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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


sellin 
ARLIAMENT was prorogued on the afternoon of Friday, 
December 3rd. The King’s Speech contained no surprise, 
but the passage in which regret is expressed that the provision 
to meet “ the heavy additions to the national expenditure due 
io the requirements of Imperial defence and social reform ” 
s “proved unavailing ”—a perfectly legitimate commentary 
on the situation—has actually been interpreted in some 
quarters as a personal expression of opinion by the Sovereign. 
According to official information, the Dissolution of Parlia- 
ment has been fixed for January 8th, the writs will be issued on 
the same day, and the earliest polling in the boroughs will be 
on January 13th. Judged by the analogy of the General 
Election of 1906, which began on January 12th, the county 
pollings will begin about the 17th or 18th, and the Election 
will be over by the end of the month. 


Meanwhile the electoral campaign has been fast and 
furious during the week. The Liberals were the first to take 
the field in force, and Mr. Churchill in Lancashire has been 
performing feats of physical endurance comparable with 
those of a candidate for the American Presidency. No fair 
observer, we think, can pretend that the country is in any- 
thing resembling a state of furious anger against the Lords. We 
have examined elsewhere the cause of this remarkable self- 
possession, and need only say here that to our thinking it is 
a very reassuring and creditable thing that the people, in 
spite of the storm of denunciation of the Lords by skilful 
and eloquent Radicals, insist on looking beyond the words 
into the heart of the matter, and asking themselves plainly 
and quietly whether in referring the Budget to them for their 
considered decision the Lords have done more than exert the 
delaying influence which it is the duty of every Second 
Chamber to exert in critical times. 


The Liberals want the carriage of the State to be driven 
without a brake,—neither more nor less than that. No 
sensible or cautious person in ordinary life cares to take 
steep hills without a brake, and we shall be greatly surprised 
if the people express their opinion that a Government can 
dispense with that simple precaution. Of course the existing 
brake may not be of the best possible kind. We think it is 
not. But that is no reason for having none at all. Mr. Lloyd 
George has approved of the Campbell- Bannerman scheme by 
which the Commons would, in effect, say to the Lords’ 

“veto,” as it is falsely called, “Going, going, gone!” The 
essential fact is that the “veto” would go in spite of the 


} 
~ 





preliminary warnings, and the Commons would be the 
auctioneer of the nation’s fortunes. It is childish to pretend 
that this would mean the retention of a Second Chamber. 





We should like to draw attention to a sensible letter in the 
Morning Post of Friday in which Lord Portsmouth, the 
Under-Secretary for War under Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman 
points out that the Peers are not fighting for obsolete 
privileges, but for the independence of a Second Chamber 
against the tyranny of government by the Cabinet acting 
through a temporary majority in the Commons that is 
controlled by party caucuses. The caucuses dominate th» 
Liberal Party, and the Liberal Party has the pretension to 
dominate the Lords. Therefore the aim is to govern the 
country by caucus, and this is called democracy! Mr. Asquith, 
at the time when we write these lines, has not yet told the 
country how he proposes to deal with the Second Chamber 
question. He may or may not have a scheme, but it is still all 
in the air, and we cannot believe that the people will commit 
themselves to a policy about which there is nothing firm, 
definite, coherent, or conclusive. 

Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg made his first appearance as 
Imperial Chancellor in the Reichstag on Thursday. The 
special note of his speech, which was well received by the 
Conservatives, was his refusal to be drawn into any detailed 
programme or any declaration as to what combination of 
parties he thought of depending upon for his majority. He 
strongly deprecated the attempts of Radicalism to promote the 
artificial division of Germany into two hostile political camps 
“ As decidedly as the separate parties have ever refused, and 
still refuse, to be Government parties—and I personally can 
thoroughly understand it—so little will a Government in 
Germany ever be able to be a party Government.” This state. 
ment, with its inferential condemnation of a Parliamentary 
system of government, excited loud uproar on the Left. 


The excitement of party politics, continued the Chancellor, 
could not be overlooked, but “what our people desires 
in the first place is not to be disturbed in its actual 
work, whether economic or intellectual, either at home or 
abroad, in the markets of the world, by unrest or experiments. 
It wishes to be supported and encouraged by a policy 
tinuity and stability at home and abroad.” Germany bad 
won her position by work, and by work alone could she 
maintain it. All parties must work together in the future, 
but the question was not one of “actual collaboration” or of 
nervous anxiety about the creation of a temporary Parlia- 
mentary majority. In other words, Herr von Bethmann- 
Hollweg distinctly abandons the policy of governing through 
a Bloc. Herr Wermuth, the new Secretary of State for the 
Imperial Treasury, pointed out that for the first time the 
amount of the matricular contributions was definitely fixed 
and argued that the new Estimates represented a standstill in 
expenditure. But he admitted that the Extraordinary Esti- 
mates had been charged with a large amount of what was, 
properly speaking, ordinary expenditure 


of con- 


The Times of Monday publishes from its Berlin corre- 
spondent some information about the negotiations between 
Great Britain and Germany as to the Belgian Congo. It is 
not astonishing that there has been much false rumour on 
this subject, as, though an Anglo-German Agreement of some 
sort is generally believed to have been drawn up last May, the 
German Government has refused to consent to its publica- 
tion. The correspondent understands that it refers only to 
the vaguely defined frontier which lics east of the Belgian 
Congo where the border of German East Africa marches 
with our own. It appears that the prediction of Angle 
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German intervention in the Belgian Congo has been caused 
by the existence of this Agreement. Whether it be true or 
not that Germany really wants to intervene in Congo affairs, 
or to summon an international Conference on the subject, it 
is pretty clear that her tone has considerably changed in the 
past few weeks. The correspondent draws attention to an 
authoritative note published in the Kreuz Zeitung in October, 
in which it was stated that Belgium could no longer reckon on 
German inactivity if she showed no signs of meeting German 
wishes as to the Lake Kivu frontier and other disputed lines. 
Germany perhaps regrets now her prompt recognition of the 
Belgian annexation of the Congo Free State, and wants to 
bargain when it is too late. But if Great Britain joins with 
other Powers in insisting on reforms in the Congo, it should 
be for the single humane purpose of helping the natives. We 
trust our Foreign Office will recognise that it would be quite 
fatal to mix up other questions with that. 


The rules and regulations for the enlarged Indian Councils 
were summarised in the Times of Tuesday. They are very 
lengthy, and it is admitted that to a certain extent they must 
be experimental. There is an extraordinary number of con- 
ditions as to the qualifications both of members and of 
electors. The Calcutta correspondent of the Times says that 
the provisions for keeping out undesirables and “ carpet- 
baggers” have created dismay among some Bengalee politicians. 
On the other hand, not only is the principle of having an 
official majority in all the Provincial Councils abandoned, 
but in some of the Councils the regular non-official majority 
is to be a large one. The right of asking supplementary 
questions in the Councils is to belong only to the member who 
put the original question. The elections are going on briskly, 
and in January we shall have a practical demonstration of the 
working of these important reforms. Meanwhile we would 
only say that one of the great mistakes in the government of 
India has been by ambiguous language to appear to promise 
more powers of self-government than the Indians were fit to 
possess, but that these reforms square in the most precise and 
legal sense with the language used by Lord Minto and Lord 
Morley. There is no unwise pretence of establishing what we 
understand by Parliamentary government, and yet there can 
be no charge of bad faith. 


The Persian Parliament accepted on Tuesday the proposals 
of the Government for raising a foreign loan, and at the same 
time employing Europeans to reorganise the Finance Depart- 
ment. The money must in the circumstances be borrowed 
from Great Britain and Russia, a fact which greatly 
emphasises the utility of the Anglo-Russian Agreement. 
At the time of its formation there were many who prophesied 
that it would lead directly to the break-up of Persia. We 
could never assent to this view, and the results are more and 
more justifying our faith in the value of the understanding. 


The Athens correspondent of the Times sent to the issue 
of Monday the report of a conversation he had lately with 


the King of Greece. The King, who thought the situation 
“rather less acute,” expressed his appreciation of the good 
feeling among the Greek people generally. As regards the 
Cretan question, he believed that a solution might yet be found. 
He was emphatic in his desire to remain on friendly terms with 
Turkey, and had himself assured the Turkish Minister of the 
pacific intentions of Greece. We note that the four protect- 
ing Powers have agreed upon the answer they will deliver 
shortly to the Turkish demand that the form of government 
in Crete should be finally settled under the sovereignty of 
the Sultan. In our opinion, no better solution can seriously 
be hoped for than the existing situation. Turkish suzerainty 
is maintained and Crete governs herself. Unhappily, the 
Turkish Government has to satisfy a certain forward opinion, 
and the Cretans are credited with the hopeless intention of 
electing and sending Deputies to the Greek Chamber. If 
these Deputies should really be sent, it will of course be the 
duty of the Greek Government to refuse to receive them. 


The Secretary of the United States Treasury has issued his 
estimates of expenditure for 1911, and they are summarised in 
the papers of Wednesday by Reuter’s correspondent. The 
total estimate is £136,826,439. The deficit is estimated at 
£14,515,124, “Since the Treasury,” says the Secretary, “‘ has 
uot at present in the banks or in its vaults materially more 





than a working balance, it will become nec i 

meet the deficits to sell either bonds or eats 
indebtedness.” He goes on to explain that in due coy “ 
ought to be possible to estimate revenue more accurate} a P 
in the past, and to provide for the annual rise or fa} 4 . 
introduction of some flexible factors in taxation, He m 
demns the present revenue system, with its wonians 
economical agitations. “The absence,” he adds, “of = 
thing like a Budget in ovr government has undoubted] lea 
to a great deal of extravagant appropriation.” . 


The first speech of the Liberal campaign was made o 
Friday week by Mr. Lloyd George in a characteristic yejn a 
luncheon given in bis honour by the National Libera] Clay 
He devoted himself entirely to the question of the rejection 
of the Finance Bill by the House of Lords, for, as he said 
he came neither to bury the Budget nor to praise it, The 
Assembly which had delayed, denied, and mutilated justice for 
so long had at last been brought to justice. He proceeded to 
a detailed analysis of the composition of the House of Lords 
and of the interests which it represented. It contained a 
small minority of men of experience in business and commerce 
“and the rest of them are of no more use than broken bottles 
stuck on a park wall to keep off poachers.” He contrasted 
the attitudes taken up towards the Budget by Lord Cromer, 
“the greatest living Proconsul,” and Lord Milner, “who has 
a peculiar genius for running institutions and countries into 
destructive courses.” After a number of similar personal 
comments upon individual Peers, Mr. Lloyd George declared 
that the right of the Commons to grant supplies was not, 
as Mr. Balfour had said, “a pet vanity,” but was “‘a franchise 
won through generations of sacrifice and suffering.” He did 
not believe that the dauntless national spirit would surrender 
to an effete oligarchy without striking a single blow. 


The demonstration in Trafalgar Square on Saturday last 
was attended by an enormous crowd—the Daily News 
estimates it at twenty thousand, and asserts that it 
was above all thoughtful—and enlivened by some fiery 
speeches. Dr. Clifford declared that he was more than 
ever convinced that the right thing to do was to end the 
House of Lords. It was a base falsehood, and was built 
on a turnip.—Great play was made with a turnip on a pole, 
surmounted by a coronet, and labelled “ The Firsthorn.”— 
Mr. Byles, M.P., genially observed that they had got the 
Lords by the throat, and they were going to strangle 
them within an inch of their lives; and Dr. Rutherford, M-P., 
stated that the Lords were suffering from general paralysis of 
the insane. Yet we see that the Westminster Gazette, formerly 
a counsellor of moderation, speaks of the meeting as a highly 
successful demonstration. But the Westminster Gazette has 
moved a considerable distance in the last few months. In the 
leading article of the same issue (Monday, December 6th) we 
read: “In so far as the Budget is popular, it is precisely 
because, in the opinion of the working class, it attempts at 
length to do distributive justice between rich and poor.” 


Sir Edward Grey, who spoke at Leith last Saturday, said 
they were in for the greatest fight that the country had 
known for many a generation. Coming to the claims of the 
House of Lords, Sir Edward Grey contended that their inter- 
ference in finance could not make for liberty, and must make 
for reaction. It was not a mere passing issue, and the 
Government were resolved that after the struggle was over 
they would assert for ever the right of the House of Commons 
to be uncontrolled with regard to finance, and to establish 
conditions as between the two Houses which would make it 
possible for a Liberal Government not only to exist, but 
to hold office on fair and equal conditions. He was 
prepared for shorter Parliaments, but was not ready to 
submit to the dictation of the House of Lords, which said 
that when the Conservatives were in power there were to be 
septennial Parliaments and when the Liberals were in power 
there were to be triennial Parliaments. It would have been 
better if the Lords had reformed themselves before they took 
this important step, but no reform would be real unless it 
abolished the hereditary principle and substituted a popular 
election. The speech was throughout moderate in expression 
and fair-minded in spirit. But Sir Edward Grey spoke with 
less than his usual precision when he said that the Members 
of the House of Lords had never themselves been before the 
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tituencies. The sentence might easily be misinterpreted 
amaisregardiDg the fact that many Peers have already sat 


in the House of Commons. 





Mr. Churchill's speech at Manchester on Monday contained 
Jess invective and more argument than we are accustomed to 
expect from him. Except for the usual peroration against 
the House of Lords, it was a Free-trade speech with only an 
incidental allusion to the land question. Taking as his text 
the Manchester Ship Canal, he asked: “ What kind of fools are 
those who come to us and say that when we have spent so 
much money in building a canal, and making foreign goods 
cheap in Manchester, we should spend more money on Custom 
House officers and Custom House buildings in order to make 
them dear again ?” Mr. Balfour had said that cotton was to 
be exempted from taxation. But “ if cotton is to be exempted 
on the ground that it is araw material of manufacture, why is 
not grain to be exempted on the ground that it is the raw 
material of human life?” On Tuesday at Bolton Mr. 
Churebill returned to his more familiar manner. The House 
of Lords, he assured his audience, was the laughing-stock of 
every civilised country in the world. Mr. Churchill also 
stated that an analysis of the divisions in the Upper House 
showed that out of more than six hundred Peers only a 
hundred and ten on the average had voted in the divisions 
of forty years. “Was that the way they should carry out 
the duties they were born to?” Mr. Churchill would have 
it both ways. He represents the Peers in one speech as 
absentees, and in another as industriously voting against 
every Liberal measure. 


On the Unionist side the campaign was opened yesterday 
week by Lord Lansdowne at Plymouth. Lord Lansdowne 
scouted the solicitude of the Ministerialists for the Constitu- 
tion. They were the same gentlemen who, if given enough 
scope, would probably disestablish the Church, dissolve the 
Union, and condemn us to a single-Chamber Government. 
He pointed out how unfair taxes on the rich would react on 
the poor, and quoted Sir Edward Grey as having realised and 
admitted that Labour and Capital were essential to each 
other. The Government wished to rush the country into the 
new taxes, which once imposed were not so easy to get rid of; 
but the Lords wished to give the country an opportunity of 
pronouncing on them, not two years hence, but at once. As 
for the question of one or two Chambers, a sham Second 
Chamber was infinitely more dangerous than no Second 
Chamber at all. He quoted the testimony of an American 
writer, often invoked by Radical writers, to the democratic 
character of the House of Lords, and that of Mr. Gladstone to 
their inability to thwart useful legislation. 


Even on the ground of tactics it was better to provoke 
battle than to run away from it; while on Constitutional 
grounds they claimed to occupy a more reasonable and 
democratic position than that of the Government. Lord 
Lansdowne protested against the monstrous assertion that, 
if returned to power, the Unionists would repeal the old- 
age pensions. Personally, he had no fear that British work- 
ing men were likely as a class to take up Socialism as 
their creed, nor did he believe that the country would 
think worse of the Lords for having had the courage to 
perform their duty to their fellow-countrymen and face 
the consequences. Mr. Austen Chamberlain also spoke, and 
made a good point when he declared that the action of the 
Lords had not only pleased everybody, but “had done some- 
thing more remarkable still, if they must believe Mr. Haldane, 
—it had united the Cabinet.” 


Mr. Walter Long, speaking on Monday at Tring, complained of 
the tone of Mr. Lloyd George’s speech on the previous Friday, 
which was not “a form of controversy that was worthy of a 
great Ministry.” They had been told that the whole country 
would rise in indignation at the rejection of the Budget ; but as 
a matter of fact it was perfectly quiet, and had received with 
absolute equanimity the decision of the House of Lords. On 
Tuesday Mr. Wyndham addressed a meeting of the Constitu- 
tional Club on the subject of Tariff Reform. He described 
the Budget as “a rehash of stale Cobdenism spiced with a 
little Socialistic seasoning.” All that had to be done to secure 
employment was ‘to impose a tax, low in comparison with 


those who used our markets, instead of high taxes upon 
capital and on articles of ordinary consumption.” In the 
course of a speech at Barrow-in-Furness on Wednesday Mr. 
Lyttelton defended the Second Chamber as an institution. 
“The people,” he said, “ had frequently indulged in a sudden 
impulse but had subsequently rejoiced in the action of a 
Second Chamber which had prevented hasty and capricious 
legislation.” The real and greatest reason why the House of 
Lords were justified in referring the Budget to the decision 
of the public was that if the Budget were passed some great 
issues would be prejudiced behind their backs, and of these 
the greatest was Tariff Reform. 


The Times of Monday printed an admirable letter on “The 
Lords and the Country” from Lord Moateagle. Admitting 
that he had voted on Constitutional grounds against Lord 
Lansdowne’s amendment while strongly disapproving of the 
Budget, Lord Monteagle rightly maintains that the situation 
is now entirely changed. It is no longer a question of 
the Budget, or of the authority of the Lords in finance. The 
efficiency, if not the very existence, of a Second Chamber, 
hereditary or other, is at stake. ‘No longer as peers, but as 
citizens, we resume complete freedom of action. The question 


| of a Second Chamber is immeasurably greater than either 


Home Rule or tariff reform, and I at all events as a Unionist, 
albeit a free-trader, cannot hesitate for a moment as to my 
course at this crisis. I shall oppose the Government by any 
constitutional means in my power.” We cordially applaud 
Lord Monteagle’s decision. On the other hand, in view of the 
diversity of opinion shown by members of the Unionist Free- 
Trade Club, the decision reached at Tuesday's meeting—that 
the Club could not take united action, and members must 
vote according to their individual convictions—was the only 
one possible in the circumstances. 


The libel action brought by Messrs. Cadbury, of Bournville, 
against the Standard, tried at Birmingham before Mr. Justice 
Pickford and a special jury, ended, after lasting for seven 
days, on Monday evening in a verdict of a farthing damages 
for the plaintiffs. The libel complained of was, as the Judge 
put it,a charge of “deliberate dishonest bypocrisy,”—viz., 
that Messrs. Cadbury had for years been purporting to make 
efforts for the suppression of slavery which they never in- 
tended to have any real effect,in order that they might continue 
to make a profit out of slave-grown cocoa. The proprietors of 
the Standard, who called no witnesses for the defence, sought 
to justify the charge, and in view of the nature of the summing- 
up—the Judge specially noted that every single person with 
whom they were brought into contact throughout the whole of 
the transactions was absolutely convinced of the good faith of 
the plaintiffs—the verdict was distinctly a surprise. 


The weakest part of the position of Messrs. Cadbury was their 
refusal to restrain the Daily News from fulminating against 
Chinese labour at a time when their own attitude was so 
vulnerable. The fact that their own sincerity was compatible 
with a continuance of imperfect and disputable methods 
should have taught them to make allowances for others 
possibly in the same mental boat. But this, as the Judge 
expressly pointed out, was not the issue before the jury. In 
these circumstances we cannot regard the verdict as either 
éonclusive or satisfactory. Either the Standard was render- 
ing a great public service, or the plaintiffs were entitled to 
heavy damages. A farthing damages satisfied neither of these 
alternatives. It should be mentioned that the Judge refused 
to use his discretion in the matter of costs, but left them 
where they are by law. 





Among the many shipping disasters caused by the gale at 
the end of last week the most terrible was the wreck at the 
mouth of the Mersey of the mail steamer ‘ Ellan Vannin.’ It 
appears that she left Ramsey in the Isle of Man for Liverpool 
early on Friday morning, and after making her way to within 
fourteen miles of her destination sank very suddenly at the 
bar of the Mersey. Whether she was overwhelmed by the 
heavy seas or was lost through a collision is at present 
uncertain, for not one of the thirty-three persons on board 
survived the disaster. The wreck of a mail steamer off the 
English coast is a tragic event, and fortunately also a rare one. 


Bank Rate, 4} per cent., changed from 5 per cent. Dec. 9th. 





those imposed by Germany and America, on the profits of 





Consols (25) were on Friday 82}—Friday week 83. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE OPENING OF THE CAMPAIGN. 


ROM every quarter and corner of the kingdom come 
the confused cries of the electoral struggle, which 

has certainly been entered into with a will. It is out of 
the question to analyse the innumerable speeches ; one can 
only take a general view of the conflict, catch a few of the 
battle-cries which sound more loudly than the rest among 
the clamour, and examine a few of the tactical points 
which have made themselves apparent in the first week of 
the campaign. To begin with, we would say that though 
none of us can remember a time when politics were so 
absorbing and exciting—the type of man who is accus- 
tomed to stand aloof from the party conflict, regarding it 
as the mere work of professionals, has for the moment put 
aside all his other mental interests in favour of politics— 
there never was a time when a question of vital and super- 
lative importance excited less fuss and panic. Intense 
interest and strong feeling naturally there are, and ought to 
be, but there is no sense at the back of it all that one side is 
fighting with its back to the wall, and that if it loses the 
fight the political death of a whole class will be a certainty. 
That, at least, is how we, and we believe the majority of 
our countrymen, read the situation. Of course Mr. Lloyd 
George and Mr. Winston Churchill invite us to believe 
that if the people decide that the Lords did them a good 
turn in giving them time to think over the Budget well 
before deciding whether they want it, the star of England 
as we know it will sect and Englishmen will be in the 
position of slaves. 
and fury signifying nothing. The reason for the singular 
absence of panic and all nervous misgivings is well worth 
examination. We take it to be that as both parties in the 
State are now democratic, the people—except when in the 
throes of a temporary emotion produced by some gifted 
Radical orator—cannot be brought to believe that if the 
General Election goes against the present Government 
their liberties as British citizens will be signed away. 
They know very well that nothing of the sort will happen. 
It-was a very different matter in the days of the Stuarts, 
when a few rich, powerful, and unscrupulous nobles—when 
the King himself was not doing it—could enforce their will 
at the expense of all the people. To-day we are completely 
saved by the party system working in conjunction with a 
generous franchise. With each successive extension of 


the franchise the possibility of the people being exploited | 
by a commanding but irresponsible group of Peers has | 
become more remote; and it is fair, we think, to say that | 
the possibility came to an end altogether with the | 


enfranchisement of 1884, when more than two million 
voters were added to the list. The attitude of the country 
recalls Marjorie Fleming’s verse :— 
“ But she was more than usual calm, 
She did not say a single damn.” 

It is not only in the bearing of the people towards the 
crisis, but in that of those who are most intimately con- 
cerned day by day in the working of the national 
machinery of taxation—merchants and Departmental 
officials—that the calm is apparent. We were told that 
if the Lords referred the Budget to the people for their 
decision there would be a financial chaos which would 
demoralise and unbalance the country to such an extent 
that it could not easily recover. But what do we find? 
We find that the revenue officials are unaware even of 
symptoms of financial chaos, and that most of the heads 
of substantial commercial firms, who might, had they 
wished, have thrown the taxing machinery out of gear by 
nimble-witted attempts to turn the interval of “ no-law” 
to their own advantage, have laid their heads together and 
taken the creditable view, and the long view, that it is 
their duty and advantage to see that this part of the 
King’s Government is carried on without a hitch. In the 


case of the Tea-duties, for instance, most of the merchants | 
have undertaken to deposit a sum equivalent to the duty. | 


They have met the crisis in an English manner. The 
Board of Inland Revenue, again, has been instructed by 
the Treasury to regard the situation as analogous to that 
which occurs annually between April 5th and the date of 
the Resolution of the House of Commons authorising 
the reimposition of ‘the Income-tax. A chaos which is 
analogous to that through which we pass every year of 


But such arguments are mere sound | 
| taxing power of the representative House 











our lives is palpably not very terrible. . 
chaos, in peer cw & us of the comets whieh sgereuited 
are going to burn up the earth with their tails. “ede 
earth always passes through the tail safely enough 
we laymen would know nothing about it were we = 
kindly supplied with information on the crisis by the 
astronomers. 
One of the chief tendencies which are apparent alread 
on the Liberal side is overstatement. This was only to 2, 
expected after Mr. Lloyd George set the note ‘of the 
campaign with his hectic oration at the National Liberal 
Club. We shall be very much surprised if the people are 
persuaded to believe that the Lords in asking for an 
instruction from the country are really like landowners 
who put broken glass round the walls of their parks to 
keep out poachers, even if they believe with Mr. Lloyd 
George that glass is generally placed round the walls ‘of 
parks for that purpose. The Lords are more nearly in the 
position of a landowner who shou'd ask the poachers 
whether they would care to come in and have a few 
rabbits. Hysteria always grows by indulging itself, as 
doctors know, and if the Liberal practice of overstatement 
is carried on with its present zest, we may expect it to 
produce some surprising results within the next few weeks. 
The Nation has done pretty well in this line already, even 
though the words which we are about to quote were written 
before the campaign had well begun. It said in a leading 
article last week :— b 
“Should the people of Great Britain decide to lay their liberties 
at the feet of the Peers, the minority would instinctively act as 
their fathers acted two hundred and fifty years ago. Liberals 
would not directly pay taxes to any power outside the House of 
Commons. Liberals would refuse to pay taxes so long as the sole 
remained in doubt. Do 
Hundreds of thousands 
and Irishmen will, if 


the Lords refuse supplies to the Crown ? 
of Englishmen, Welshmen, Scotsmen, 
necessary, refuse supplies to them.” 

If an intelligent and impartial observer from another 
planet suddenly descended in our midst, he would surely 
decline to believe that these words could have been seriously 
applied to the action of the Lords. What the Lords have 
done is to refer the Budget to the people because they 
think that the Government in embodying in it legislative 
principles which are not properly financial at all exceeded 
the wishes of the people, and, moreover, by the trick of 
“tacking” tried to withhold from the judgment of 
the Second Chamber principles which under proper 
Constitutional usage should undoubtedly be referred to 
both Houses. But the Nation does not want the mature 
decision of the people. It apparently mistrusts the people. 
The only thing it wants is the decision of the small group 
of Liberals who form the Cabinet. According to the 
Nation, if the people vote against the Budget, that vote 
will not represent the true voice of democracy. The true 
voice of democracy only emerges from a Liberal Cabinet 
Council at 10 Downing Street. The Nation invests the 
small group on whom it bestows the honour of its admira- 
tion with a Papal infallibility and calls it democracy. 
The observer from another planet would, we imagine, say : 
“You call your plan ‘ democracy’ because it is what you 
want. But if you were a true democrat you would 
recognise that in trusting the people you must take the 
rough with the smooth, and must consent to subordinate 
your reason to the popular will, even though you may be 
sure that you are nght. What you are arguing for isa 
Liberal oligarchy, and nothing will induce me to believe 
otherwise.” While such irrational perversions are afloat 
it is extremely important that the opponents of the com- 
bined army of Liberals and Socialists should refrain from 
emulation. We are convinced that if the Unionists play 
the part—a tempting part we admit—of out-Heroding 
Herod, they will greatly weaken their cause in the eyes 
of the country. Let us remember that the whole nation 1s 
on the alert, that, as we have said, a great many voters who 
are not ordinarily interested in politics at all are now 
seriously applying their minds to the crisis. We have 
sufficient confidence in the underlying good sense and 
seriousness of the country to believe that what will appeal 
to those who will probably determine the result of the 
Election will be a moderate and sober exposition of the 
facts. This consideration is really of imperative import- 
ance. The elections will bring into action the full force of 
the moderating minds, and Unionists will unquestionably 
regret it if they fail to impress the electorate with the fact 
that in a grave Constitutional question they can display 
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{he temperance of thought and accuracy of language 
which ther opponents are without. 
Before we conclude we must refer to two matters which 
have commanded a great deal of attention during the 
week. One is the question whether there is an actual 
alliance between the Liberals and the Labour Party, and 
the other is the publication by the Birmingham Post of a 
Tariff Reform scheme of taxation which it is said the 
Unionists would put into force if returned to power. — As to 
the alleged alliance between the Liberals and the Socialists, 
it seems to us to be a matter of little moment whether it is 
aformal pact or not. Liberal and Labour leaders have 
both denied the existence of a deed of association, signed, 
cealed, and delivered, and we are quite content to accept 
their word. But that does not alter the fact that con- 
venience is evidently dictating a course which has not been 
formulated in writing, or even in definitely spoken words. 
In their attempt to get rid of the veto of the Lords the 
Liberals are prepared to part with a large share of their 
future power of resistance to Socialistic demands. In 
yoting, therefore, for a Liberal the elector will be speeding 
the march of Socialistic legislation. 

As for the proposed Tariff Reform Budget, it is quite 
possible that its place of origin has invested it with too 
much importance. On the other hand, as it fits in—except 
where it omits important principles—with the plans of 
Tariff Reformers as we have always known them, it has a 
credible enough appearance. It is proposed that from 
sixteen to twenty 1ullions should be raised by Protective 
taxes, and that the new taxes in the present Budget 
should be entirely abolished. There would be three rates 
of duty giving an average of 10 per cent. on manufactured 
goods. The Colonies and “friendly” foreign Powers 
would enjoy a rebate on these duties. Though raw 
materials would be admitted free, there would be a two- 
shilling tax on foreign corn, and 5 per cent. on meat and 
dairy produce. Half these rates would be charged on 
similar imports from the Colonies. We are told that 
under this scheme there would be none of the “ multi- 
farious rates that throw open the door to Parliamentary 
intrigue or lobbying.” As Free-traders of course we should 
do our utmost to defeat any such financial measures. 
The chief reason why we mention this proposal now is to 
remark that it was no sooner published than Tariff 
Reformers began hotly to criticise it. “It suggests by 
implication,” says the Morning Post, “a 10 per cent. duty 
on agricultural produce. Needless to state there is. no 
authority for this figure.” The Morning Post then notices 
the absence of any reference to the remission of duties on 
tea and sugar as a set-off to other taxation. “To this 
remission,” it says, “the Unionists are fully pledged.” 
As to the proposals for a preferential tariff on imports 
from the Colonies, the Morning Post says: “There will of 
course be no question of Great Britain asking the 
Dominions to agree to any particular taxes any more than 
they ask this country for its sanction when drawing up 
their own tariffs,’—and so on and so forth. We need 
hardly say that if new indirect taxes were to be balanced 
by remissions, the tariff might be a very ingenious piece 
of manipulation, but that it would never raise the 
necessary money. In fact, a tariff has only to be 
presented as a means of raising revenue for the doctors 
who recommend it to disagree among themselves, and for 
every one to see how many obstructions lie in the path 
before a tariff can be introduced at all. Of course we do 
not say that a tariff could never be introduced. The 
danger is real enough. But we do with full conviction and 
responsibility say that the evil of seeming to support 
Tariff Reform by voting for a Unionist at the Election will 
be a lesser evil than that of voting for a Liberal, and 
consequently supporting Socialistic legislation without 
even the retention of a Second-Chamber veto to restrain it. 
When dealing with a rush of the enemy the only thing to 
do is to use your bayonet against the man nearest at hand. 
It would be literally fatal to point your bayonet over his 
head at another dangerous fellow who was following him. 


LIBERALS AND THE LORDS.—AN UNDEFINED 
POLICY. 

S far as can be gathered from the newspaper reports, 

Liberal orators all over the country seem to be 

thoroughly enjoying themselves. They are able to do the 

thing which they all of them most love,—namely, to 


denounce the House of Lords with unrestrained rhetoric. 
Their audiences respond with enthusiastic cheers, for it is 
noticeable that though a British crowd loves an individual 
Lord, it equally loves to abuse the Peerage as a whole. 
Probably there is a sort of reflex action which makes the 
sturdy democrat shout all the louder against the House of 
Lords just because he is conscious of his own weakness for 
titled persons. Thus all goes merrily. The rhetoricians 
let loose from the House of Commons are delighted with 
the larger arena in which they can now display their 
powers, and their hearers are equally delighted at the 
spectacle of prominent public men abusing the hereditary 
Chamber. 

The question, however, which naturally comes to the 
mind of that other not insignificant portion of the nation 
which neither “spouts nor shouts” is:—Where does all 
this lead to? What is it that the great, learned, and wise 
leaders of the Liberal Party want to do, and how are they 
going todo it? So far no plan of any kind has emerged 
from all their many speeches. Even Mr. Lloyd George 
has declared that ¢n form he does not want to get rid of 
the Second Chamber altogether, while Sir Edward Grey 
has very plainly hinted that his ideal is the establishment 
of an elective Second Chamber. Yet the Liberal leaders 
are apparently making no efforts to check the advanced 
members of the party, who are openly joining hands with 
the Socialists in demanding the establishment of a single 
Chamber. 

About that demand it is sufficient to say that there 
is not the slightest chance of its realisation. The idea 
of a single Chamber is condemned by the experience of 
the world. Of all the Parliaments of the world there 
are only five which have no Second Chamber. One of 
these five is the Kingdom of Greece, and the other four 
are second-rate Republics in South America. Of the latter, 
it is worth noting that three of the countries have a very 
restricted franchise for the single Chamber, so that the 
only two democratically governed countries which have a 
single Chamber are Greece and Honduras. We fancy it 
will be some time before even the Labour Party succeeds 
in converting the majority of the English people to the 
idea that there are no better examples for them to follow 
than those of Greece and Honduras. 

Let us, then, put this idea aside, and see what is tho 
next alternative. Two years ago the Liberal Party thought 
they had a plan, and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
persuaded a large majority of the House of Commons 
to pass a Resolution embodying the conception of a limited 
veto. The idea, as the late Premier explained to his 
faithful followers, was that if the House of Lords rejected 
a Bill, the Commons should proceed to pass the same Bill 
again in the ensuing Session, and if the Lords again 
rejected it, the Commons should then pass it a third time, 
and it should become law without the assent of the House 
of Lords. This policy was very happily at the time 
summed up in the auctioneer’s phrase: “ Going, going, 
gone!” All we need say of it is that we can hardly 
imagine any self-respecting person, whether Peer or 
commoner, continuing to sit in a Chamber whose authority 
would be reduced to such a farce. It is clear that if the 
Commons once acquired the power to override the veto of 
the House of Lords without appealing to the country, they 
could at any moment abolish the Second Chamber alto- 
gether, and abolish the Monarchy too for that matter. It 
is significant, by the way, that the only occasion in our 
history on which the House of Lords ceased to exist was 
also the only occasion on which an English Sovereign 
was beheaded. This suspensory veto, as proposed by 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, would only have the 
effect of justifying the Second Chamber in temporary 
obstruction without giving it any real power to -=* 
legislation for which the country was unprepared. The 
scheme was tacitly dropped almost as soon as it had been 
promulgated, and we doubt whether the Liberal Party 
will be so foolish as to revive it again, although Mr. 
Lloyd George has referred to it with approval. 

We are driven back, therefore, to the reform of the 
Second Chamber as the only possible method of dealing 
with a situation which all moderate men admit to be 
unsatisfactory. It is unsatisfactory that a number of 
Peers who have never shown any special capacity for 
public work should be able to upset the decisions of a 
ITouse consisting of persons who, whatever their demerits, 





at any rate have been chosen by their fellow-citizens 
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to represent them in Parliament. Especially unsatis- 
factory is this state of things when it is found in 
practice that the House of Lords only acts when a 
Liberal Ministry is in power. This creates throughout 
the whole Liberal Party a sense of wrong and a feeling 
that the game is not being fairly played. That feeling 
ought not to be allowed to continue. The only way 
to get rid of it is to create a Second Chamber which 
both parties would respect, but for this the Liberals 
apparently are not prepared. They know perfectly well 
that any reformed Second Chamber would be much more 
powerful than the present House of Lords. In France, 
which in some ways is perhaps an even more democratic 
country than Great Britain, the Senate has full power over 
finance as well as over all other matters of legislation, and 
can and does both amend and reject Finance Bills. In the 
United States the Senate has even more power in matters 
of finance than the House of Representatives. In every 
British Colony the Second Chamber, although prevented in 
most cases by the Constitution from amending Money Bills, 
has the power to reject them. These examples not only prove 
that an elective, or partially elective, Second Chamber has 
necessarily larger powers than the House of Lords in 
effect possesses, but they also prove that the experience of 
other countries and Colonies is in favour of such larger 
powers, for, as far as we are aware, these countries do 
not complain of this aspect of their respective Constitu- 
tions. Probably in their hearts most Liberals would be 
very glad to see a reformed Constitution for the House of 
Lords, but they hesitate to touch the question because 
they realise that the moment they begin to embark upon 
a constructive policy of reform the schisms in their own 
party might prove fatal. 

We venture to suggest, both to Liberals and to Unionists, 
that this problem can only be dealt with on traditional 
British lines,—namely, by proceeding at once to make such 
reforms as are immediately possible, while leaving further 
reforms for the future. If the men who were responsible 
for the Reform Bill of 1832 had attempted at that date to 
give to the House of Commons the Constitution which it 
now possesses, they would have failed to effect any reform 
at all. They began with a cautious reform, and successive 
generations have carried on their work. The country has 
to deal in a similar manner and spirit with the House of 
Lords. To-day both parties would agree to certain 
moderate reforms of the Upper Chamber. These reforms 
would not for a moment satisfy the advanced Radicals ; 
but those who demand everything get nothing. In spite 
of the rodomontade of the Labour Party, there is no 
chance of the abolition of the Second Chamber, and there- 
fore sooner or later the Liberals will either have to 
propound some practicable scheme or else to drop their 
agitation altogether. In this article we have of course 
only considered the reform of the House of Lords as 
such, and have therefore not touched on the question of the 
Referendum, which in our opinion would be the only satis- 
factory means of ending deadlocks between the two Houses. 





THE LIBRARY CENSORSHIP. 


HE proposal of the Circulating Libraries Association 

to exercise a censorship on the books which its 
libraries distribute to the public has excited a controversy 
comparable with that which for so long has raged round 
the Dramatic Censorship. The Association demands that, 
in order to prevent books which are “ personally scandalous, 
libellous, immoral, or otherwise disagreeable” from being 
put into circulation, every new book shall be supplied to the 
Association a week before publication. If a book is pro- 
nounced objectionable by any three members of the 
Association, the rest will pledge themselves not merely not 
to sell it or circulate it, but to do their best to prevent its 
circulation or sale in any form or place. We said that this 
rule is to be applied to “ every new book,” because, in fact, 
the words—rather curious words—*“ all novels and any 
book,” which are used by the Association make the pro- 
posal applicable to the whole range of literature. On the 
comprehensiveness of the scheme we shall have something 
to say presently. Meanwhile we would welcome the 
principle of it, and assert that the proposal for some 
kind of censorship has come none too soon. Even 
though there may be certain dangers in the plan—and 
we admit that there are—it is evidently a serious and 
sincere attempt to meet a serious evil. Our readers 
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know what our opinion is about many of the : 
vorks of fiction which have been published mene ane 
suspect that a good many people who would wish t We 
among the first to protest against a most corn ha 
influence in our national life have no idea how far tie 
evil has gone. In the nature of things they are the Ge 
people who do not most easily come in contact with th 
literature which depends for its success entirely upon its 
suggestiveness and lubricity. Yet even though rw . 
not go out of their way to read poisonous literary 1 
and though they may not have guessed the magnitude of 
the evil, they cannot have failed to notice many sym oto : 
of it. For the pernicious books are distributed sg 
siderable extent with the wholesome ones, and at first gj she 
are indistinguishable from them. We all know hen tie 
average woman who subscribes to a circulating libra 
orders her books. She may want certain works of which 
she has heard her friends speak, or of which she has read 
reviews ; but while she is waiting for them, or when her 
list of desirable books is exhausted, she takes very much 
what is offered to her. Thus a great number of books of 
which the mother or father of a family has heard nothing 
in advance pass through an ordinary respectable English 
household in the course of a year, and the boys and girls 
of the family are inevitably free of them. The proposal 
of the Circulating Libraries Association, then, that it 
should have a week in which to sift the good from the 
bad is perfectly reasonable in itself. -Of course we write 
without knowing what view the publishers may take of it, 
Very likely they will decide that they cannot grant the 
week of grace; but if they refuse, it will still be quite 
possible for the libraries to put their scheme into effect 
somehow or other. Even if it were necessary to hold books 
back for three or four days, the sun would not go back on 
its course. Further, we Imagine that the publishers would 
eventually prevent any such delay by submitting the books 
in advance after all. Competition would compel them to 
do what at first they might refuse to do as a matter of 
principle. But assuming that the library censorship is 
possible, would the disadvantages of what must necessarily 
be a rather arbitrary veto outweigh the advantages ? 

On Friday week the Times published a letter from Mr. 
Edmund Gosse in which he criticised the scheme of the 
Association. He appealed against what he called the 
“unheard-of tyranny” of the proposal. “Had this 
Draconian law,” he said, “ been passed fifty years ago is 
there the slightest chance that Darwin's ‘ Origin of 
Species’ would have been circulated or sold? The 
Association will hasten to reply that they do not dream of 
attacking Darwin. No; but who is to guard against their 
attack on some one who may be the Darwin of to-morrow? 
Is no book which promotes the advance of thought in a 
vigorous and startling manner ever more to be ‘ circulated 
or sold’ in this country, if its contents are judged ‘ dis- 
agreeable’ by three prudish, orthodox, or timid librarians? 
To no one do I yield in my desire that public reading 
should be clean, wholesome, and of good report. But I 
would far rather see a few idle and scandalous volumes 
enjoy an ephemeral existence than that the profession of 
literature should resign its ancient freedom.” 

We are very glad that Mr. Gosse has so clearly and 
moderately drawn attention to these points. They are 
very important, and if we agreed with him we could not 
of course welcome the proposed action of the Association. 
But it seems to us that Mr. Gosse exaggerates the dangers. 
A censorship by the State, which is an inflexible and 
irrevocable thing, is very different from the voluntary act 
of certain libraries. The libraries are in the position of 
tradesmen who do not care to stock a particular article. 
On examination Mr. Gosse’s plea will be found, we think, 
to be illogical, for it is in effect a plea to force distributors 
to distribute what they do not desire to distribute. His 
argument, followed to its conclusion, would mean that 
the State must insist on A selling B’s goods against 
his will. Nor do we think that the library veto could ever 
be as extensive in its action as Mr. Gosse supposes. It 18 
meant to protect the respectable public, and the respectable 
public would soon show when and where it did not want to 
be protected. Moreover, it is obvious that it would be 
against the interests of the libraries to suppress books 
unnecessarily ; we may be quite sure that for commercial 
reasons the censors would not be tempted to draw their 
line too narrowly. It would be quite impossible for the 
libraries to exercise an absolute veto. An author who 
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deserved & hearing, and was determined to have it, would 
still be able to get it. , : 

At the same time, we admit that the ban of the chief 
libraries would have a far-reaching effect, and for this 

n we should like to make one very strong recom- 
mendation to the Association. It is that the libraries 
should restrict their action to works of fiction. It is in 
modern fiction that the evil notoriously lies. Of course 
certain memoirs have been very offensive ; but it cannot be 
said that the offences of any class of literature except 
fiction have been so grave as to warrant exceptional 
restrictive action. If this suggestion were adopted, the 
Association would entirely dispose of the very important 
objection raised by Mr. Gosse that such bouvks as Darwin's 
« Origin of Species ”—books of bold and original thought 
which are merely in advance of their times—might be ruled 
out. No right-minded man wishes to kill opinion, even 
though he thinks it wrong; but the latest aberrations of 
fiction are a very different matter. Besides, it is a good 
English rule not to treat speculatively of evils which lie far 
ahead, but to deal with the conspicuous evil at hand. 

The Society of Authors has declared that a censorship 
has always been imposed by the libraries. The statement 
js true in form, but the censorship has been a very weak 
affair, and it could not well be otherwise so long as the 
libraries compete with one another in putting new books 
into circulation as soon as possible without having any 
time to examine them. What has generally happened 
is that the worst books have had a long sale and a 
large circulation before anything was done, and then as 
often as not action was taken, not by the libraries, but by 
some public-spirited person who put the legal machinery of 
the land into motion. Mr. Gosse quotes Milton’s splendid 
words : “ Suppose we could expel sin by this means; look, 
how much we thus expel of sin, so much we expel of virtue.” 
If it were proposed to introduce a State censorship, that 
principle would be perfectly applicable. No one could 
wish more than we do to keep all forms of art free from the 
secret and vexatious judgments of the State, from which 
there is no appeal. But the proposal before us is only, as 
it were, an arrangement among tradesmen to sell goods of 
a better quality. We think there is a fair prospect of this 
arrangement doing much good. As for the manufacturers 
of the goods which will be boycotted—the writers of nasty 
and corrupting novels—their remedy is clear. Let them 
produce better goods, and we guarantee that they will find 
the market of public favour free and open. 





MR. TAFT’S MESSAGE. 

HE founders of the United States have been extra- 
ordinarily successful in one part of their work. 
Their idea of a Constitution was a system of checks and 
balances, a system under which a complete change of 
policy should never be the immediate result of a single 
election. At every stage in a political controversy the 
people were to be allowed time for reflection, and in the 
hour of the greatest party victory there was some power in 
the State which had still to be won over before the full 
harvest could be reaped. One result of these complex 
arrangements is constantly in evidence. Once in every 
four years this vast territory becomes the theatre of an 
electoral contest to which there is no parallel. The whole 
Union has to designate by vote the man whom it desires 
to make President. This was not, of course, the original 
intention of those who framed the Constitution. But 
the Electoral College has long ceased to exercise any 
independent choice, and at each Presidential Election the 
action of the electorate is direct. Here at least, it might 
be thought, the check system is suspended. By an 
assertion of the popular choice, solitary, unmistakable, 
admitting of no revision, subject to no appeal, the will of 
the American people becomes incarnate in the person of a 
single man. Yet when the contest is over, when the 
excitement has died down, when the electors have 
returned to their homes flushed with victory or saddened 
by defeat, what remains? What have the success- 
ful party to show for all the labour that has made 
their candidate the supreme executive officer of the 
greatest Republic in the world? Can it be that after 
each four years’ labour the mountain is delivered only of a 
mouse? It looks very much like it. There is a new citizen 
at the White House. There is a new series of Messages 
coloured here and there by the personal qualities of each 


successive President. There are changes in the com- 
position of the Cabinet. But where are we to look for the 
political results of the election? Certainly not in these 
expressions of the President’s personal wishes. They tell 
us what he would like Congress to do, but whether Congress 
will do it is determined by a variety of considerations 
which were scarcely mentioned, it may be, during the 
campaign that placed him in office. He is there to say 
how in his opinion the United States ought to be 
governed, what measures its Legislature should pass, on 
what lines the Department of Foreign Affairs, acting in 
conjunction with the Senate, should shape its relations with 
other Powers. But for the most part these utterances de 
nothing more than express the President’s opinion. They 
are listened to with greater or less respect, and they may or 
may not leave traces in the volume which contains the Acta 
of Congress for the years that make up his term of office. 
But that is all. For anything more we must turn to 
the conflicting influences which determine the action of 
the party majority in the House of Representatives,—a 
majority which is not necessarily of the same mind with 
that which elected the President. 

And yet, when all these facts have had their full weight 
given them, we take up each Message as it comes with a 
sense that this time, at all events, it is going to disclose to 
us the secrets of American policy. It is only in retrospect 
that we realise how little connexion the two things may 
have, how large a part of the President’s mind may have 
no counterpart in the deliberations of Congress. Mr. 
Taft, as might have been expected, has resigned himself 
to these limitations. He says very little on the questions 
which played so large a part in Mr. Roosevelt's Messages. 
The new President writes as though he had no great 
measures to recommend. It may be, the Times corre- 
spondent tells us, that he intends to deal with these 
questions by means of special Messages, and that in these 
he will “ strike a more individual and forceful note.” But 
the reason he gives for this anticipation is not a convincing 
one. It is that in this way the President will encourage his 
Progressive followers. But as another correspondent pointed 
out the other day, to encourage his Progressive followers 
is not at all the same thing as encouraging the Republican 
Party. The Republicans are at length threatened by a 
“really serious schism,’’—a schism which is all the more 
dangerous because it affects the element in their policy 
which has hitherto been the main cause of their unity. 
For years past, whatever private opinions good Republicans 
might permit themselves to hold on minor matters, there has 
been an absolute agreement as to the sacredness of high 
Protective duties. For many years American finance has 
been governed by this one consideration. Other countries 
have levied duties with a view to meeting the national 
expenditure. The United States has heaped up the national 
expenditure in order to cover the levying of duties. The 
whole military pension system has been based on this 
inversion of all the ordinary principles of taxation. 
Devices for spending public money have been invented 
because if the public money were left unexpended there 
would be no decent excuse for maintaining the tariff 
which provides it. Even an American Protectionist 
has been afraid to say in so many words that the con- 
sumer must submit to whatever duties the protected 
industries think it safe to exact from him. The demand 
has been draped, and an imaginary public need has been 
invented to serve this purpose. Now a new Republicanism 
is growing up which would like to deprive the Democratic 
Party of the credit of being the sole defenders of Free-trade, 
and if Congress comes to legislate in earnest the effect of 
this change ma» extend over the whole range of party 
politics. On the whole, therefore, it seems more probable 
that Mr. Taft will be slow to encourage one half of his 
party at the cost of irritating the other half and thus 
confusing the political issue in the next Presidential cam- 
paign. At least, if he takes the bolder line, it will be 
inconsistent with the caution with which he is supposed 
to be so largely endowed. 

One special Message the President will be compelled to 
send. The United States Government cannot afford to 
play much longer with the question of Nicaragua. That 
unfortunate Republic has transgressed even the limits 
within which the tolerance or contempt of its great 
neighbours have permitted it to live in its own 
fashion. So long as it was content to observe the 





ordinary rules by which even civil wars are supposed 
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to be governed it was possible to leave it alone. But 
President Zelaya has to all appearance made perseverance 
in this policy impossible. In Mr. Knox’s Note he is 
charged with disregarding “the enlightened practice of 
civilised nations” by the torture and execution of the 
American officers of the revolutionary force which is in 
arms against him. A civil war carried on on the principle 
of treating prisoners as criminals to be put to death in 
any way that seems appropriate to their captors is certain 
in these days to bring the Government which adopts this 
plan into conflict with any Power that happens to have 
adventurous subjects. Central America is a nest of small 
States, and permitted confusion in one of them is very likely 
to extend to the others. Even if the United States were 
willing to leave its own citizens to the tender mercies of 
President Zelaya, it could not do so without risk of 
further complications. 
have subjects who are given to seek their fortunes abroad, 
and in an unsettled country they may easily find them- 
selves compelled to side with one or the other party in an 
internal quarrel. If their Governments were free to 
protect them when necessary by the use of the methods by 
which Great Powers impose their will upon small ones, no 
great harm would follow. The offending Republic would 
be held accountable for the act of its Executive, and 
the punishment inflicted would prevent a repetition of 
the offence. But in the case of Central America the 
Monroe doctrine makes it almost certain that the United 
States would resent any such action on the part of 
a European Power, and in this way an intervention 
designed only to redress a wrong done to its own 
subjects might have very far-reaching consequences. If 
the United States treats Central America as a preserve into 
which no other Power may intrude, it is bound to prevent 
it from becoming an international nuisance. At present 


Nicaragua eminently deserves this description, and now | 


that her President has signalised his reign by the slaughter 
of two American citizens taken in arms against him, it is 
satisfactory to learn from Mr. Taft that no diplomatic 
doctrine must be “ permitted to operate for the perpetua- 
tion of an irresponsible Government” or “for the escape 
of just obligations.” 


ment. 
make subsequent action more difficult. The Central 
American States would be extremely ill advised to make 
common cause with so embarrassing an ally as President 
Zelaya, 


ODD JOBS. 

I AZINESS is certainly not the vice of to-day. Even the 

4 idle are active, and let off their energies in odd jobs. 
Occasionally these are found for them by Satan, but more 
often by that angel of good nature who attends continually 
upon the underworked comfortable. There are in the world 
certain able people 
jobbers,” but who 
category. Owing to some temperamental peculiarity, they 
cannot do their best unless their work is varied. 
they have a dash of quixotry in their natures. 
delightful ill-judged goodness about them, a goodness with 
which such a profitable quality as sustained industry seems 
incompatible. They have many irons in the fire, and they 
hammer upon each in turn with hopeful and fervent activity, 
but of long concentration they are incapable. Asa rule they 
are without the capacity to make money, and without the 
desire to do so. If they are born with enough to live on, 
they are often delightful characters, free of the self-interest 
which it is so difficult to divorce from ambition, and of the 
frivolity which idleness fosters. But suppose they belong 
to the working classes? The thought of them brings 
us face to face with one of the most difficult and dis- 
couraging of modern problems, the question of the effect 
of poverty and wealth upon the moral nature. Born in 
the upper classes, such men belong to the best; born below a 
certain level, and they sink almost inevitably to the bottom, 
involving their families in their ruin. The present writer 
was talking lately of these energetic haters of monotony to an 
educated woman living among the poor of Southwark. The 
only hope for such men lies, she said, in a trade which offers 
constant change and entertainment, such as costermongering. 


Some of the European Powers | 





No doubt the application of this | 
warning will call for the exercise of judgment and | 
moderation on the part of the United States Govern- | 
But to neglect giving effect to it now would only | 





who are sometimes counted with the “odd | 
ought perhaps to come under some other | 
| they do good—when the quarrel is not a family affair. From 
Sometimes | 
There is a | 





Even here, if they cannot stand some monotony, the 

keeps their heads above water. The coster who = 
thing always, and is always to be found in the same p] one 
on the same beat, is usually a very respectable an 
sells two or three things, according to the season, he =e ro 
do well. But if he sells what he calls “ everything,” me that 
all over the place, there is no hope for him; he mest be a 
a tramp. — 

But to return to the idle men and women who delight j 

odd jobs. The best of them are attracted by philanthrop i. 
the technical sense—i.e., by benevolence towards the a 
and very often they put through a really good piece of work 
if only it is short. ‘Odd jobbers” come fresh and full of the 
high spirits which hard work inevitably breaks to whatever 
job they undertake, and very often they come with some very 
useful illusions. The first of these is that all persons suffe 


: ‘ ring 
from signal misfortunes, . 


especially if those misfortunes are 


| connected with oppression, are good, or at least lovable. This 


is one of those noble illusions which the regular worker loses 
with the greatest pang, but it is one which while it lasts gives 
a wonderful zest to the righter of wrongs. It is true that it 
sometimes leads to injustice, but it is an injustice which falls 
as a rule upon two very broad backs,—that of the oppressor, 
who does not care, and that of the hard-working philanthropist, 
who is used to it. 

With those spasmodically energetic persons who look for 
odd jobs chiefly within their own circle match-making igs a 
great favourite. The desire to “match-make” is natural 
to most women, and probably on the whole it is beneficial 
to society. Generally it is undertaken with mixed motives, 
Without cynicism, we believe that the most 
motive is simply a wish for entertainment. 


prevalent 
A match in 


| making, if only one can watch it from close by, is the most 


interesting of all comedies. According to the match-maker’s 
character, she enjoys the sight of happiness or the unfold- 
ing of plot and intrigue. The spectacle renews her 
youth. It isa piece of work which may have great results, 
may be productive of a good deal of gratitude, and at 
least can never be undone. The role of Providence is 
intensely attractive. We doubt whether there is any woman 
who does not hope to play it and shine in it before her 
death. Not that men never give their attention to match- 
making, but we think their point of view is somewhat 
different. They are actuated as a rule by a great desire 
to serve or please one of the parties concerned, not by 
the delight of the drama. They desire the end, they do not 
want to see the working. Match-making on the part of a 
mother is not, of course, an odd job. It is, or she thinks it to 
be, part of her regular work,—the finishing touch to the 
happiness of her child, which has been her duty since its 
birth. 

Prominent among those who love odd jobs are hardy 
persons, who mix themselves up in quarrels with a view to 
effecting reconciliations. Sometimes they are actuated by a 
noble desire for peace, mitigated, no doubt, by a wish to be 
in the thick of any interesting situation. Sometimes also 
such a quarrel friends, acquaintances, and even “in-law” 
relations had better stand aside, not so much lest the fate of 
the rash person who interposes befall them, but lest they make 
the breach worse. No physician from the outside can judge of 
the seriousness of wounds given in a family fight. Wounds 
which seem fatal to affection heal at once, and scratches 
fester and cannot be mollified. The affection which is the 
natural and usual outcome of relationship may be counted on 
with too much certainty; but the members of one family, 
though they may not like, do in a marvellous way under- 
stand one another. It is true that sympathy is the great 
enlightener, but it is not the only one. Blood gives a 
comprehension which common interests, and even great 
affection, often fail to impart. Not every quarrel is 4 
misunderstanding. It is possible for two persons to know 
one another so well as to make each sure that his aversion 
is unconquerable. There are people whose only chance of 
mutual forgiveness lies in their not meeting; to bring them 
together in person is a sure method of parting them for ever 
in soul. They can act justly, even generously, if they do not 
see one another. The man or woman bent upon a job of 
reconciliation never realises this. 

A few people who are not positively bad are born with a 
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ible desire to punish. The love of justice is tainted in 


a hearts. Like a vicious horse, they do best in steady 
work. Laziness is not in them, and if they are free of 


the necessity of earning their bread they let off nefarious 
steam in odd jobs. No one believes himself to be malevolent, 
or even revengeful ; and these intrinsically unkind people hide 
from their consciences behind a screen upon which they write 
the words “ public spiritedness.” They never have so good an 
appetite, nor feel so happy or 0 much alive, as when they are 
holding up to public ignominy some unhappy clerk or public 
servant, or even shopman, who has done them some trifling 
wrong. With them there is no forgiveness for a rough word, 
a mistake, a moment’s unpunctuality, or the slightest derelic- 
tion of duty. The offender is hunted to justice, and the accuser 
Joves the sport. It is big game, this destruction of prospects 
and reputations, and it is dangerous, for the victims, how- 
ever humble, live to hate. Probably these malevolent “odd 
jobbers” are not quite so bad as they seem. The worst of all 
“odd jobbing” is that it destroys the power of mental focus. 
Regular work as a rule enables a man to measure the im- 
portance of his own undertakings. Without it the power to 
weigh our own wrongs and other men’s rights in a just balance 
israre. The perpetual refastening of the attention upon new 
work destroys the sense of proportion. 





LITERARY ASSOCIATIONS OF CHEDDAR GORGE. 
T will be ten thousand pities if, from lack of financial 
support, the National Trust for Places of Historic 
Interest or Natural Beauty is not able to preserve to the 
public for all time the famous Cheddar Gorge. At present, 
us was mentioned in the Spectator of November 20th, the Trust | 
has secured the option of purchasing the quarry, and thereby | 
preventing any operations which can only tend to the dis- 
figurement of this lovely spot. This option, however, will 
expire in a few months. Cheddar is a neighbourhood, not | 
merely of rare natural charm, but one which is hallowed by 
its literary associations. 

Nowadays few people probably read the works of Miss 
Hannah More, but in her own time they had a tremendous 
circulation, and, at any rate, she was remunerated for her 
efforts on a scale that is calculated to make budding writers 
of the present generation open their eyes with astonishment 
and sigh for similar treatment. Mr. Augustine Birrell in one 


of his delightful essays has recorded the fact that he got rid 





of Hannah More’s writings by burying them deep down in 
his garden, and he expressed the fervent hope that they | 
might never be disturbed. Yet for her novel “Coelebs in | 
Search of a Wife,” which was issued in 1809, she obtained 
£2,000 in a single year, and still retained the copyright in her 
own hands. Nearly the whole of the lives of Hannah More 
and her sisters was spent in the lovely Cheddar Valley, first 
at Cowslip Green, and then at a house which Hannah built | 
for herself out of her literary earnings, and which she called 
Barley Wood. At both places she was visited from time to 
time by persons of distinction in the literary, political, or 
religious world. Cowslip Green, declared Horace Walpole, 
one of Miss More’s friends and correspondents, must be 
“some relation, a cousin at least, to Strawberry Hill.” It was 
1t Cowslip Green that the Misses More entertained the Rev. 
Jolin Newton, the associate of the poet Cowper at Olney, who 
on the occasion of his return from one of these visits expressed 
his appreciation of the hospitality of the sisters in the following 
ingenious verse :— 
“Tn Helicon could I my pen dip, 

I might attempt the praise of Mendip ; 

Were bards a hundred I'd outstrip ’em 

If equal to the theme of Shipham ; 

But harder still the task, I ween, 

To give its due to Cowslip Green.” 

Cheddar in those days, however, if we are to believe the 
testimony of Hannah More, was not the haven of happiness 
that it is to-day. “The incumbent of a neighbouring parish,” 
she writes, “is intoxicated about six times a week, and is often 
prevented from preaching from black eyes, earned by fighting. 
We saw but one Bible in the entire parish, and that was used 
to prop a flower-pot.” ‘Who was Abraham?” asked Miss 
More of one of the children of the district. “I think he was 
an Exeter man,” was the reply, delivered after a pause devoted 
to consideration. An altogether different type of man from 
the Rev. John Newton was a visitor to Hannah More’s 
house in 1814. This was young De Quincey, that erratic 


their barouche to take Margaret and me to Barley Wood. 
valley of Wrington was as rich and lovely as ever. 
ridge, the church tower, the islands in the distance were what they 
were 40 years ago and more. 
| changed. ..... 
| trellis work very like the old. 
ruins; and the root-house, which was called the ‘ Tecta pauperis 


The urn of Locke has been moved. 
where it did. 


| wonderful. 


| and instantly recollected that it was the ‘ Book of Martyrs.’ 


genius who was afterwards to win renown, if not wealth, by 
“The English Opium-Eater.” 
Siddons, “then retiring from the stage in her fifty-ninth year, 
and was amused by an animated debate which he heard 
between the two ladies on the points of Calvinism, till Hannah 
More’s ladylike tact changed the subject, and wiled Mrs. 
Siddons into her charming recollections of Johnson and 
Garrick.” 


Here De Quincey met Mrs. 


An even more famous lover of the Cheddar Cliffs than any 


of those previously mentioned was Lord Macaulay, historian, 
essayist, poet, and statesman. 
Lord Macaulay,” by his nephew, Sir George Trevelyan, we 
are told that Macaulay as a boy was always a welcome guest 
at Barley Wood, where he was encouraged without being 
spoiled. 
Misses More in 1807, Macaulay says of his hostesses that they 
could not make enough of him. 
and I was to preach and they got people in from the fields, 
and I stood on a chair and preached sermons. 
been indicted for holding a conventicle.” 
he had won fame and fortune in a measure given to few men, 
Macaulay spoke with pleasure of his sojourns at Barley Wood, 
and with an affection almost filial of the Mores. 
summer of 1852 he was attacked by an illness which at one 
time threatened to have a fatal termination, his thoughts 
turned to the much-loved Cheddar district, and it was in 
order that he might be near it that he went to Clifton in the 
search of health. Writing in his journal on August 21st, 1852, 
he says :— 


In the “Life and Letters of 


Speaking of a visit of a week which he paid to the 
“They taught me to cook, 
I might have 


Years later, when 


When in the 


At eleven the Harfords, of Blaise Castle, called in 
The 
The Mendip 


“ A fine day. 


But Barley Wood itself is greatly 
The old roses run up the old trellis work, or up 
But the Temple of the Winds is in 


That was my favourite haunt. 
The urn of Porteous stands 
The place is improved, but it is not the place where 
I passed so many happy days in my childhood.” 
Writing a few days later—namely, August 28th—he says :— 
“Immediately after breakfast we set off for Cheddar. My 
orders were not obeyed. However, I pardoned the disobedience 
when we came to the pass, for I was never more delighted by any 
scenery. ‘The gradual rising of the heights, till the defile, from a 
rather tame valley, became the most awful of ravines, was 
We lunched at Cheddar. To the church. I remember 
the old pulpit of stone painted. 1 saw a book fastened to a desk, 
So 
it was. I had not been there during more than forty years. That 
is the only copy of the ‘ Book of Martyrs’ that I ever saw in a 


Evandri,’ has quite disappeared. 


parish church. It is in tatters, thumbed to pieces, the first edition 
in black letter, but I could make out the account of Tyndal, and 
some prints of burnings...... Home by Axbridge. Saw dear 


old Barley Wood from the road.” 
On September 14th Macaulay says :— 

“ After breakfast Ellis and I drove to Wrington. . . Wa 
then walked to Barley Wood. They very kindly asked me to go 
upstairs. We saw Mrs. Hannah More’s room. The bed is where 
her sofa and desk used to stand. The old bookcases—some of 
them at least—remain. I could point out the very place where 
the ‘Don Quixote,’ in four volumes, stood, and the very place from 
which I took down, at ten years old, the ‘Lyrical Ballads.” With 
what delight and horror I read the ‘ Ancient Mariner.’ ” 
Macaulay's affection for Hannah More did not cause him to 
have any false notion as to her true position in literature. 
Writing from Calcutta, June 15th, 1837, to the editor of the 
Edinburgh Review, he says :— 

“T never, to the best of my recollection, proposed to review 
Hannah More’s life or works. If I did it must have been in jest. 
She was exactly the very last person in the world about whom I 
should choose to write a critique. She was a very kind friend to 
me from childhood. Her notice first called out my literary tastes. 
Her presents laid the foundation of my library. She was to me 
what Ninon was to Voltaire—begging her pardon for comparing 
her to a strumpet, and yours for comparing myself to a great man. 
She was really a second mother to me. I have a real affection for 
her memory. I, therefore, could not possibly write about her, 
unless I wrote in her praise, and all the praise which I could give 
her writings, even after straining my conscience in her favour, 
would be far indeed from satisfying any of her admirers.” 


THE POOL IN DECEMBER. 
HE Tower Bridge has set a ‘difference on the river that 
Dickens knew; the tide on which Quilp rowed to his 
counting-house, and Gaffer Hexam earned his grisly living. 








The difference is of a changing city, of new buildings for old, 
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of the spirit which inseribes “ P.L.A.” on the caps of 
officials of the Port of London. But the life of the Pool 
remains the same. The tide swings as high, the pulse of the 
City beats as strongly about the bridge and the shipping. 
Idlers on Tower Bridge are suspected. You may lean on the 
parapet and stare down at the lighters and the barges, and 
the water racing under the great bascules, and you will not 
escape the attention of policemen. The fascination of the 
river possibly seems an insufficient excuse to those whose 
work lies nearest to it; indeed, policemen may doubt whether 
those who appear to be fascinated should not be moved on 
altogether. 


The spell lies strongest on the river, perhaps, on a winter 
morning of fog not yet thinned by sunlight, a baze too trans- 
parent to hide the nearer ships and warehouses, but thick 
enough to blur distance into spaces of vaporous yellow; you 
cannot see across the river, but it would be difficult to mark 
the point where you first catch sight of the barges drifting 
down the tide to the bridge. It is a spell partly of colour, 
partly of sound, and of a knowledge of other sounds 
belonging to ceaseless work, unheard because of the loader 
noise of the bridge. The bridge is a din of hoofs and wheels, 
a din multiplied by its steel and its resonant arches. You 
turn to watch some large steamer taking her cargo on board, 
with all the clamour and bustle of a great warehouse in 
motion and men working and shouting on the deck, and you 
ean hear nothing. The bridge throbs like a stretched wire ; 
the roar of drays and omnibuses is in the roadway behind 
you, and in front the long cranes dip and sway and feel at 
the ship’s hold in silence. Over all is the yellow murk of the 
fog; mist which catches its colour from the water racing 
beneath it and the sunlight partly melting its upper layers; 
it is the tint of the rim of coal-gas flame, and coal-gases 
doubtless mingle in its vapour. Here under the bridge the 
‘Seamew’s’ black funnel is wreathed and crowned with steam, 
and her derricks swing ceaselessly below the white clouds 
whisked away down wind. There, on the deck of an anchored 
barge, the air shivers over an iron basket filled with glowing 
clinkers. The yellow water swirls up into bubbles at the 
check of the barge’s bows, riding in the full current of the 
tide; nearer inshore, in a quieter stream, straw floats, and 
chaff, and soot; soot dots the still surfaces between the 
barges and the bank. 


The river is all life and moyement and vigour, but you do 
not realise the full pulse of the City’s traffic until you see the 
warehouses and the steamship offices from the land side, as 
you may look at them walking, say, from the Tower eastward 
by Little Thames Street and Wapping High Street. The 
drays, arriving, waiting, leaving for fresh loads; the huge 
horses slipping and starting on the greasy cobbles; the vans 
thundering over the bridges that span the locks and channels 
leading to the basins of the docks,—those noises are the sudden, 
insistent passages, and the drone, the burden of it all is the 
vibrant hum of machinery, of rollers and clanking chains and 
pulleys creaking over bales hoisted to open hatchways. Here 
and there you may come to quieter spaces, or spaces that 
would be quiet if it were not for the intermittent drum of 
horseshoes on the roadway; there are the railings round 
the entrance to Wapping Basin, for instance, with the 
staid, solid little rows of houses behind them, one of 
the Customs buildings on the one side and the Port 
of London Authority on the other. It is an oddly 
separate little place, with a genius of its own which belongs 
too to most buildings that have memories of sea and ships; 
to Coastguards’ stations, and cannon mounted in gardens 
bordered with whitewashed flint, and figureheads looking out 
over harbour waters. Wapping Entrance doubtless saw more 
strolling passers-by before the whole riverside was lined by 
wharves and warehouses; to-day its cobbled floor is untrodden 
and grass-grown, and its lopped plane-trees are as smoke- 
stained as the grass below them. You get a strange sense of 
the blackness and business of Thames-side on a misty day 
looking out over the Pool by Wapping Basin. Soot, wood- 
ehips, and perhaps astray cabbage-leaf float on the yellow, 
motionless water of the lock; out on the far side of the river 
the funnel of a large steamer belches out great clouds of coal- 
smoke that float down stream with the wind tearing rifts in 
them as you would tear a curtain; then, close at hand, the 
black background throws up the pink and blue of a child’s 
frock and pinafore, a yellow-haired child running bare-headed 





into a butcher’s shop. Children in pink and blue fram 
selves oddly against those black walls and railings. Yoy t 
other hints of unexpected colour,—a whole courtyard anne 
with Virginia creeper, trees spied at the end of an alley on the 
very brim of the dock. You may even find cleanliness in 
unhoped-for places; at the foot of Wapping Old Stairs, for 
instance, where you might suppose would be the muddiest of 
river mud. But Wapping Old Stairs is not a stairway into 
mud. You may find your way down the narrow passage that 
leads to the stairs, and wonder why the wall above you ig 
topped with cement and broken bottles, and then you may 
walk down the worn stones to the lapping water at the 
bottom, and discover that the waves break on clean brown 
sand. It is as deserted and silent a little stairway as you will 
find; the piles that stand round it have rotted out of their iron 
caps, and the slime of decay is green on the lessening wood : 
but there is still an attempt to keep up the air that should 
belong to landing-places, to offer the welcome which should 
await voyagers. “The Town of Ramsgate, Wapping Old 
Stairs,”—a large painted placard above the steps proclaims 
neighbouring ales. “The Townof Ramsgate,’—that unlikely 
name should belong to the same pages as “The Six Jolly 
Fellowship-Porters.” 


e them. 


But you cannot see the Pool as it should be seen from 
Tower Bridge or Wapping Old Stairs. To come to any 
acquaintance with the Pool on a misty winter morning you 
must row on it, or be rowed, rather, since the oarsman needs 
to know something more than the skill needed on higher 
reaches of the river. Nor would the skiifs and the gigs of the 
river above Teddington Lock suit these broader waters. The 
rowboat of the tidal river is thick-planked and flat-bottomed, 
and the first sense you get in her of the river is the strength 
of the tide on her beam. You step down into her under the 
lee of a pier, and rowing out into the fairway, the ebbing tide 
catches her as wind catches paper; the yellow current hisses 
bubbles round her stern. But she rides rough water easily 
enough, as you find when the Thames Police boat rushes up 
stream, spreading a big V of awash behind her which she 
would correct in less privileged vessels. The waves jump 
under the bow and pass with no more than a spatter of spray. 
Here, in the full strength of the tideway, rowing leisurely past 
the ordered shipping, is a new knowledge of the weight and 
the size of boats and ships. From the bridge a barge or string 
of barges, steered with labouring sweeps through the arch, 
looks nothing very formidable. On the level water below the 
beam of the black hulk veers sudden and enormous, the 
weight overbearing. Weight is the first, great impression you 
get of water and ships; the combined weight of the two 
when, as may easily happen with a racing tide and a 
south-west wind, a barge with its furled red sails and 
fluttering blue vane rides down to be jammed athwart 
a row of barges waiting empty at the roads. She 
may have to stay there till the tide eases. Other barges 
ride in a long string below her; on a sunny day 
each one as bright as a toyshop, and even on a day 
of fog the gayest company. Emerald-green, sky-blue, ver- 
milion, canary-yellow, dot and streak and splash the Thames 
barges like paintboxes; their sails are bright red-brown, and 
the little vanes they fly at their mastheads are every colour of 
the rainbow from Cambridge blue to the dullness of a washed 
shirt. But the colour and gaiety belong not only to the 
smaller boats and barges. The prevailing note of the larger 
steamers is smoke-black; here is a three-masted brigantine 
carrying stone from Guernsey, and there, obvious xmong 
friends and visitors, are the ‘ Albatross’ and the ‘ Guillemot,’ 
sister-ships of the ‘Seamew,’ and as dark and businesslike as 
she. But there are others brighter and whiter; the ‘San 
Lucar,’ a Norwegian, among them, piled many feet high on ali 
her decks with cases of bananas and tomatoes; her hull is 
white above and red below the water-line, and she unloads her 
cargo on a switchback which runs the cases to the warehouse 
floors with only the handling needed to set them on its 
travelling ropes—a very busy little side-show. Busiest, 
perhaps, look the tiny tugs which fuss dancing down the tide 
from roadstead to roadstead ; and oddest and most impudent 
of shape, perhaps, the fish-carriers steaming with ice and 
empty boxes away out to the Dogger Bank fleet. The c ck of 
the nose of the fish-carrier sums up Billingsgate. But the 
fish-carrier, too, sums up the confidence and the business ol 
the whole stretch of river. The mistiest and roughest of 
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rnings sees the same coming and going of boats 
argoes, the same volleyed smoke, fresh paint, 
the unceasing vigour of toiling men, of oars 
fic of the tideway. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
MARIE ANTOINETTE. 


[To tHe Eprrom or THE “Sprcrator.”"] 
Six,—The centenary of 1789 has gone from us by twenty years. 
If we could put ourselves back a century, we should be at the 
height of Napoleon’s Empire, and under the meridian of his 
triumphs. Yet men are still arguing about the Revolution. 
Historians present it from innumerable points of view; and 
France continues to be a battle-ground for the principles which 
were then asserted, but their opponents are weaker and fewer 
as the years go by. This does not make them less rancorous. 
Though Napoleon’s Empire was ephemeral, his ideals were 

rmanent. If his sword annihilated the old society, his 
administration was an essential factor in organising and 
inspiring the new. He made the unification and the resurrec- 
tion of Italy inevitable, as he foresaw; and he worked for 
the consolidation of Germany, which assuredly he did not 
intend. He was a cleansing and constructive force; but his 
jnfluence was also more extensive than is generally per- 
ceived. Without him the Revolution would have been a 
chaos; through him it became ordered and creative. After 
him the dynastic Restorations and the politics of the Holy 
Alliance were predestined to an ignominious failure; equally 
odious and futile, they died of hatred and contempt. Even 
Tory England was influenced, and vanquished in the end, by 
the liberating spirit of her captive. Within twenty years of 
his overthrow, Parliamentary reform had been accomplished, 
and England entered a new way of life; whether leading her up 
hill or down remains to be proved. Theevil that Napoleon did 
was limited to France, the good was extended over Europe. It 
was neither extinguished at Waterloo, nor interred with his 
bones at St. Helena. More permanently than Oliver Cromwell, 
and on a bigger stage, he “cast the Kingdoms old into another 
mould.” If the Revolution was the womb of modern Europe, 
Napoleon was the sire. And, whatever may happen, the old 
order cannot be restored: politically, socially, theologically, 
intellectually, it is dead; and the Revolution, in spite of dis- 
appointments and mistakes, has brought something better; 
though we should not forget how much of our existing world 
is due to the French philosophers of the eighteenth century, 
and to the practical English thinkers of the seventeenth. 
And our nineteenth century, which began with Napoleon, 
which produced Cavour, and which ended with Bismarck, 
may boast, not only of stupendous events, but of colossal and 
heroic men. Its political changea, however, were probably 
the least of its achievements. Its higher gifts to us were an 
enlarged freedom, the quickening sense of nationality, the 
historical spirit, the scientific mind and method, the applica- 
tion of science to practical affairs, universal education, and 
an uneasy conscience about social problems. Out of these 
ingredients the unknown future of Europe is being 
precipitated. 

Such, perhaps, are some of the convictions which are borne 
in upon us when we ponder the Revolutionary movement in a 
detached and philosophic spirit; but our attitude is changed 
insensibly when our thoughts dwell on the personages at 
whose cost the titanic drama was enacted. “Sad stories of 
the death of Kings” are as old as history, and more numerous 
than its centuries; but none are so pathetic, to superficial 
observers, as the doom of Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette. 
The very defects of Louis as a King plead for him as a man; 
and, from Burke downwards, the last Queen of France has 
never iacked impassioned and chivalrous defenders. 

Often as the story of Marie Antoinette has been told, it has 
never been made more interesting than by Mr. Belloc in 
his new Life*; familiar as it is, he holds us absorbed 
and thrilled. Though we know the catastrophe, we 
follow the development of the tragedy with breathless 
interest. It is always as a drama that he conceives and 
presents the life of his heroine; and he has the rare merit 
of working impersonally, without sentiment or prejudice, so 


Destiny, in the Greek sense: that is Mr. Belloc’s thesis, and 
he justifies it abundantly. “She is the most perfect subject 
of tragedy which history affords,” drifting helplessly and 
inevitably to her fate. There is more than an element of 
truth in this ; but, on the other hand, if many of her defects 
were caused, not by a blind fate, but by a neglected education, 
many more were aggravated by a want of ordinary tact and 
prudence, as well as by an utter want of self-control, in which 
che was culpably and vulgarly deficient. Even Germans have 
to suffer when they fail in tact, though it may seem as 
unjust as punishing negroes for being black. The Germanic 
Dauphiness may have meant well; but she neither understoo4 
nor liked the French, to whose good qualities she was entirely 
blind. As Daupbiness, she alienated the Court: as Queen, 
she alienated, offended, and in the end grievously outraged 
and wronged the nation. Her nickname, “L’Autrichienne,” 
given first by Mesdames de France to their tactless niece, was 
adopted afterwards by the populace to express their deep and 
sound suspicion of a foreign and hostile influence. As we 
know now, the Queen was guilty of treasonable acts which 
were really worse than anything that was suspected, even 
during the height of Revolutionary passion. 


The French Government was bankrupt, the old régime was 
unsound, the dynasty was worn out, a change was impera- 
tive; but no change ever began so benevolently, or with 
so much goodwill and enthusiasm on all sides. There is 
every indication that a strong ruler might have organised 
a reformation, which, however sweeping, need not have 
degenerated into a revolution. Louis XVI. was not 
strong. He was unusually slow in mind and lethargic in 
disposition. His vices were not those of his predecessors; 
but, had he lived out his life at ease, he might have become 
a more amiable Vitellius, whose tastes he shared, and to 
whose figure he was approaching. Louis was benevolent in 
no ordinary measure. Clearly he meant well; and, in spite of 
his deficiencies, honesty would have carried him very far. 
But he was not honest; his correspondence proves it too 
abundantly. The Court could not’ be trusted by any party. 
It tampered with many, and betrayed them all. It was on 
this rock that Mirabeau would have been wrecked had he 
lived, even if he had been as strong as Mr. Belloc imagines. 
The tragedy of Charles I. was repeated by Louis XVI. Each 
King died ultimately because no man could trust him. Louis 
was timid and credulous as well as insincere. His timidity 
in religious matters was utilised by the French Bishops and 
the Roman Court for their own purposes; and his natural 
insincerity was encouraged by those who teach that casuistry 
is lawful. To these pernicious counsellors were added the 
emigrant nobility and the Queen. All of them advocated 
material interests which were not those of the nation at large, 
and in the end they were all implicated with foreigners in 
civil wars and invasions. These elements of the situation 
must not be forgotten when we judge the actors. The emigra- 
tion began before there was any active hostility from the 
popular side, and the emigrants were immediately in touch 
with the German Courts. The reaction of the Episcopate 
began before the first enthusiasm of the States-General had 
cooled, and all the influence of Rome was organised against 
the Revolution. Mr. Belloc seems to forget that Pius VL 
condemned it in an allocution as early as March, 1790: con- 
demning not ecclesiastical changes merely, but stigmatising 
liberty of conscience as sacrilegious, describing as “ devilish” 
the substitution of national sovereignty for Royal absolutism, 
the equality of all men before the law, and the eligibility of 
all citizens for the public service. The Papacy declared war 
on the Revolution long before the nation was moved to 
hostility against the clergy. 

Except for this unfortunate and significant omission, Mr. 
Belloc is singularly fair and admirably clear. He shows, 
what is too often dissembled, that every change in the position 
of the Royal Family was preceded by some act on their own 
part of treachery, or folly, or violence. Contrary to the 
general impression, they were maintained, not only liberally, 
but lavishly, even in the Temple; and money never seems 
to have been wanting for any purpose. But Mr. Belloc 
is most admirable in the closing scenes. He points out, 
so truly, that “the history of the Revolution is a history 
of war.” The Terror was “nothing but martial law.” He 
shows us, in a fatal sequence as the tragedy deepens, the 
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far as Marie Antoinette is concerned. She was the sport of 
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invasion of the frontiers, the massacre of the aristocrats, the 
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proclamation of the Republic, the battles of Valmy and 
Jemappes, the treason of Dumouriez, the Committee of Public 
Safety, the loss of fortress after fortress, until only Maubeuge 
was left between Paris and the avenging Teutonic armies, 
while civil war was raging in the South and West. At 
this crisis the Queen’s trial was held. It coincided 
with the heroic and triumphant exploit of Carnot, who 
snatched victory out of defeat, rolled back the invasion 
at Wattignies, relieved Maubeuge, and saved France. This, 
according to Napoleon, was the greatest military exploit of 
the Revolution. As this decisive action was trembling in the 
balance Marie Antoinette was driving to the guillotine; 
and as her head was shown to the people the armies of 
the people were victorious. Sympathy we must feel for a 
suffering and fallen women, but we cannot condone her 
offences. She inspired every movement of reaction and 
revenge, stirring up civil war and foreign attacks, betraying 
French military secrets to Austria, trying to make a profit 
out of theological strife. Her conduct may be plausibly 
explained, much of it cannot possibly be excused. Not only 
France, but European liberty itself, was fighting for existence 
in that tremendous fray. Dreadful as the Terror was, the 
reprisals of the Court and of their Austrian avengers would 
probably have been far worse if Paris had fallen into their 
hands; and to their vengeance would have been added the 
tender mercies of reactionary and triumphant ecclesiastics. 
Terrible indeed was the struggle for a liberated France, 
one and indivisible. The price exacted was enormous and 
deplorable; but it was worth paying, and the responsibility 
for it does not by any means lie wholly or chiefly on the 
popular side, whatever may be the guilt of some among tbe 
popular leaders. As the whole drama is unfolded, we cannot 
but realise that the Gods upon their thrones are just, though 
many of their instruments of justice were vile exceedingly. 
That, however, is the Gods’ affair, not ours. 


We may thank Mr. Belloc, and we do cordially, for a most 
impartial and interesting biography. He has walked over 
glowing embers without burning his feet. We hear the bugles 
calling, and we catch the gleam of steel, as he tells of 
“ battles longago.” Hesets before us the strife of leaders, the 
rage of the people, and the doom of Kings. All this is done 
admirably ; and we are grateful, in these days of the 
researcher, for a history that lives and runs in fluent 
English. But there is a very grave defect in Mr. Belloc’s 
general view of history. He talks much of “the Faith,” 
personifying it with a capital dignity. With the personal 
aspect of his beliefs we have nothing to do. Neither should 
an historian concern himself with the metaphysical side of 
religion. But religion organised and active is another matter. 
There we have to deal with facts. And it does not seem to us 
a fact that Europe was an earthly paradise between the fifth 
century and the sixteenth, in which justice prevailed, and 
truth was always victorious, and aggression was unknown. 
To talk of the “intrigue” by which the Jesuits were sup- 
pressed is a violent misuse of terms, when the intriguers were 
every Roman Catholic Government headed and justified by 
the Pope. Of course if Mr. Belloc means that the Society 
was and is a power behind the Pontifical throne, and superior 
to it, his word may be accepted. And there are many other 
strange assertions in Mr. Belloc’s volume, which detract 
seriously from its value in matters of general history and of 
current affairs, besides landing him in many contradictions. 
On the other hand, with all he says about Germany, and 
especially about Prussia, we agree cordially; and we com- 
mend his warnings to the serious consideration of the 
public, 


Mr. Belloc’s pretty pieces, for of such was all the great world 
in the eighteenth century, were indeed puppets in the hands of 
a grimand mocking Destiny. They were the playthings of an 
ironic Fate ; as were all human affairs in the eyes of a majestic 
historian. “Mihi, quanto plura recentium seu veterum revolvo, 
tanto magis ludibria rerum mortalium cunctis in negotiis 
obversantur.” So writes Tacitus; and, to return whence we 
set out, it is a more than Tacitean irony that blind, mad 
George III. should have beaten and caged Napoleon. What 
is the tale of Marie Antoinette beside so stupendous a 
tragedy, which purges the mind of every smaller passion, 
even of pity for the Terror !—I am, Sir, &c., 

Odris. 

[We gladly print Odr:s’ brilliant criticism of Mr. Belloc’s 





ae 
study, but we cannot help thinking that he is somewhat 
indulgent both to Napoleon and to the architects of the Re 
lution. To us Burke’s verdict on the Jacobing js the Pa 
word: “Their improvements were superficial, their erro 
fundamental.” As to Napoleon, may it not be argved that me 
reforms which no doubt seem to run out of the point of - 
sword would have come without him, in a better way aa 
without the reactionary cloud which covered Europe for the 
first twenty years after Waterloo ?—Ep. Spectator. } 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 
_~—— 
THE DUTY OF UNIONIST FREE-TRADERg, 
[To rue Eprror or THe “Srecraror,”’} 
Srr,—I have read, heard, and considered various argumentg 
why Unionist Free-traders should vote for Protectionists at 
this Election only. They have failed to convince me that 4 
Free-trader who sincerely thinks Free-trade is in danger js 
bound to abstain from supporting Free-trade because he jg 
also a Unionist, or for any other reason ; and I shall accord. 
ingly give all the support I can to the cause of Free-trade, 
including cheerful support to Liberal candidates opposed by 
Tariff Reformers. It will give me a particular pleasure, to 
be sure, to vote for Lord Hugh Cecil in the University of 
Oxford; but as I shall disregard ecclesiastical and other 
differences of opinion with Lord Hugh, so I hold myself free 
to disregard, for example, possible differences in political 
details with Mr. Methuen in the Guildford Division of Surrey, 
As for Home-rule and Socialism, all I have to say is that I do 
not for one moment trust Tariff Reformers to protect us from 
either of them. As for the House of Lords, I feel bound as 
a Unionist (which means and includes, as I take it, a general 
attachment to the established political Constitution of these 
kingdoms) to oppose the most audacious attempt to subvert 
the foundations of Parliamentary government which has been 
made since the Revolution of 1688. I do not presume to 
judge other Unionist Free-traders who take different views, 
We have agreed to respect one another's convictions, retain. 
ing freedom to act on our own.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Lincoln's Inn. FREDERICK PoLLock, 


(To tae Epiror or tae “Spectaror.”’] 

Srr,—I presume Mr. Hobhouse is a Unionist. I venture 
therefore to think that your otherwise crushing answer to his 
letter in the Spectator of December 4th does not quite emphasise 
enough what the result of taking his advice must certainly 
mean to the Union. Mr. Hobhouse considers that “the more 
moderate men take part in upholding the financial and 
legislative authority of the House of Commons [7.e., the more 
sweeping a majority they give to Mr. Lloyd George and Mr, 
Churchill], the more moderate and reasonable is likely to be 
the solution of our present trouble.” Truly an amazing con- 
clusion. I venture to say that the result of such action being 
taken by the moderate men would be: (1) The extinction of the 
Second Chamber, and the “ horrid arbitrariness ” of a Cabinet, 
or the section of a Cabinet, the most hateful form of 
despotism possible to conceive. This must follow action on 
the above lines, since depriving the Second Chamber of evena 
suspensory veto,as Mr. Hobhouse would do, means ending that 
Chamber. To quote the Spectator of the same date, “a Second 
Chamber without a veto is palpably and obviously not a 
Second Chamber at all.” (2) The completion of at least “a 
good and strong bridge” to Socialism. (3) The end of the 
Union. As regards (3), does Mr. Hobhouse think the Union 
would be worth a single year’s purchase with Mr. Lloyd George 
and Mr. Churchill supreme in a practically Home-rule Cabinet, 
with a large majority behind them, and in front of them no 
Second Chamber's suspensory veto? It seems to me that 
Mr. Hobhouse has no wish to “try to cling round the legs of 
a triumphant Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Winston Churchill”; 
his letter rather indicates a wish to go arm-in-arm with these 
gentlemen. I think, Sir, that Unionists may well apply to 
advisers or helpers like Mr. Hobhouse the words of Cromwell 
to Vane:—*“ Sir Harry Vane, oh Sir Harry Vane! The Lord 
deliver me from Sir Harry Vane!”—I am, Sir, &c., = 


[Our correspondent’s misgivings are well founded. But he 
has no right to impute to Mr. Henry Hobhouse any disloyalty 
to the Union in view of his consistent and admirable services 
and sacrifices on behalf of that cause.—Ep. Spectator. | 
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[To THE Epiror or THe “Sprectrator.”’] 

Sm,—You are opening your columns to the perplexed 
Trionist yoter, Mr. Hobhouse, and others. May I add my 
pewilderment to the general stock ? Here is a characteristic 
jece of Radical-Socialist legislation, an inauguration in a 
ae way of Tariff Reform. According to the Leicester Daily 
Pos of December Ist, 1909, the Town Council of Leicester has 
adopted the following resolution :— 
“Tht this Council, whilst realising the many advantages 
ined by the introduction of labour-saving machinery when it is 
Ft roduced for other purposes than saving wages, gives instruction 
— each Committee that no labour-saving machinery will be 
rsnctioned by this Council, until alternative employment can be 
found by the Council for such labour displaced.” 

The Tariff Reformers also promise to deal with the question 
of unemployment in the same scientific spirit. Why should 
the Spaniards and other foreigners whom it is our duty to 
hate dump their tropical fruit in our markets? The primitive 
industry of rubbing two sticks together would produce enough 
heat to enable us to grow forests of oranges and effectually 


solve the question of unemployment. Birmingham has said 


it, and the rest of the party accepts it. It is not, however, 
yery convincing. If Lord Balfour will tell us where the 
woods lie, there are many of us who will join him there. I do 
my best to believe that I belong to a sane nation; but the times 
A PERPLEXED VOTER. 





are trying.—I am, Sir, &c., 








THE REFERENCE OF THE BUDGET TO THE 
ELECTORS. 


[To tHe Epiror or tee “ Srecrator,”’] 


Sir,—Your interesting “Topic” of Saturday last remarks 
that the Lords might have played their cards better. An 
important foundation-stone of this mischievous Budget was 
laid last year with the sanction of the Second Chamber when 
it passed the Old-Age Pensions Bill. Action taken then would 
have been free of Budget complications, and would have 
relieved the present financia! predicament to the extent of 
nine millions. It was not a question of the system of pensions 
inthe abstract, but simply of the circumstances in which a 
reckless Government proposed embarking on it. Talk of 
unprecedented action, where is the precedent for launching a 
new expenditure amounting to nine millions a year—in spite 
of obviously untenable restriction—totally unprovided for, 
and closely allied to an existing system, to be known in future 
as Public Assistance, on which a Royal Commission was about 
toreport? There were, moreover, circumstances rendering a 
large naval expenditure necessary for the safety of the 
Empire. This would appear to have been a state of affairs 
for a non-party, quasi-judicial consideration by the Second 
Chamber before giving its concurrence to such a proposal. 
The incident is past, but its lessons remain for the future. 
For the immediate present an aged non-party looker-on would 
suggest that all who believe in property being an essential 
element of civilisation and progress, whether Tariff Reformers, 
Free Importers, Liberals supporting liberty, or of any other 
subdivision, or non-party men of none at all, should combine 
to rid the country of its Socialist “Limehouse” Chancellor of 
the Exchequer with his Budget and his aiders and abettors.— 
Iam, Sir, &c., CHETWYND. 
Atheneum Club, Pall Mall. 





¢ —— 
[To rue Epiror or rae “ Spectator.’’] 


Sm—As a student of Constitutional law, and also as a 
constant reader of your paper, Iam amazed and grieved at 
the attitude you assume at the present crisis. A Referendum 
of a Budget or of a Finance Bill to the people has never, I 
believe, been adopted in any community, and no serious 
politician has up till now argued that it forms part of our 
Constitution. That such a Referendum differs in toto from 
anappeal to the people on other Bills is obvious. It stops 
all supplies, and is a blow at the heart which terminates the 
life of a Government. I will not venture to assert that such 
a blow, if tolerated, is likely to be repeated annually, but the 
flourish of a mailed fist is often a very effective form of 
coercion. I claim to be a sober-minded citizen—one of that 
“forty per cent.” of our electorate to whom political hustle 
and vituperation are alike abominable—and I am in entire 
agreement with the views of Mr. Henry Hobhouse expressed 
in his letter to you in your last issue.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Atheneum Club, Pall Mall. STEPHEN N. Fox. 
[Does Mr. Fox believe that the Lords are in the habit of 





rejecting Bills out of sheer perversity or selfishness, or even 
because they themselves particularly dislike them? We do 
not suppose that more than twenty Peers approved of the 
Trade Disputes Bill. They accepted it because they believed 
that at that moment it reflected the wishes of the country. 
We should not support the principle of a Referendum if we 
thought it conceivable that the Lords would refer the Budget 
annually to the country, or even threaten to do so. The whole 
point is that the present Finance Bill, owing to the revolu- 
tionary legislative principles embodied in it, is very much 
more than an ordinary Budget —Eb. Spectator.] 





SIR HENRY MAINE ON SINGLE-CHAMBER 
GOVERNMENT. 
(To tae Epiror or tae “ Spectator.”’] 
Sir,—At the present juncture the following passage from the 
late Sir Henry Maine’s “Popular Government” is rot 
without its significance :— 

“We are drifting towards a type of government associated with 
terrible events—a single Assembly, armed with full powers over 
the Constitution which it may exercise at pleasure. It will be a 
theoretically all-powerful Convention, governed by a practically 
all-powerful secret Committee of Public Safety [the Cabinet], but 
kept from complete submission to its authority by obstruction, for 
which its rulers are always seeking to find a remedy in some kind 
of moral guillotine.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., Ee 









THE GENERAL ELECTION.—ANOTHER FORECAST., 
[To tae Eprror or tae “Srectartor.’’) 
Srr,—I agree with your correspondent “C. M. W.” ( Spectator 
December 4th), and from my knowledge of the working classes 
of the West I am convinced that the advocacy of any tariff 
on food-stuffs will mean the loss of many elections to the 
Unionist Party. I base my calculation partly on the opinion 
of the middle-aged wife of a working man. She is the pre- 
dominant partner, and represents faithfully the views of her 
husband. According to her judgment, she is better and more 
cheaply clothed than in her younger days, and she fails to 
see how she will be better or more cheaply clothed under a 
system which imposes a tax, however small, on the necessaries 


of life—I am, Sir, &c., Gc. &. 





THE BUDGET AND TAXATION, 
[To tur Eprror or tae “Srecrator.”’| 
Srr,—The Los Angeles Times, the largest paper in South- 
Western United States, speaking of present taxation in 
England, puts the case for the Budget in the following 
terms :— 

* While 680,000 rich persons pay in taxation £38,000,000 a year, 
5,100,000 persons of the middle class pay £42,000,000 a year, and 
38,200,000 working-class people pay £40,000,000, Thus the three 
social classes pay approximately the same amount in taxation ; 
the glaring inequality of such a division becomes apparent when 
we see that the accumulated wealth of the rich amounts to 
£12,000,000,C00, of the middle class to £3,000,000,000, and of the 
whole of the working class to only £1,000,000,000. Moreover, 
land escapes almost entirely the burdens which fall on most other 
kinds of property.” 

Many of your readers on the Pacific Coast would he glad to 
know how nearly correct the above statement may be.—I am, 
Sir, &c., James E. REYNOLDS. 

Ventura, California. 

{The figures quoted by the Los Angeles Times are purel: 
guesswork. There is no official record of the number of 
persons paying Income-tax, because a large amount of the 
tax is collected at the source. There is no means of ascer- 
taining what proportion of the total taxation of the country 
is paid by rich persons, middle-class people, and working-class 
people respectively. For example, who can tell whether a tax 
on a bottle of whisky has been paid by a rich man or by a poor 
man? Finally, there is no means of ascertaining what is the 
accumulated wealth of the different classes specified. Not 
only do these three classes grade into one another, but nobody 
knows what is the total wealth of the country as a whole 
With regard to the statement that land escapes the burdens 
which fall on other kinds of property, it is diametrically 
the opposite of the truth. The owner of land has to pay 
his full Income-tax at 1s. 2d. in the pound, and the means 
of evasion which are open to other people are not open to 
him. In addition, he has to bear the greater part of the 
burden of local rates, not to mention the tithe rent charge 
and the old Land-tax, which are charges from which other 
property is exempt.—Ep. Spectator. } 
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OLD-AGE PENSIONS.—A NATIONAL OBLIGATION. 
|To THe Eprror oF THE “ SrectaTor,”’} 

Srr,—May I ask the publicity of your columns for the follow- 

ing note P— 

“There is an impression gaining ground, that, if there is a 
change of Government, Old Age Pensions will be abolished. This 
is of course an impossible thing for any Government to do, Old 
Age Pensions are now fixed by the law of the land, and no Govern- 
ment could last a week who dared to interfere with them. Just 
as certain as is the pay of the soldier in the army and the sailor 
in the navy, so is the continuance of the payment of Old Age 
Pensions to all who are entitled to them.” 
I quote from the November issue of the Hurst Green Parish 
Magazine, and suggest that no more timely message of peace 
and goodwill for Christmas and the New Year can be sent to 
the aged poor than the wide republication of the reverend 
editor’s note through the length and breadth of England. 
Religious papers please copy.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Atheneum. R. W. CRacrortr. 





GIRL SCOUTS. 
[To rae Epitor or THE ‘“ Specrator.’’} 
S1r,—The letter and editor’s footnote in your last issue under 





the heading of “Girl Scouts” call for some reply from one 
who has really studied the new scheme. Let me, in the first 
place, state that I am entirely in agreement with certain points 
7? 4 


lead to girls “being out late at night, returning soaked | 


through ” and in an excited and lawless state of mind, in fact, | 


losing their self-respect, then it is surely to be condemned. 


. . . . . -** e } 
Public opinion is naturally against “ military co-education ” 

y ag J 

the Church Lads’ Brigade, the Boys’ Brigade, and the Boy 


by mixing Boy Scouts and girls, and anything of the sort 
would injure the former movement. But before utterly con- 
demning it, it is fair to look into the new scheme, as outlined 
in the November number of the Headquarters Gazette, from 
which I will quote. The girls’ organisation is to be known as 
the “ Girl Guides,” the charming idea being that, “ if we want 
the manhood of the country to be men of character, it is 
essential that the future mothers and wives—the ‘ guides’ of 
these men—should also be women of character.” “ Girls 
must be partners and comrades rather than dolls.” “ As 
things are, one sees our streets crowded in the evenings with 
girls, overdressed and idling, learning to live aimless, unprofit- 
able lives.” Ladies have pressed me to start Girl Guides in 
this village to stop the girls “ frequenting” the lanes of an 
evening. What is the remedy? Surely it is worth while 
giving this scheme a trial. Better that a girl should become 
a “tomboy” than an idle doll with poor morals. But this 
scheme is not in any respect designed to produce “ tomboys,” 
but to encourage refinement and self-respect combined 
with utility. Miss Markham instances a scratch troop of 
Girl Scouts, badly managed by a “ Master,” but the new 
scheme is to be entirely in the hands of ladies’ com- 
mittees, and a company may only be officered by ladies. 
There is to be no “ranging the country with a pole,” except 
that organised country walks to teach observation, Nature 
study, &c., will be held. To illustrate the real utility of the 
things taught, I cannot do better than quote the tests of skill 
required for the various “efficiency badges.” To obtain the | 
“Red Cross” which Miss Markham takes exception to, the 
girls must pass in all branches of first aid and hospital 
nursing, and have a good knowledge of the laws of health and 
satitation, so rare nowadays. There are badges for cooking, to 
incl ide washing up and waiting at table; nursing, to include 
eare of children and elementary instruction; music; art, to 
include drawing, painting, carving, &c.; tailoring, for sewing, 
&ec.; florist, for knowledge of gardening and wild flowers ; 
masseuse, for anatomy and massage; and soon. The signal- 
ling which Miss Markham depreeates is an excellent form of | 
physical drill, since it not only exercises the body without | 
strain, but also the brain. I have the greatest admiration for 
girls’ clubs such as Miss Markham’s, but they are not possible 
everywhere. The “Girl Guides” will attract every class of 
girl, from the most retiring to the most “ modern”; not only | 
will it attract, but it will hold them, and possibly form a | 
“feeder” to the Territorial organisation of voluntary aid, a 
desirable object, which the Spectator would be the last to 
oppose.—I am, Sir, &e., WaRRANT ScOUTMASTER, 


[To rue Epiror ov tue “ Srrcerator.”’] 
Srr,—Having been in a certain limited sense an advocate of 


’ 


gome outdoor organisation for girls planned on lines parallel | 


with, but entirely separate and distinct from, that kno 

the “ Boy Scouts,” the letter of Miss Violet Markham oe 
Spectator of the 4th inst. is more than disconcerting; it is cle ~ 
a distinct danger-signal to all those who have the true —v 
liness of our girls at heart. Fortunately, however F aewe 
own peace of mind, though the present writer has publish a 
some few letters and articles on the subject of some fier : 
outdoor game or minor tactical exercises for girls, he and =n 
friends have always and consistently advocated (1) lendaehi 
of girls by educated and refined gentlewomen only; (2) w 
use of no lethal weapons whatever, nor of anything jn the 
shape of such; and (3) the camping out or bivouacking in 
summer to be utilised in the domesticities of life under con. 
ditions such as prevail in the Colonies and elsewhere, where 
women may need to pose both as housekeepers, nurses, and 
even—for want of skilled help—as physicians on emergency, 
But in nothing said or practised by those of the writer's 
school of thought has there been a suggestion of mixed 
classes of instruction, or of the intervention of men or boys 
in the theoretical or practical outdoor game which long before 
“Boy Scouts” were introduced your present correspondent 
recommended as an auxiliary to lawn tennis and croquet ag 
played by girls, or for street play in the case of the neglected 
masses. No; one’s ernde idea was that girls might be taught 


by well-bred and well-educated women to study Nature by 
in Miss Markham’s letter. If, as she says, the movement is to | 


living with Nature; to acquire the rudiments of combined 
movement in close and extended order without loss of femining 
grace and modesty; and to assimilate the art of eye-sketching 
and of map-reading without risking the grave dangers of 
indiscriminate association with movements such as those of 


Scouts, which are essentially the outcome of a manly 


| endeavour to produce men of grit and Empire-builders of 


the future out of the human “flotsam and jetsam” of city, 


town, and hamlet. But this is no argument in favour of 


“ Girl Scouts” brigaded or associated with the other sex; and 
if Miss Markham’s letter has done no more, it has sounded in 
the ears of one at least of your constant readers 

Tue Deatu-KNELL OF THE “GtRL Scour,” 


"7 


(To True Epriror or THE “ Srecrartor.’ 


| Srr,—I have read with amazement and indignation the 


revelations made in Miss Markham’s letter in your last issue 
on this most serious question. The letter carries with it so 
strong an impress of its veracity as to facts, its arguments 
are so cogent and convincing, that nothing need be added. I 
am sure that all fair-minded people will accept it én toto, 
For my part, I differ from the writer on one point only, and 
that is that I cannot conceive that any thoughtful parent can 
doubt that in any circumstances whatsoever this is a 
foolish and pernicious movement. That this country holds 


| six thousand weak fathers and six thousand weaker mothers 
| who allow their six thousand foolish danghters to go in for 


| this idiotie sport is a most distressing sign of the times, 
| especially in view of Miss Markham’s just complaint “that 
| the decay of household arts is a word of reproach to women 


in every walk of life.” This indictment is unfortunately 
too true, and it is a serious thing for the nation that 
it is so. JI should like Miss Markham to give us some 


| information as to who are the originators of this objection- 
'able movement. Let us know who are the culprits. 


Let them be pilloried. What are the local education 
authorities, what are the Churches doing? Can they not 
‘aise their voices effectively against this childish trifling with 


| serious matters? You, Sir, mention General Sir R. 8 6 


Baden-Powell’s name in a manner which almost suggests his 


knowledge of these conditions. We are entitled to know how 


we stand with him in the matter. I am bound to say that it 
grieves me that you even hint at the bare possibility of his 
disagreeing with this protest, a protest against folly in its 
nakedness. This folly makes us ridiculous in the eyes of 
saner nations who take soldiering seriously, and do not mix it 


| up with dilettantism and child’s-play of any kind.—I am, 


Sir, &e., G. A, SEEBOHM. 
Townend, Knutsford. 
THE STEINHEIL TRIAL. 
{To tue Epiron or Tee “ Srecrator.”] 


* f ler 90 
Srr,—I have only just seen your number of November 20th, 


and the article on “French and English Trials” which it 


. . . . Loe 
contains. In that article you quote some just remarss by 
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rry Deans on the evils of the interrogatoire secret. It 
should, however, be said that the secret interrogatory, as it 

isted during the trials with which Mr. Deans’s book is con- 
on d, has for the last ten or twelve years ceased to form a 
wet French judicial procedure. Every one who chooses 
self with counsel, who is present during the 
interrogatory. I believe, moreover, that among the public 
jn England a misconception is prevalent touching this inter- 
rogatory by the Juge d’Instruction. It is thought of as a sort 
of inquisition of a “ prisoner,” and nothing else. In England 


Mr. Sto 


may provide him 





even farther? Siberia, with its fabulous resources and rapidly 
increasing population, due to State-aided migration on a 
gigantic scale, presents a limitless field for English capital 
and enterprise. 

In the Ecole Spéciale des Langues Orientales Vivantes of 
Paris there is a Chair of Russian, the present occupant of 
which, M. Boyer, is the director of the school itself. The 
Seminar for Oriental Languages in the University of Berlin 
has also a teacher of Russian on its staff. Oddly enough, 
among the numerous languages whose characteristics are 


the “case” against any suspected person is got up by the | briefly noticed in Appendix XIII. of the Report, Modern 


police, 
In France 


and in its initial stages the public hears nothing of it.| Greek and Rumanian find a place, but Russian is absent. 
the interrogatories of the Juge d’Instruction are the Why? What is the use of talking about the encouragement 


etting up of the case. He has a right to summon (inviter) | of English trade with Russia when we do not encourage the 
all and sundry to his office; and in many cases he has at the | study of the Russian language, a knowledge of which is 
outset no theory as to who is the guilty person. In other | absolutely essential if fresh markets are to be won and held 
cases (Madame Steinheil’s case was one) certain among the | against the competition of other peoples who prepare and 


individuals “ invited ” to explain themselves to this examining | nurse and push their trade ? 


Magistrate must know that a degree of suspicion attaches to 
them from the outset. Such would naturally come accom- 
panied by counsel. While there is a third category (e.g., 
astranger discovered on premises which had been “ burgled”) 
who would be “prisoners” from the outset. It is only 
in this last case that the action of the Magistrate 


(it seems to me) can fairly be called inquisitorial. The | 
| tions, who have at heart the maintenance of good political 


most interesting feature of the Steinheil trial was missed 
by many of the English reporters and by (I believe) most of 
those who wrote articles on the case. 
strong chain of circumstantial evidence was brought to light 
which tended to confirm the story which Madame Steinheil 
originally told of the “burglary,”"—the story, as it was 
commonly called, of the levites (black gowns or cassocks). 
Now it was the primd-facte improbability of this tale which 
weighed hardest on Madame Steinheil’s reputation, and pre- 
vented her friends from accepting the “ classification ”—7.c., 
abandonment of the case—as enough to exonerate her. And 
it was (we may reasonably believe) the sense that suspicion 
still weighed on her which induced Madame Steinheil to 
invent in succession two other accounts, and to use the 
monstrous expedient of putting a jewel in the portfolio of 
her man-servant, Rémy Couillard. It is a warning to 
those who have (as Maitre Aubin confessed was true of his 
client) le mensonge facile. It is impossible to pity one who, 
to set herself right with her friends, adopted the horrible plan 
of trying to incriminate an innocent person. But that the 
verdict of acquittal was on all counts justified I have myself 
little doubt.—I am, Sir, &c., C. F. K. 





THE STUDY OF RUSSIAN. 
[To tax Eprror or tae “Spscrator.’’} 
§ir,—Many sincere English friends of the Russian people, 
while rejoicing that the former attitude of mutual suspicion 
and dislike has given place to a working agreement between 
England and Russia, feel that such a rapprochement, if it is 
to be effective and permanent, must be based on something 
more than political convenience. It must come to rest upon 
the only sure foundation,—viz., material interests in common, 
involving reciprocal sympathy and understanding. Now the 
English public cannot be expected to understand the present 
state of Russia and her needs, as well as her immense poten- 
tialities as an undeveloped country, unless proper provision 
be made in England for imparting the knowledge in an 
authoritative form. False knowledge of things Russian 
abounds amongst us. Hence it is imperative that the study 
of Russian history and geography, of Russian trade and 
industry, and, above all, of the Russian language, should be 
endowed and in every way encouraged in our chief teaching 
centres. How great, then, was the disappointment of those 
who have been hoping and striving for a closer alliance 
between the English and Russian peoples when, on reading 
through the recently issued Report of the Treasury Com- 
mittee on the Organisation of Oriental Studies in London, 
they found that the Committee bad, “after consideration, 
decided to exclude from the purview of this Report Eastern 
European languages such as Russian, Polish, and other 
Slavonic languages, Rumanian, and Modern Greek, which are 
tanght in some Continental schools of Oriental languages” 
(Report, p. 24, note). Of the other languages here named I 
say nothing. But why leave out Russian, a language which 
8 spoken by millions of people as far East as Japan, and 


It was that a tolerably | 





Not to take up an undue 
amount of your valuable space, Sir, I beg to be allowed to 
urge very strongly that Russian studies should receive in the 
Metropolis the attention which is their due, and that if a 
School of Oriental Languages be established, the Russian 
language should be included in its courses. Finally, may I 
suggest that Russian studies are a worthy object for endow- 
ment by wealthy Englishmen, whether individuals or corpora- 


and commercial relations between the two countries? Of 
such Englishmen are the donor of the Russian travelling 
studentship in the Victoria University of Manchester and 
Sir Alfred Jones, who has given £100 a year for three years 
in connexion with the well-organised and active Liverpool 
School of Russian Studies. May we hope that London will 
follow the example set by the two great Northern cities? 
—I am, Sir, &c., W. J. SEDGEFIELD. 
The University, Manchester. 





DEW-PONDS. 

[To tax Epiror or tus “ Srectrator."’] 
Sir,—It is sad no doubt to wrest from Neolithic man the 
reputation of applying a principle “ not wholly understood” 
in these days,—.e., of having spread his cunningly devised clay 
radiator on the crest of the chalky Downs so as to compel the 
air to give down moisture to his pond so that “all the day it 
standeth full of water.” Alas! that after all the clay-bed is 
there for no other purpose than to make a water-tight floor, 
and the pond is fed, not by nightly dews, nor mists, nor 
harnessed aqueous fogs, but by the rain that falls upon its 
surface. 

One must respect the silent watcher by the pond, elbows 
on knees, and fingers ridging his anxious brow, as he marks 
the record of the wet and dry bulb and watches the dew- 
point. The shepherd, out of his foolishness, will tell him that 
in summer when the thirsty sheep graze the uplands, and the 
sun’s rays suck up the moisture, the water in the pond sinks 
low, and when the winter rains come it is replenished; but 
these are simple tales and of no account. The shepherd, 
encouraged thereto, will further tell him of early mists 
hovering over the pond when all ai ound the air was clear and 
dry, of sudden rises in the water-level after a dewy night, 
maybe of four or more inches, and then his listener will nod 
approvingly. True, the shepherd does not remember rightly 
whether it rained before that dewy night, but the detail is im- 
material. The not wholly understood principle that perplexes 
the wise is not likely to concern a mere shepherd. 

An excellent treatise on dew-ponds was written by Mr. 
Harry Pool Slade some thirty-odd years ago, and published 
by Messrs. E. and F. N. Spon in 1877. Now that dew is 
once more “in the air,” and the weary dam-builders of the 
Never-Never country of far Australia are turning eagerly 
to this new wonder, it would not be amiss to reissue the 
exhaustive work of observation recorded by Mr. Slade. There 
is no space here to review it; but, briefly, the conclusions are 
as follows. Dew-ponds are constructed on the crests of the 
Downs to supply water where lakes and streams and springs 
do not exist. ‘A layer of clay about 12 inches thick, mixed 
with lime to stay the progress of earth-worms, and covered 
over first with a coating of straw (to prevent the sun cracking 
the clay) and finally with loose rubble, makes up its waterproof 
bed.” Filtration being thus impeded, the rain that falls on 
the surface of the pond remains there, except what is 
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evaporated by the sun, or drunk by sheep, or removed for 
domestic purposes. The shape of the pond and the construc- 
tion of its waterproof bed reduce the loss by evaporation, but 
do not arrest it. “ Rainfall is the great feeder; with dew we 
have little to do. In the summer it can play no part in filling, 
oor in winter greatly assist.” 

Why, then, a dew-pond? The dam-builder on the Downs 
found that a puddled clay bottom, protected from the sun’s 
rays by grass or straw, was water-tight; and that a pan or 
dam so constructed gathered the rainfall when those with 
a permeable bottom ran dry. To distinguish his water-tight 
dam from the ponds fed by springs, or those made in the 
depressions to catch the surface-water from the surrounding 
area, he gave it a name. He might have called it a rain- 
dam ; he called it a dew-pond.—lI am, Sir, &c., 

Faccombe. HERBERT GIBSON. 


[To rue Epox or THE “Srectator.” J 

S1r,— Will you permit me to lay before your readers for their 
criticism the following theory? The French meteorologists 
have a word, serein, for which we have no English equivalent. 
It means fine invisible rain. It differs little from dew, but 
may be thus distinguished. Dew is formed on a solid surface 
cooled below the dew-point from adjacent vapour of water. 
Serein, like ordinary rain, is formed by the ascent of watery 
vapour into a stratum of rare air cooled below the dew-point, 
whence it falls to the ground in a series of drops too fine to 
be seen. This serein I take to be the source whence dew- 
ponds are supplied. If one relights a cigarette over the 
chimney of a petroleum lamp, the ash is detached and may 
be seen ascending and descending in fine particles for several 
seconds inside and outside the chimney. It may be objected that 
this illustration does not explain the increase of water in the 
pond, since we may take the quantity of ash that for a while 
rises and falls as a constant. The explanation of land and 
sea breezes will help us a step further. It is thus given in 
the late Alexander Buchan’s “ Handy Book of Meteorology,” 
Second Edition, 1868, p. 212 :— 

“ On the sea-coast a breeze sets in from the sea in the morning ; 
at first a mere breathing on the land, it gradually rises to a stiff 
breeze in the heat of the day, and again sinks to a calm towards 
evening.’ Soon after, a breeze springs up from the land and blows 
etrongly seaward during the night.” 

My idea is that the upward current of aqueous vapour that 
ascends from the pond by night vertically when the air is 


calm is reinforced by damp air from over the dewy grass | 


around, and all carried up together to the stratum where the 
temperature is below the dew-point.—I am, Sir, &c., 
T. WILsoN, 
Rivers Lodge, Harpenden, 8.0., Herts. 





BLACKSTONE AND ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
[To rue Epitor or THe ‘‘ Srectaror.’’] 

S1r,—A propos of Professor Dicey’s most interesting article 
in the National Review for December on Blackstone’s 
* Commentaries,” may I mention the following fact ? Abraham 
Lincoln when quite a young man bought an odd lot of books 
from a settler trekking West in a waggon. Among these 
books were Blackstone’s “Commentaries.” The long, lean 
lad devoured every word. It is to this study of Blackstone 
that I have always attributed, not only Lincoln’s profound 
sentiment for the common law and the spirit of the Con- 
stitution, but the purity, force, and, in the true sense, mag- 
nificence of his style.—I am, Sir, &c., J.8. L. 8. 





SEAGULLS AT ETON. 
[To rue Epiror or tHe “SpecraTor.” | 
S1r,—-The writer of the article on “St. Andrew's Day at 
Eton” that appears in your issue of last week asks: “ When 
did the seagulls first come to Agar’s Plough?” This is the 
third season that these birds have added a new delight to our 
surroundings, though for some years past flocks of terns have 
been seen in the early spring fishing in the river near the 
“ Master’s boathouse.” The gulls feed on the earthworms 
which a warm day, after a spell of cold weather, brings near 
the surface of the ground. The other day part of the flock 
passed over my garden, and did their best to tempt two tame 
gulls to follow them. Unable to fly, the truants accompanied 
their friends on foot, and were only recaptured after an 
exciting chase. The Jubilee year of 1887 marked the first 
appearance of gulls in London in large numbers, and since 





then they seem to be gradually making 
Thames Valley.—I am, Sir, &c., ? 
Eton College, Windsor. 


their way along the 
M. D. Hu, 





LONDON’S WATER GATE. 


{To tue Epiror or rus “ SPECTaTOR."”} 
Srr,— Will the London County Council add to i 
by making a pond round the old water-gate of York 
and so present the gate to the public as it was used b — 
ancestors? At present it is in an ugly hole, ual don ie 
from view unless one gets quite close to it. Needless t oy 
the gate is by Inigo Jones.—I am, Sir, &c., ~~ 

Oxford. 


ts good works 


Sopra Beatz, 





“SAINT URSULA’S PILGRIMAGE.” 
[To tux Epiror or THE “ SPectator,”’] 

S1r,—There can be no doubt that one of the chief attraction 

felt by nearly all human beings towards the stage is that " 
gives them an opportunity for “dressing up.” The successful 
revival of the pageant has not been more due to the desire of 
an audience to witness a brilliant spectacle than to the desire 
of the actors to take part in it. Who could blame this desire 
harmless enough surely in itself, when it leads to such results 
as the recent performances of Mrs. Alfred Lyttelton’s miracle 
play, Saint Ursula’s Pilgrimage? The heart of the sternest 
Socialist would have been melted by the beauty of an 
aristocracy flaunting itself in clothes copied with exquisite 
detail from the pictures of Carpaccio. Nor could the critic 
in the presence of such a vision be severe upon the words 
which Mrs. Lyttelton had woven round the legend, or upon 
the incidental music provided by Mr. Morton Stephenson, 
The audience had not been attracted by these, nor even by the 
prospect of a glimpse of Mrs. Patrick Campbell. What they 
came for, und what they thoroughly enjoyed, was the sight of 
a crowd, not merely wearing the most beautiful dresses, 
but wearing them with a grace and ease which seem to 
come naturally to those who spend their lives in spacious 
surroundings.—I am, Sir, Xc., SPECTATOR, 





THE GUARANTEE 
{To tue Epiron oF THE 
Srr,—The guarantee fund (see Spectator, November 27th, 
December 4th) now amounts to £485 18s. So generous and 
whole-hearted a response in eleven days is most encouraging 
to those who are fighting for the preservation of our English 
homes from needless contamination. We all know that 
“offences must needs come,” but a heavy doom has been 
pronounced on those “by whom the offence cometh.” All 
who would “ stand in the old ways ” which bave made England 
through her home life what she is should not fail to take 
note of Mr. H. G. Wells’s declaration of war along with his 
defence of “Ann Veronica” under the heading “ An Open 
Question ” in your last issue—I am, Sir, &c., 
HERBERT BULL. 


FUND. 


“ SpecTaTOR.”’] 


Wellington House, Westgate-on-Sea. 


(To tue Epirok or tHe “ Srecraror.’’] 
Srr,—The Central Council of the Mothers’ Union, represent- 
ing over three hundred thousand members, desire to express 
their great satisfaction at the attitude taken up by you and 
also by the Associations of Circulating Libraries and of 
Publishers on the subject of objectionable books. They 
earnestly hope that your efforts may result in the permanent 
improvement in tone of modern literature.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Mary E. Sumner, President 
(On behalf of the Central Council of the Mothers’ Union), 
Church House, Westminster, S.W. 





MR. AMEER ALI AND THE PRIVY COUNCIL. 
[To THe Epitor or tus “Srecrator.’’] 
Srr,—The appointment of Seyd Ameer Ali, C.LE., to the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council is not only a deserved rec gnition 
of his distinguished public services, and of his eminence as a jurist 
and leading authority on Mohammedan law, but it marks an 
historical event of great importance in the annals of the British 
Empire, which eught not to be allowed to pass without notice. 
Apart from the personal friends of the new Privy Councillor, 
there are, we feel sure, many who have been his colleagues mM 
India, or are, in one way or another, deeply interested in the 
welfare of India, who would desire to join in honouring Mr. Ameer 
Ali by entertaining him at a complimentary dinner in London 
early in the New Year, 
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A small Committee is being formed for this purpose, and names 
ef those wishing to attend the dinner should be sent to the 
honorary secretary, 9 Northumberland Avenue, Putney, 8.W., who 
will communicate further details as to the arrangements.—We 
are, Sir, ke, AVEBURY. Freprric Harrison. 
M. M. Baownacerzs. D. S. MaraouiouTs. 
E. G. Browne. F. S. P. Lztny. 
Henry Corron. Freperick Poniock. 
George Brrpwoop. Epwarp ATKIN. 
Jos. D. Hooxrr. T. W. Agno.p. 








NOTICE.—When Articles or “Correspondence” are signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed cr with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, as in the case of “ Letters to 
the Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of 
view is considered of suficient interest and imporiance to warrant 


publication. 








POETRY. 


AD AMICUM AEQUAEVUM W. C. G. 
(November 6th, 1909.) 





(‘In manibus Tuis sortes meae.”—Ps, xxxi. 17.] 


Otp friend of more than sixty years— 
Though spaces long and sad arrears 

And frequent failings to respond 

May test but cannot snap the bond— 

How fares it with you in the press 

Of twentieth-century storm and stress, 

Of voices many and party strife ? 

Two sevens mark your stage of life. 

The blessings seven—the seven-branched lamp, 
Seasons and solemn rites all stamp 

That mystic number of the East, 

The slave each seventh year released, 

The stars, the parting words of Christ, 

The sprinkling of the sacrificed.— 

Still active, cheery? My days soon, 

If Heaven shall grant another moon, 

Will equal yours. I would the past 

Could show more fruit, the night so fast 

Is speeding on, so short the lease, 

When this world’s schemes and work must cease. 


Shall what is wrought pass all away 
When on us gleams the latest ray ? 
Shall Virgil, Homer charm no more, 
With Plato's visionary lore ? 

The stateliness of Sophocles— 

Say, dying, must we die to these? 

If what they chanted was divine, 
High Heaven will rescue and refine 
And blend it with the undying hymn 
Quired by Saints and Seraphim. 


Whatever time or chance may bring, 

To Christ and Christlike men we'll cling. 

On seas unknown our vessel frail 

We venture: may He bid us hail! 

No chart we have: His grasp of yore 

Th’ impulsive timid saint upbore. 

And we may recognise His form, 

Hearing His voice above the storm. 

“Fear not that undiscovered land! 

Thy destinies are in my hand.” 

And so farewell, East Anglian friend, 

May heavenly guardians thee attend ! 
Francis St. Joun THACKERAY. 


ap 








BOOKS. 
— 
MR. WILFRID BLUNT AND HIS INDIAN DIARY.* 
A couPLE of years ago Mr. Keir Hardie visited India and 
talked much dangerous and ignorant rubbish to the Hindus. 
More than twenty years before Mr. Wilfrid Blunt paid a visit 
to India in which his triumphal progress was as gratifying as 


* India wnder Ripon: a Private Diary. By Wilfrid Scawen Blunt. London: 
T. Fisher Unwin, [10s. net.] 





that of the garlanded Mr. Keir Hardie. He emitted and 
imbibed a corresponding amount of nonsense, but in one 
respect his purpose was unlike Mr. Keir Hardie’s, because he 
regarded his mission as chiefly in the interests of the 
Mohammedans. So far as we can see after reading Mr. 
Blunt’s Diary of that visit, the argument amounts to this, 
that he would like to have Mohammedan fanaticism restored 
both in India and Egypt. We cannot argue that issue, but 
in rejecting his conception of the swmmum bonum for Moslem 
India we imagine that most Englishmen outside a lunatic 
asylum must agree with us. In one place in this Diary Mr. 
Blunt says: “ Good hearty abuse as a revolutionist can do me 
nothing but good.” If abuse could do Mr. Blunt nothing but 
good (in the sense in which he uses the phrase), we should be 
sorry indeed to abuse him; but it is perhaps after all a duty 
to point out a few of the innumerable errors and examples of 
unfairness in this Diary, lest innocent readers who have a 
natural and quite commendable inclination to sympathise with 
the native races under our rule should take Mr. Blunt and 
his writings seriously. 

The first thing which will strike the reader is that Mr. 
Blunt represents himself as on terms of intimacy with 
important political personages who were more or less guided 
by his advice. There is always a class of people who permit 
themselves to mistake courtesy and patience for deference, 
and Mr. Blunt evidently belongs to this cla He always 
imagined that the eyes of the world, and particularly of the 
official world, were on him. And he rather enjoyed the part 
of the dark conspirator. Did a native to whom he was talking 
so much as jump to his feet when the Viceroy passed, Mr. 
Blunt forgot that the man might be saluting the Viceroy, and 
was convinced that he was starting away from himself lest he 
should be seen in such dangerous and compromising company ! 
No doubt Lord Ripon was not in the least concerned at Mr. 
Blunt's talking to whom he pleased, and we even conjecture 
that he did not trouble to think any the worse of the native 
because he talked to Mr. Blunt. In his Modern Egypt Lord 
Cromer has to some extent lifted the veil and shown us Glad- 
stone’s opinion of Mr. Blunt. No doubt Mr. Blunt himsel 
would not admit the value of Gladstone's evidence, because in 
his Secret History of the English Occupation of Egypt he has 
graciously remarked that Gladstone was “capable of any 
treachery and any crime.” But our readers will probably 
accept Mr. Gladstone’s opinion as good enough. In 1583 
Lord Granville sent to Lord Cromer the following extract 
from one of Gladstone’s letters about Egypt :— 

“There are certain parts of Blunt's letter which, indifferently as 
I think of him, I certainly should have wished Baring to seo. My 
rule has always been to look in the declarations of even the 
extremest opponents for anything which either may have soms 
small percentage of truth in it, or ought not to be let pass without 
contradiction (private in this case). I know not how it is that he 
writes to Hamilton, but you see it is personal and tuloyant, not 
official,” 

The name Hamilton in this extract refers to Sir Edward 
Hamilton, Gladstone’s private secretary, to whom Mr. Blunt 
had written on Egyptian affairs. Lord Cromer replied :— 

“T would just as soon that Mr. Blunt was not in correspondenca 
with anyone connected with the Government; if it were known it 
might be misinterpreted. ‘The principle of not neglecting criticisms 
which come from an opponent is a very sound one, and I always 
endeavour to follow it. But in this case, we may have the advan- 
tage of knowing what Blunt has to say without corresponding 
with him. He will not hide his light under a bushel. You may 
feel sure that before long it will burn brightly in tho pages of 
some mag izine, 

The Diary before us is an excellent example of the very 
thing against which Lord Cromer in his wisdom was deter- 
mined to protect himself. Mr. Blunt’s chief concern in India 
was to found a Mohammedan University, and to put a spoke 
in the wheel of the “ official intrigue,” as he called it, for the 
permanent retention of the Berar Provinces. We cannot go 
into his views on these matters. What we propose to do is 
to give a few examples of Mr. Blunt's misrepresentations 
and his habit of trying to discredit his countrymen. 
On p. 3 Mr. Blunt says that it was noticed in the 
strects of Calcutta that Lord Ripon used to “return the 
salutes of his native acquaintance, contrary to all vice- 
regal custom.” We are quite sure that Lord Ripon waa 
careful to return salutes, but no one, we should think, but 
Mr. Blunt ever heard of any custom to the contrary. On 
pp. 4-5 Mr. Blunt charges Gladstone with “brutal and stupid 
aggression” in Egypt in 1882, and argues that from that 
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moment Lord Ripon recognised that his mission of reform in 
India was “ doomed to failure.” This is a good example of the 
insinuations on which Mr. Blunt rears the edifice of his absurd 
arguments. The idea that the policy of Gladstone as regards 
India was influenced by affairs in Egypt is, of course, prepos- 
terous. We wish that this book had not been published just 
after Lord Ripon’s death, as we should much have liked to 
hear his opinion of the argument which represents him as the 
victim of Gladstone’s machinations. On p. 37 we find Mr. 
Blunt telling the natives that “the Tories make no pretence 
of governing India except in English interests.” There is 
nothing to say about this except that it is untrue; both 
parties, with all their faults, have professed to govern India 
in the interests of the governed. On p. 42 Mr. Blunt says of 
the natives: “ All are in debt because the Government insists 
upon having its due in advance of the harvest, and in money. 
This obliges the peasantry to borrow from usurers,—just as in 
Egypt.” It is quite true to say that in Egypt the Govern- 
ment used to tuke the taxes in advance of the harvest, and 
thus drove the peasantry to borrow; but Mr. Blunt omits to 
state that this is what happened under a native Government, 
and that the practice was reversed by the British Occupation. 
On p. 64 Mr. Blunt describes how one of his informants 
“ produced with reverence out of his pocket a photograph of 
the Afghan Sheykh, and also a copy of the Abu Nadara.” 
Our readers may be interested to know that this newspaper, 
to which Mr. Blunt alludes here and elsewhere with approval, 
was published in Paris, and was the worst, the most libellous, 
and the foulest of all native newspapers. On p. 68 Mr. 
Blunt says :—* The policy seems to be to keep the Hyderabad 
nobles in ignorance of modern thought, and it also looks as 
if the Indian Government encourages the bad administration 
purposely. It is precisely what they are doing in Egypt.” 
Truly a pleasant charge to bring against his countrymen! 
Is it not enough to make sensitive Russians beg us to put our 
house in order? 


On p. 88 Mr. Blunt informs us that he told an Indian 
Mohammedan that “ the only way to get attention paid to the 
wishes of the Mohammedan community was to inspire a 
certain amount of fear.” Thus he appears as the precursor 
of rebellion and sedition—things which unhappily can be 
brought about by vain and shallow meddlers as easily as by 
determined ruffians in a country where the greater part of the 
patives have of course no standards by which to judge their 
visitors. On p. 103, as though to make it impossible for 
us to doubt his folly, Mr. Blunt writes of an interview he had 
with other natives :—‘ I told them, if the Mohammedans only 
knew their power they would not be neglected and ill-treated 
by the Government as they now were. In England we were 
perpetually scared at the idea of a Mohammedan rising in 
India, and any word uttered by a Mohammedan was paid more 
attention to than that of twenty Hindus.” On p. 119 Mr. 
Blunt records with approval that his Mohammedan friends 
spoke of the Aligarh College as irreligious. The unsuspecting 
reader should be informed that the Aligarh College was founded 
expressly to reconcile the Mohammedan religion with modern 
progress. If Mr. Blunt disapproves of that, what he really 
wants, as we said at the beginning, is a restoration of 
Mohammedan fanaticism. He follows up the same idea on 
p. 127, where he writes approvingly of the El-Azhar Univer- 
sity, which is notoriously the centre of all the most retrograde 
views in the Moslem world. On p. 156 he records his dis- 
appointment in that remarkable man Seyd Ahmed. He 
found his features “coarse.” Why? Of course because 
Seyd Abmed was the founder of the Aligarh College, and 
therefore not fanatical enough for Mr. Blunt. Mr. Blunt’s 
disappointment was predestined, and hardly needed to be 
recorded. On p. 202 Mr. Blunt is at his best in his particular 
vein. He writes of a conversation with Salar Jung :—“ We then 
discussed the character of the principal English statesmen ; and 
he told me that Lytton had been especially kind to him when 
in England, and he thought very likely he might now regret 
the harm he had plotted to his father. I told him, however, 
to trust none of them; and I don’t think he will be easily 
taken in, either by Goschen or Dufferin, should either come 
as Viceroy to India.” 


We might go on indefinitely pointing out the follies which 
occur on every page, but we have neither the space nor the 
patience. We will take only two more instances. On p. 253 
Mr. Blunt writes as though he did not understand the A, B, C 


of the Bengal rent system. The agitation of the landholag 
had nothing whatever to do with the fixed revenue settleme “4 
It was caused wholly by the fact that after years of Seents 

the Indian Government did what Lord Cornwallis ought ry 
have done, and gave occupancy rights to the cultivators as 
against the landowners. On p. 261 Mr. Blunt performs 
with a handsome margin in hand, the difficult feat of our. 
passing himself. He says it was the “presence” of English. 
women at Cawnpore and Lucknow “ that pointed the aweed of 
revenge after the Mutiny.” He prefers, of course, not to say 
that what really pointed that sword—the sword wielded by 
such great and noble-minded soldiers as Havelock, Outray 
and Nicholson—was the brutal massacre of women ond 
children. 





THE NAVY LEAGUE ANNUAL® 

OF late the Navy League has been undergoing reorganisation; 
appeals have been made to the Law Courts and its manave. 
ment has been adversely criticised. It is the more satis. 
factory, therefore, to find that one of the most useful depart. 
ments of its work during recent years has not been affected 
by these internal difficulties, and that the third issue of js 
Annual was published on Trafalgar Day (October 2st). My. 
Burgoyne, to whom the credit of founding this valuable 
publication is mainly due, continues his laborious duties as 
editor, and can justly claim to have effected numerong 
improvements in the new volume as compared with its pre- 
decessors. Appearing as it does much later in the year than 
other English and most foreign naval books of reference, it 
is a more “up-to-date” summary of information, and will 
prove of greater assistance to persons interested in the 
subject when considering programmes of warship con- 
struction for the coming year. It is asserted that the book 
has been corrected up to October 10th, 1909, and there are 
evidences of very recent correction on many pages; some of 
them, indeed, being the latest Press rumours as to the 
allocation of orders for new warships not yet laid down, or 
unauthorised descriptions of their leading features. The 
personality of the editor is as apparent in this issue of the 
Annual as it has been in its predecessors. Some readers 
may think it would be preferable to have the facts stated 
without frequent and forcible expressions of the editor's 
opinions on types of ships and naval policy. On the other hand, 
it must be admitted that the facts, or probabilities, are stated 
in all cases, so that readers can form their own opinions if 
they so desire. Having regard to the great mass of informa- 
tion brought together and classified by Mr. Burgoyne, it is 
not a serious drawback to have his opinions thrown in. After 
all, they are the opinions of a man who has devoted much 
attention to naval matters, although he is neither a naval 
officer nor a technical expert. The only caution needed by 
the general reader is to distinguish between facts and opinions 
in using the Annual. 

The book is subdivided into three principal sections. In 
the first the editor summarises recent information respecting 
the war fleets and the Naval Estimates of the world, including 
not merely those of the principal maritime countries, but 
those of minor Naval Powers down to the Navies of Mexico 
and Siam. He also attempts an estimate of comparative naval 
strength. The third section is supplementary to the first, and 
mainly consists of tabular and statistical statements respecting 
warships, details of naval ordnance, dimensions of docks, 
and other valuable information. For all the leading types of 
warships excellent pictorial illustrations, diagrams, and plans 
are given; in these features the Annual compares favourably 
with other books of reference, although its price is considerably 
less. No doubt the Navy League desire that the book shail 
be widely circulated, and consequently keep the price down. 
It is to be hoped that this intention may be fulfilled; the 
volume certainly deserves general recognition as a treasury of 
naval information. 

Mr. Burgoyne in his “ Foreword” expresses the belief that 
the chief interest of readers will be centred in the second 
section of the book, and most people will agree with him ; for 
he has there brought together nine articles by as many con- 
tributors. Some of these are of considerable importance, 
because of their authorship as well as their character. Others 
are of less value, and one or two are of a speculative nature. 
Of the special articles, two deal with the German Navy : one 








* The Navy League Annual, Edited by Alan H, Burgoyne, Loudon; Joba 
Murray. (2s. 6a.f 
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a 
is the work of the well-known German writer, Count von 


Reventlow, and the other deals with the personnel, its author 
being Mr. Bywater,—a gentleman whose articles on the 
German Fleet published. in the monthly journal of the Navy 
League during the last year have contained trustworthy infor- 
mation and impartial opinion. It is not possible even to 
summarise these articles, but they deserve careful study by 
those desirous of understanding the recent naval policy of the 
German Empire, the present development of the war ficet, 
and its immediate future, not merely as sketched in Navy 
Bills, but as it is likely to take shape in consequence of 
fnancial and manufacturing considerations. Britishers are 
spt to ignore, or fail to understand, the German point of 
view, and to dwell on the menace which the great and rapid 
growth of the German war fleet may involve to British 
interests. Count von Reventlow is frank enough—some may 
think he is brutally frank—in showing the other side of the 
picture. He dwells upon the unwise and irritating action 
of certain sections of the British Press in past years. 
This game of “‘pin-pricks” has, it is true, been played on 
both sides; but it is none the less mischievous, and to 
be deplored. The sooner it is ended the better. Count 
yon Reventlow also emphasises facts which have been 
repeatedly brought into relief in the pages of the Spectator, 
such as the influence upon German naval construction 
exercised by the unwise policy of the British Admiralty in 





declaring, when they began the construction of ‘Dreadnoughts’ 
in 1905, that the new type made all earlier vessels of little 
value. Germany accepted this view, saw a chance and took 
it, passing at one step from battleships of thirteen thousand 
tons to vessels of more than eighteen thousand tons. Clearly | 
in such circumstances we have no right to complain of 
Germany; but we have a right to criticise our own Admiralty 
administration, since it caused a fiercer competition and 
greatly enlarged expenditure. Count von Reventlow admits 
that British policy must aim at securing a supreme Navy; 
that our warship-building resources and financial position 
enable us to secure that supremacy; and that Germany has 
no right to complain of our action. On the other hand, he 
claims for Germany perfect freedom to take such measures as 
may be considered necessary for the adequate protection of 
her oversea commerce and colonies. This claim must be 
granted. The duty of the British Government is simple,— 
our naval supremacy must always be assured whatever 
Germany may do. One other statement of Count von 
Reventlow ought to be noted. He asserts that the German 
programme has not been accelerated. ‘The contrary was 
stated in the debates in Parliament last spring. As regards 
the relative position of the two Navies, Mr. Burgoyne 
gives figures that ought to be accepted as satisfactory. 
Taking battleships and armoured cruisers popularly classed 
as ‘Dreadnoughts,’ he points out that at the end of 
the present year we shall have seven vessels in full com- 
mission, and three others nearly complete for service, while 
Germany will then have only two vessels approaching com- 
pletion. In the summer of 1910 he gives Germany credit 
for four such vessels available for service, as against ten 
for Great Britain; a year later the numbers are estimated at 
ten for Germany and twelve or fourteen for this country; on 
March 3lst, 1912, the corresponding numbers are given as 
thirteen and twenty. All these later figures are avowedly 
estimated, and are open to correction. Behind the vessels 
named stand the pre-‘ Dreadnought’ ships, of which we possess 
an enormously superior force. Obviously, while there is need 
for watchfulness and continuous and vigorous effort, there is 
no cause for panic. Our watchfulness and our effort must, 
however, be real watchfulness and real effort, not Parliamentary 
and newspaper talk. Here lies our danger. While we are talk- 
ing and calming ourselves by assurances that all is well the 
Germans are acting. Above all, we must not think that every- 
thing is done if only we have outbuilt our rivals. That is 
necessary, no doubt, but it is not enough. We must also 
establish and maintain a trae fighting organism, and give 
our officers a strategical and tactical training which will enable 
them to make use of the best human and technical materia] 
in the world. Unless we do this, superiority in ‘ Dreadnoughts ’ 
will when the day of reckoning comes be of no avail. 


Another notable article is that by a Japanese writer, Mr. 
Kato, on “The Mastery of the Pacific.” While recognising 


the writer makes clear the strong position which the naval 
policy of Japan has secured in the Far East, even when 
vis-d-vis with the most powerful European fleets, or with the 
Navy of the United States. This fact has already been 
emphasised in the pages of this journal, and it deserves 
serious attention in determining the future naval programmes 
of all countries having important interests in the Pacific. 
The strategical position of Japan, the remarkable development 
of her war fleet and mercantile marine, the construction and 
equipment of arsenals and naval bases, the establishment of 
shipyards, steelworks, and ordnance factories, the methodic 
execution of a well-considered policy, and the possession of 
unrivalled experience in naval warfare, all confer upon that 
country great advantages, which we may be sure will be 
used in case of need. 

Mention must be made, in conclusion, of two important 
articles dealing with the French Navy, the reorganisation 
and development of which are being vigorously undertaken by 
the present Government. M. Loir deals at some length with 
“ The Need for Capital Ships,” and M. Laubeuf, one of the 
greatest authorities on the question of submarine construction, 
discusses its evolution and possibilities in an interesting 
manner. Two of the English writers prefer to remain 
anonymous, and as their articles are largely speculative in 
character, this course is reasonable, All that need be said in 
regard to the view put forward that the use of internal 
combustion engines is to revolutionise warship design almost 


| immediately is that the greatest living authorities on the 


construction of that class of machines do not endorse the 
prediction. 





EDMUND GARRETT.* 
THE Life of a journalist is not easy to write. Full as 
it is from moment to moment of intense and vivid interest, 
one rarely finds sufficient concentration on any one line of 
thought or action to make it very attractive to those 
not interested in the man himself. From the conditions of 
his profession, the journalist is generally fated to flit from 
one topic of surpassing interest to another, without having 
time to expound the fundamentals of any question, or to 
explain the groundwork of his beliefs. Even such a giant in 


| the journalistic world as Delane for this reason appears less 


remarkable in a biographical memoir than he does in the 
memories of those who came under the influence of his 
magnetic personality. This criticism applies to some extent 
to Mr. Cook's biography of Edmund Garrett. True, he hada 
sturdy liberalism in his nature, and a direct sincerity in facing 
facts, which form a solid background to his most fugitive 
writings; but even so, his mere journalistic efforts would 
not excite much attention now that his work has served its 
fleeting purpose. But in his case there are special circum- 
stances which render this biography of exceptional interest 
for quite other reasons than for the particular shape which 
his life-work took. 

The main interest of Garrett’s life is that it was a constant 
struggle against physical weakness, carried on with a rare 
cheerfulness and courage. Very early in his brief career the 
hard sentence of incurable disease was passed upon him, but 
it made no difference to the high spirits and the unquenchable 
hope with which he looked on the world. The knowledge of 
his own physical frailty seemed, on the contrary, to act as a 
spur to his determination to do some good to his fellows before 
he left it, and all his finest work was accomplished after he 
had but little hope of reaching to the full term of man’s life. 
He never spared himself as long as he could stand, nor 
weakly bemoaned his cruel fate, while there were others 
to inspire with his own enthusiasm. Above all, a tale 
of wrong would always arouse him. The chief recollection of 
him which remains to the present writer, who met him but 
once, is a most refreshingly outspoken burst of indignation 
against the action of some brutal man. And these bursts 
of indignation were not confined to words. One of the 
most characteristic stories of him in this Memoir is about hia 
expedition to Eastbourne to protest against the mob'’s brutality 
to women of the Salvation Army. His mission with the 
little band of five others under the leadership of Mr. Money, 
the originator of the scheme, was nobly successful, but at the 
cost to Garrett of a second complete breakdown. So it was 
throughout his life. In South Africa he habitually overworked 
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himself, and finally had to leave the country he loved so 
well a complete wreck. And yet one does not regret that 
such men spend themselves, when maybe they might live 
longer and do good work longer if they would not pour out 
their whole souls at moments of stress and crisis. For it is 
just this utter forgetfulness of self, this complete identifica- 
tion with the work in hand, which carries on the torch of noble 
aims and true patriotism with the brightest light for futare 
generations. 

Another circumstance lending a special interest to Garrett’s 
career is his connexion with South Africa at one of the most 
critical periods of its eventful history. From 1895 to 1899 he 
was editor of the Cape Times, and during part of those years 
also a Member of the Cape Legislative Assembly. And 
wherever Garrett was, and in whatever position, he was 
bound to be in the thick of the fight. From the first he won 
himself a peculiar place in the confidence of the leading men 
of Cape Colony, and his influence at the time of the Raid, 
and subsequently in the negotiations before the war, was 
greater than that of any ordinary journalist. Indeed, his 
journalism, so it seems to us, had comparatively little to do 
with his influence; it was rather the independence of his 
character and his keen interest in what was going forward 
which would have gajned him his niche in South African 
history in any circumstances. But it is also true that some of 
his most interesting professional work was done in South 
Africa both in those years and previously in the course of the 
visit he paid there for the Pall Mall Gazette. His interview 
with Rhodes and his “True Romance of King Solomon’s 
Mines,” both given by Mr. Cook, are certainly the best 
examples of his purely journalistic work, which does not as a 
whole strike us as particularly remarkable in itself. His 
chief merit in this respect was sympathy with the persons 
described, a merit perhaps even better exemplified in 
the conversation with President Kruger. Otherwise he 
seems to have suffered somewhat from the fault common 
perhaps, to all journalists of thinking that their own 
influence decides the fate of nations. However, it is a 
good fault, for it shows that the man takes himself seriously. 
Moreover, to any one interested in recent South African 
history—and who is not >—Mr. Cook’s chapters on Garrett's 
South African career will be specially valuable for the 
intimate sidelight they throw into the character of such men 
as Rhodes and Hofmeyr. 

Lastly, Garrett has been singularly fortunate in his 
biographer. Mr. Cook was for many years his colleague on 
the old Pall Mall and his chief on the Westminster Gazetie, 
and for the rest of his life his very true friend. Thus he is 
able to write with a winning appreciation of his work, and 
still more of the man himself. Simply looked at as the 
biography of a friend this Memoir is very charming, for 
Mr. Cook introduces just enough of those intimate and 
personal touches to make Garrett live again to us, 
and with a modesty and sclf-effacement which are singular 
and precious. Moreover, Mr. Cook has another great 
qualification for this work in being one of the profession 
himself, and one who from his own experience has a good 
knowledge of the pitfalls which beset a journalist, and of the 
qualities which make him successful. Apart from Garrett’s 
own experiences, the most interesting passage of the book is 
that in which the author lays down the functions of a political 
journalist, and the true relations which ought to subsist 
between him and his “proprietor.” Garrett once dealt with 
an intrusive proprietor in a manner which would delight any 
self-respecting journalist’s heart, and it must be admitted 
that the story loses no point in the telling, and that Mr. Cook 
evidently relates it with pardonable gusto. It is a fine story 
well told, and will enhance the reputation of the author 
and of the subject. 





RECENT VERSE.* 
Mr. Grorrrey YOuNnG is, to our thinking, one of the truest 
poets who have dawned of late on the horizon. This does not 
mean that he is a great poet,—not yet, at any rate; but he 


iD 
has new and fine things to say, and at his best he says them 
unforgettably. He is singularly free from the bondage of 
literary conventions; he is rarely imitative; and the 
laws he obeys are the universal rules of style and melody 
In addition, he is the first great mountaineer who has sung 
of the high peaks. The best Alpine poets have usually been 
sedentary gentlemen who watched the snows from a pleasant 
corner in the valley. He has his faults, to be sure. He is 
too much perturbed by “ spirits ” of various kinds, abstractions 
which are apt to impede the path of the young poet. His 
reflective powers are not quite on the same level as his 
descriptive. He is inclined to forget that a long chronicle of 
impressions has less significance than a selected few. These 
however, are small blemishes; the great thing is that he es 
the gift of music, and fire and imagination in his soul. We 
do not care for the first poem, “ Wind,” so much as for some 
of the others. It isa genuine four de force; but the inspira. 
tion flags at times, and as a whole it lacks spontaneity. A 
better example of his gift of close observation and carefully 
realised impression is “A Morning Bathe,” which we should 
rate high. Very beautiful, too, is “ A Sisterhood,” somewhat 
in the manner of a fine poem of Stevenson’s; and the delight. 
ful little ballad “ Jock’s Journey.” But, as one would expect, 
Mr. Young is at his best among his beloved hills. He weaves 
elaborate symphonies on the theme, such as “ Mountain-Play. 
mates” or “A Glacier Pool” (for ourselves we should not 
imitate Mr. Young’s habits of bathing), and, best of all 
perhaps, “Shadows.” Or with haunting simplicity he will 
sing the old song of joys and regrets, as in “Looking 
Forward”; or in ballad style tell of the new “ Knight- 
Errantry.” His philosophy of life is both wholesome and 
profound, whether he sings with honest gusto of “Real 
Pleasures,” or in “ The Tramp” touches on the melancholy of 
all wayfaring. There is much to quote, if we had space, but 
we must content ourselves with singling out for especial 
praise the noble mountain hymn “ The Treasure of Heights,” 
and the exquisite rendering of a passage in Deuteronomy 
which he calls “The Blessing of the Separate.” We quote 
the last verses of the last poem in the collection, not as an 
example of Mr. Young’s powers, for he has written better 
things, but as a key to the spirit of the book :— 

“ And when our last gold sun shall turn to wake 
Late amber shadows in the sleeping grass, 
And the grey lashes of the evening lake 
Shall close for ever on our last dim pass, 
The best of us, the soul we never lost, 
Shall join that host upon the cloud-girt stair, 
Selfless, a part of all we loved the most, 
Friends of the moonbeams, you will find us there.” 
We confess to being disappointed with Mr. Noyes’s latest 
volume, The Enchanted Island. It is a long descent from the 
splendid cadences of his Drake to the obvious prettinesses and 
trite philosophies of these verses. Mr. Noyes is always, im 
Emerson’s words, 
“ Musical, 
Tremulous, impressional ” ; 
but his art does not mature as we had hoped. There is a 
lack of charm about the facile music and the sugar-candy 
imagery of many of the pieces; and even when he has a fine 
conception he is apt to be terribly diffuse in presenting it. 
he truth seems to be that his facility has run away with 
him, and, as staunch admirers of his best work, we would 
beseech him to pull himself together. It does not make for 
sublimity to be for ever using solemn words like “ Eternity” 
and “ Paradise,” and Mr. Noyes strikes us as being too much 
at his ease in Zion for real poetic achievement. One or two of 
the poems, however, show him at his best. We like his 
“Edinburgh,” and “Red of the Dawn” is a grim little 
picture with no surplusage in the style. “The Newspaper 
Boy ” shows the danger Mr. Noyes is always in of dwelling 
too hard on a sentiment, but in this case he manages to stop 
short in time, and the poem in its way is a fine one. We 
like, too, “The Tramp Transfigured,” though it is infinitely 
drawn out; and we like greatly the verses “In Memory of 
Swinburne.” But best we like the few ballads, “ Bacchus 





* (1) Windand Hill. By Geoffrey Winthrop Young. London: Smith, Elder, 
and Co, [3s. 6d, net.}——(2) The Enchanted Island, and other Poems. By Alfred 
Noyes. London: W. Blackwood and Sons. [fs. net.}——(3) An Ampler Sky. 
By Lanee Fallaw. London: Macmillan and Co. [5s. net.]-—(4) A Dinka 
Story, cnd other Sudan Poems. By S. Lyle. London: G. Allen. [2s, net.]|—— 
(5) desian Rhymes. By Cullen Gouldsbury. Buluwayo: Philpott 
and Collins.—(6) Ezultations of Ezra Pound. London: Elkin Mathews. 
2s, 6d. shoe, fe In the Net of the Stars. y F. 8. Flint. 

publishers. [2s. 6d, net.]—(8) up o” the Reds, By Will Ogilvie. 





Dalbeattie: Fraser. [3s. net.J——(9) Lancashire Hunting Songs. By Cicely 
Fox Smith. Manchester: Cornish. [2a. net.J——(10) Reheta. By Arthur 
Munby. London: B. Dobell. {is. net.}——(11) Poems at Home and Abread, 
By H. D. Rawnsley. Glasgow: J. MacLehose and Sons, [2s. 6d. net.}—~ 
(12) Light among the Leaves. By Hugh Moreton Frewen. London: D. Nutt. 
[8e. 6d. net. |——(13) Love’s Empire. By A. M. Champneys. London: G. Bell 
and Sons, (3s. 6d. net.]|——(14) Mimma Bella. By Eugene Lee- Hamilton. 
London; W. a Fe net. }——(15) Deportmental Ditties. By Harry 
Graham, London: Mills Boon, [3s. 6d, net. ] 
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and the Pirates,” and especially “The Admiral’s Ghost.” 


There we have something of the ease and strength and fire 
which made his Drake but little short of a great poem. 

The next three books on our list deal with Africa, and are 
all in their way notable performances. We have already had 
the privilege of calling attention to the classic grace of Mr. 
Lance Fallaw’s work. In his new book, An Ampler Sky, he 
does not confine himself to South Africa, for some of the best 

oems deal with Australia, and his beautiful sonnet-sequence, 
“The Library,” proves that in singing of new worlds he has not 
forgotten the treasures of the old. It is this pleasing mixture 
of high culture and the gipsy spirit, this catholic passion for all 
things honest and lovely, that marks him out from other 
overseas singers. Like the Rhodesian poet, Mr. A. 8. Cripps, 
he transplants the old classic conventions to a new soil. In 
technical accomplishment he must rank very high, for there 
js scarcely a discord or monotony in his work. He has 
many strings, too, to his lyre. In “ World Wanderers” or 
“The Lost Vanguard” he can put an old theme to haunting 
music; in “ From the Cape to Cairo” or “Captains Castaway” 
he can give us a chant-royal of Empire; in “Lion of the 
Zulu” he can tell the grim tale of Chaka’s slaughterings; 
and in “ White Man’s Woman” he can write verse with 
something of Tennysonian grace in it :— 
“ She came—the wild bush-blossoms flashed 
With breath and colour all astir ; 
Sweet waters o’er her pathway dashed, 
The wilderness was glad for her. 
Her horse’s step was firm and free, 
Her glance bespoke the joyous hour, 
She took the forest for her fee, 
And brought the lowlands for her dower.” 
His “ Two Homelands” is a good example of a highly accom- 
plished and yet original and unbookish talent, which must 
rank among the best which the world has seen of late. We 
have only one word of criticism. Is not “eagle-muse” on 
p. 105 an odd phrase for the prosaic Henry Kirke White ? 
Possibly the poet means to allude to the well-known passage 
in “ English Bards and Scctch Reviewers”; but if so, we can 
only say that to repeat an exaggeration is not to get rid of it. 
Mr. Lyle’s A Dinka Story shows also remarkabie technical 
skill, and the poem which gives its name to the book is written 
in blank verse of exceptional flexibility and charm. 
“Ata Sudan Water-Pool,” “An Arab’s Dream,” and the two 
fine concluding pieces, “Nile Obsession” and “ Home 
Sickness,” suggest that the art of verse is rapidly fleeing 
from London streets to lonely dwellers by the outposts. Mr. 
Lyle’s future work will be eagerly looked for by all lovers of 
poetry. Very good, too, in its way is Mr. Gouldsbury's 
Rhodesian Rhymes. He adapts with great skill and humour 
the manner of the Ingoldsby Legends to Rhodesian subjects, 
and in his “ Native Sketches” shows a curious insight into 
the savage heart and an acute sense of drama. Truly we 
have no cause to be ashamed of our overseas poets. 

Mr. Ezra Pound is that rare thing among modern poets, a 
scholar. He is not only cultivated, but learned. Many 
modern influences are patent in his verse—Whitman, 
Rossetti, Browning, Mr. Yeats—but the dominant ones are 
mediaeval, the romances of the troubadours and old monkish 
legends. We feel that this writer has in him the capacity 
for remarkable poetic achievement, but we also feel that at 
present he is somewhat weighted by his learning. His virilify 
and passion are immense, but somehow we seem to know 
their origins. He strikes us as a little too bookish and literary, 
even when he is most untrammelled by metrical conventions. 
It is ungracious to carp at work which in itself is so fine, 
but we think it right to hint at the danger. For the 
rest, Mr. Pound’s merits are singularly clear. The “ Ballad 
of the Goodly Fere,” a wonderful presentation of Christ, 
haunts our memory, as does the savage sestina which contains 
the reflections of Bertram de Born. Admirable, too, is the 
strange soliloquy “ Pierre Vidal Old.” Mr. Pound has flute- 
notes as well, as can be seen from the “Portrait” on p. 25, 
and the lovely “ Night Litany.” If he has defects, he has at 
any rate the true and brimming inspiration. Mr. Flint’s In 
the Net of the Stars has something of the same manner, but the 
writer has not Mr. Pound’s richness or strength of thought. 
He is a poet of one mood, and the reader wearies of the end- 
less references to constellations. When he is least self- 
conscious he is finest, as in “The Heart’s Hunger” and 
“Simplicity.” Mr.’Will Ogilvie, whose delightful lyrics are 


known to our readers, has made a most creditable attempt to 
produce a new Border ballad of the compass of the “ Lay of 
the Last Minstrel.” His Whaup o' the Rede goes with a 
ballad swing, and there are many descriptive passages of 
great delicacy and beauty. If he suggests Hogg rather than 
Sir Walter, that is high praise for a modern, and the poem 
would not have disgraced The Queen's Wake. Miss Ciccly 
Fox Smith's Lancashire Hunting Songs are admirable of their 
kind, for besides a gallop of verses she has a touch of 
moorland wizardry, and “ After Preston Fight” lingers in the 
memory. Excellent, too, and most timely are her “ Territorial 
Ballads.” 

Mr, Arthur Munby’s Relicta is a slim volume of reflective, 
leisurely verse. The author is so good a craftsman that it is 
a pleasure to read whatever he writes, for behind his simplicity 
and intimacy there is always the hand and mind of a scholar. 
The same may be said of Canon Rawnsley’s latest volume, 
Poems at Home and Abroad, which is full of that reverent 
Nature-worship and subtlety of appreciation which make 
him no unworthy successor of the high line of Lake poets. 
Mr. Hugh Moreton Frewen’s Light among the Leaves is a 
book of musical and rather boyish verses which show con- 
siderable promise. He rings the changes at present on too 
small a cirele of themes, but this is a fault which time will 
cure. Miss A. M. Champneys’s Love's Empire shows high 
metrical accomplishment, but lacks any strong original 
inspiration. It is the kind of work which most cultivated 
people who have an ear for music could produce. The late 
Mr. Eugene Lee-Hamilton’s Mimma Bella is a little sequence 
of sonnets of which the appeal is too intimate for criticism. 
They deal with the death of an only child, and, apart from 
the poignant sincerity of the grief which they embody, they 
are little masterpieces of the art of one who knew few modern 
rivals in this metrical form. Last on our list is Captain Harry 
Graham's Deportmental Ditties, a book of light-hearted 
nonsense verses, showing a skill in preposterous rhymes which 
is worthy of the author of the Ingoldsby Legends. There isa 
shrewd wit behind Captain Graham’s fun, and, what is rare in 
this class of work, perfect good breeding. We owe him a 
grudge, for his wicked jingles continue to haunt our mind to 
the exclusion of more reputable matters. Captain Graham 
has fairly established his claim to be one of our few masters 
of what used to be called vers de sociétd. 





A BOOK OF THE ZOO.* 
In A Book of the Zoo Mr. Eric Parker writes very pleasantly for 
the numerous visitors to the Gardens who are not zoologists, 
but who love the animals and would like to know more about 
them. There are few better qualified than he to produce a 
delightful budget of gossip from the Zoological Gardens. 
The animals are his friends, and he knows the pet names of 
each as well as their tastes in food, and the illnesses and 
operations they have suffered. He records anecdotes gathered 
in conversation with the keepers. He has spent days there 
at unusual times and seasons,—in the snow, on Bank holidays, 
at dawn in summer, and all through a night in company with 


the watchman :~ 

“The lions were all more or less sleepy; the tigers and leopards 
were wide awake. Prince, the great Bengal tiger, was superb; he 
took not the smallest notice; we might have been caterpillars 
Don, the Sumatran tiger, had different views. He lowered his 
head to the floor and drew up his shoulders; then his back 
dropped a little and he crouched, poised on all four paws, with tho 
tip of his tail twitching. His eyes were very bright and eager, 
and he was very beautiful; but if the bars had been down ho 
would have sprung half across the lion-house. The young jaguar 
next him was quite as vigilant, but less confident. He crouched 
at us and somehow made himself look just like a toad; then he 
searched for a place to hide. Each leopard and jaguar, as wo 
passed, crouched for a spring; though Nellie, the leopardess, I 
think was friendly; she was once a pet and she still plays very 
prettily. Fanny, the old jaguar, stared at us in silence. I noticed 
as we left the lion-house with the unnecessary lantern, that tho 
large windows reaching nearly down to the ground were wido 
open; it seemed hardly necessary to lock the door.” 

He writes also about the children and other visitors and 
what they do and say. One of his best stories is of two 
small boys who seized hold of the wapiti’s antlers when he 
poked them through the bars. The horns were ripe for 
shedding. There was a crack, and the urchins found 


themselves standing before a hornless beast, each holding a 


* A Book of the Zoo. By Eric Parker, With 24 Ulustrations, London: 
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ponderous antler. So, writing as though he were talkin g 
Mr. Parker goes on to tell of the crocodile’s cough and the 
penguin’s nerves, the ape’s tricks, the hyena’s dinner, and the 
games which the otter has with an orange. In this fashion 
he conducts his readers round tha Gardens from the monkey- 
house to the aviaries and three-island pond, and so through 
the tunnel to the insect-bouse. It is all pleasant reading, and 
there is hardly a sentence that the most pedantic systematist 
would object to, except a statement that the echidna is one of 
the ant-eater’s nearest relatives. A number of full-page 
photographs by Mr. Henry Irving deserve special praise. 
Some are among the best photographs of animals we have 
seen, 





EGYPT.* 
“Pirrre Loti’s” book is certainly not practical. It is only 
on the last page that he condescends to particulars. That we 
may not do him an injustice, we will quote the paragraph as 
it stands :— 

“The submerging of Philae, as we know, has increased by no 

less than seventy-five millions of pounds the annual yield of the 
surrounding land. Encouraged by this success the English 
propose to raise the barrage of the Nile another twenty feet. As 
a consequence the temple of Isis will be completely submerged, 
the greater part of the ancient temples of Nubia will be under 
water, and fever will infect the country. On the other hand the 
cultivation of cotton will be enormously increased.” 
Every one regrets the injury done to the remains at Philae, 
though they do not stand in the front rank of interest. Still, 
the past cannot be allowed to stand in the way of the present. 
As for the Barrage, it is not the “country round,” it is all 
Egypt that is benefited; the irrigating power has been greatly 
increased, and, what is still more important, assured, and the 
gain goes, not, as “Pierre Loti” would have his readers think, 
to the “English,” but to the fellahin. As for the fever, it 
is, we believe, an imaginary danger. What the huge reservoir 
does is to give Egypt every year a better Nile than it has 
ever had. But Egypt is not the country where a French 
writer finds it especially easy to be just to the English. 
“Pierre Loti” does not attempt to be so; it isnot hisline. That 
is to be found in picturesque description and grandly expressed 
sentiment. These we get in plenty, and very good of their 
kind they are. We cannot do better than give a passage which 
happily combines the two. The scene is Luxor, the ancient 
Thebes of the Hundred Gates :— 

“ And now everybody has gone; the colonnades are empty and 
the noise of the dynamos has ceased. Midday approaches with 
its torpor. The whole temple seems to be ablaze with rays, and I 
watch the clear cut shadows cast by this forest of stone gradually 
shortening on the ground. ‘The sun, which just now shone, all 
smiles and gaiety, upon the quay of the new town amid the uproar 
of the stall-keepers, the donkey-drivers and the cosmopolitan 
passengers, casts here a sullen, impressive and consuming fire. 
And meanwhile the shadows shorten—and just as they do every 
day, beneath this sky which is never overcast, just as they have 
done for five and thirty centuries, these columns, these friezes, 
and this temple itself, like a mysterious and solemn sundial, record 
patiently on the ground the slow passing of the hours. Verily for 
us, the ephemerae of thought, this unbroken continuity of the 
sun of Egypt has more of melancholy even than the changing, 
overcast skies of our climate,” 





LADY BUTLER’S SKETCHBOOK AND DIARY.+ 
Lapy BurT.er’s book consists of four chapters, Ireland, 
Egypt, the Cape, and Italy. The division is suggested by 
the “Sketchbook” aspect of her volume. Of this aspect, 
unfortunately, we can give our readers no idea, except by 
saying that the illustrations, which number forty-nine in all 
—twenty-cight being full-page pictures in colour and twenty- 
one sinall sketches in the text—are worthy of Lady Butler’s 
reputation as an artist ; perhaps we may add that “At 
Philae” and “Abu-Simbel” are particularly striking, the 
former being all the more interesting because it gives a view 
which since the days of the Barrage has ceased to be. It is 
the Diary, therefore, to which we naturally turn. Here the 
author tells us, among other things, of her art educa- 
tion. It was in Florence, in the studio of Giuseppe 
Bellucci, that she worked. But it seems to her ungrateful 
to speak of Florence and not to say a word about her earlier 
training at South Kensington “ under thoroughgoing Richard 





By Pierre Loti. Translated from the French by W. P. Baines. 
(15s. net.) 


By Elizabeth Butler, 
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Lendon: T. Werner Laurie. 

+ Brom Sketchbook and Diary. 
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Burchell.” And here comes in a very pleasant little memo 
It is of the Sketching Club, where, we read, “Old D—_ al 
to give ‘Best’ nearly every day to Kate Greenaway ang 
‘Second Best’ to me.” “ What joy,” she adds, “ when J got 
a ‘Best’ one fine day”; from that time Kate Greenaway 
and she “raced neck and neck.” How curious it ig to read 
this when we remember how very wide apart were their 
paths in art in after life, Kate Greenaway with her dainty 
little figures of boys and girls, and Elizabeth Thompson, 
as she then was, with the stern realism of the Charge 
of the Light Brigade. There came a time when the heag 
made the Florence studio impossible, and her teacher sug- 
gested un mesetto di riposo. The “little month of repose” 
was spent in the country. “Isketched the people and oxen 
and mixed largely in peasant society.” And what peasants 
they seem to have been! They talk the purest and most 
grammatical Tuscan, helping their visitor to get rid of her 
“Genoese twang,” and the eldest girl Carlotta reads 
“Jerusalem Delivered” to the visitor by moonlight. Here. 
after we shall be more ready to believe that Virgil drew hig 
cultured peasants of the Eclogues from the life. It wag 
in Rome that Miss Thompson started for herself. Signoy 
Bellucci had told her that she could “walk by herself” 
The first thing that she did was to choose a model. It wag 
‘‘a judgment of Paris inverted.” Three men in peaked hats 
and goatskins stood before her, and she gave the apple of 
employment to Antonio for his “good brown face and red 
waistcoat.” It will be seen that there is good reading in the 
book ; the art will have been taken for granted. 





ONE DAY AND ANOTHER.* 
“Tre book of life has wide margins; lend me a pencil.” 
This is the motto on the title-page of Mr. Lucas’s new and 
delightful book of essays, One Day and Another. They are 
all charming and all slight. The book is the ideal Christmas 
present. Had ever literary confectioner so light a hand! 
For our own part, we would distinguish two from among the 
two dozen and odd as specially delectable. Best of all is 
“The Sympathetic Whur.” Whur was a clergyman minister. 
ing in East Anglia in the first half of the nineteenth century. 
He had the pen of a ready writer, and his sympathy showed 
itself chiefly in epitaph-making. Mr. Lucas discovered him 
—he indignantly rejects the suggestion that he invented 
him—and he quotes his absurd effusions, to the uncon- 
trollable amusement of the reader. We must quote one 
verse, this time not from an epitaph, but the beginning 
of a poem to a lady :— 
“In this imperfect, gloomy scene 
Of complicated ill, 
How rarely is a day serene, 
The throbbing bosom still! 
Will not a beauteous landscape bright, 
Or music’s soothing sound, 
Console the heart, afford delight, 
And throw sweet peace around ? 
They may, but never comfort lend, 
Like an accomplish’d female friend !” 
Next to the picture of Mr. Whur we lke the portrait of Mr. 
Lucas’s Cocker spaniel, a mere pup “with one foot still in the 
cradle”; but we must leave our readers to make acquaintance 
with him. 





NOVELS. 
ANNE OF AVONLEA.t 
In reviewing Anne of Green Gables we expressed the hope that 
the author would resist the temptation to write a sequel to 
that delightful story. We had no great confidence that such 
a counsel of perfection would be followed, and though not 


| altogether convinced that the author has been justified in 


disregarding it, we are quite ready to acquiesce in her decision 
in view of the excellence of the entertainment she has set 
before us. Anne of Avonlea is not as good as Anne of Green 
Gables, but it is a most genial, fresh, and wholesome book. 
We miss Matthew, the old farmer, but his sister Marilla 
remains to shed the dry light of her common-sense on Anne’s 


| misty idealism. Marilla, however, is greatly mellowed by 


advancing years, and Anne herself, though still capable in 





* One Day and Another. By E. V. Lucas. London: Methuen and Co. [5s.] 
+ Anne nf Avonlea, By L. M. Montgomery. London: Sir I. Pitman and 
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he 
moments of expansion of impulsive and indiscreet acts, has 


Jost a good deal of her quicksilverishness and volubility. ; 

The volume before us is chiefly concerned with her experi- 
ences as @ young “school marm.” The difficulty of her 
position is that her scholars know her too well, and that some 
of them have actually been her fellow-pupils. Hence, given 
her romantic disposition and a certain leaven of mischief 
amongst her small charges, her path as an instructor of 
village youth is by no means one of monotonous smoothness. 
Anne starts with a strong theoretic antipathy to corporal 
punishment, but the force of circumstances is too strong for 
her, and she is driven, sorely against the grain, to chastise, 
with surprisingly beneficial results, the chief rebel against her 
authority. In the long run, not without many disappoint- 
ments, Anne establishes her sovereignty on a firm basis of 
matual goodwill, and even affection. But the lighter side of 
gchool-keeping is not overlooked, as may be gathered from 
Anne's letter to one of her College chams :— 

“[ think the most difficult thing in teaching, as well as the 

most interesting, is to get the children to tell you their real 
thoughts about things. One stormy day last week I gathered them 
around me at dinner hour and tried to get them to talk to me 
‘ust as if I were one of themselves. I asked them to tell me the 
things they most wanted. Some of the answers were common- 
place enough ... dolls, ponies, and skates. Others were decidedly 
original. Hester Boulter wanted ‘to wear her Sunday dress 
every day and eat in the sitting room.’ Hannah Bell wanted 
‘to be good without having to take any trouble about it.’ 
Marjory White, aged ten, wanted to be a widow. Questioned why, 
she gravely said that if you weren’t married people called you an 
old maid, and if you were your husband bossed you; but if you 
were a widow there’d be no danger of either. The most remark- 
able wish was Sally Bell’s. She wanted a ‘honeymoon.’ I 
asked her if she knew what it was and she said she thought 
it was an extra nice kind of bicycle because her cousin 
in Montreal went on a honeymoon when he was married 
and ho had always had the very latest in bicycles! Another 
day I asked them all to tell me the naughtiest thing they 
had ever done. I couldn’t get the older ones to do so, but 
the third class answered quite freely. Eliza Bell had ‘set fire 
to her aunt’s carded rolls.’ Asked if she meant to do it she said, 
‘not altogether. She just tried a little end to see how it would 
burn and the whole bundle blazed up in a jiffy. Emerson Gillis 
had spent ten cents for candy when he should have put it in his 
missionary box. Annetta Bell’s worst crime was ‘eating some 
blueberries that grew in the graveyard.’ Willie White had ‘slid 
down the sheephouse roof a lot of times with his Sunday trousers 
on.’ ‘ But I was punished for it ’cause I had to wear patched 
pants to Sunday School all summer, and when you're punished for 
a thing you don’t have to repent of it,’ declared Willie.” 
But Anne is not altogether swallowed up in her school. She 
has time to start and “run” an Avonlea Improvement 
Society, to attend picnics, and generally take an active part 
in humanising her neighbours, notably the eccentrie Mr. 
Harrison, a farmer who deserted his wife because she 
“regulated” him too severely and objected to the language 
of his parrot. Anne’s own love story is only foreshadowed in 
the last pages of the book ; but there is no lack of sentimental 
interest in the story of Stephen Irving and Miss Lavendar of 
Echo Lodge, whose reunion in middle age is described in a 
style indicated by the name and residence of the heroine. 
Here Miss Montgomery is only agreeably derivative. We 
like her best when she is drawing from the life she knows 
so well, and sets her homely characters against the background 
of the enchanting summer landscape of Prince Edward Island. 
Once more we part from Anne with sincere regret. She is 
a very human idealist, not above resorting to “ beautifying 
messes” to cure her freckles, or exempt from the temptation 
to answer fools sharply; but none the less, in the happy 
phrase of her biographer, she is “ one of the children of light 
by birthright. After she had passed through a life with a 
smile or a word thrown across it like a gleam of sunshine, 
the owner of that life saw it, for the time being at least, as 
hopeful and lovely and of good report.” 





In the Shade. By Valentina Hawtrey. (John Murray. 6s.)— 
This exceedingly clever story opens with the acquittal of 
the heroine of a charge of murder. The charge, however, is 
perfectly well founded, and Henrietta Harris confesses to her 
sister that she poisoned her very troublesome and disagree- 
able husband. The rest of the book is an extremely cynical 
study of Henrietta’s nature. She is too shallow for repentance, 
though of course fear of discovery occasionally overcomes her. 
She marries a hypocritical scoundrel who has also offended against 
the laws of his country, and has “ done time” fora series of frauds 
in which he was foolish enough to be detected. These two, thanks 
to the murdered man’s money and the allowance made to the man 





by a virtuous elder brother, set up in the English country in the 
odour of sanctity, and quite persuade themselves that they are 
virtuous people. The question may, however, be asked whether the 
author intends to imply that it is impossible for people who 
have sinned to regain their self-respect and lead really virtuous 
lives. At any rate, the story seems to show that all attempts 
at virtue on the part of the fallen are hypocrisy. The book 
would have been a more edifying work if the author had made 
it evident, not that it was impossible for sinners to repent, but 
that these particular sinners were hypocritical because they had 
not truly repented of their sins, but merely wished to reassume the 
privileges of the respectable and the virtuous. The novel is very 
entertaining reading, and the story of the subsequent life of Mr. 
and Mrs. Gore Smythe—this is the name which they assume—is 
most cleverly told. 

The Lordship of Love. By Baroness von Hutten. (Hutchinson 
and Co. 6s.)—This is a modern story of an Italian singer who, 
after making a suceess in London, falls in love with a married man 
of doubtful reputation who is separated from his wife. Baroness 
von Hutten encourages by implication the doctrine, so often com- 
bated in these columns, that it is impossible to resist a great 
passion which falls upon its victims like fate. The singer and her 
lover, however, do not as a matter of fact give way to their love, 
but at the end we are left to the belief that they will marry after 
the death of the lover’s wife. It must be acknowledged that the 
friendship between the wife and the singer is not very consistent 
with good taste. The early part of the book is much pleasanter 
reading than the later, and the struggles of the heroine, Beatrice, 
with the beginnings of opera-singing are most entertainingly 
described. Why, we wonder, does Baroness von Hutten insist 
that the Italian diminutive Bice can be adequately rendered in 
English by Beechy? Every time the word appears it is an offence 
to eye and ear, and no one with the slightest knowledge of Italian 
would imagine that Beechy could possibly be given as an 
equivalent of Bice except in a traveller’s phrase-book. 

A Sense of Scarlet, and other Stories. By Mrs. Henry Dudeney. 
(W. Heinemann. 3s. net.)—Mrs. Dudeney, having won her laurels 
as a writer of long novels, now proves to the world that she can 
write short stories almost as cleverly. ‘These sketches and 
studies are some of them a little heavy, and many of them are 
disagreeable, but they are one and all interesting, and that is a 
great quality in a short story. Perhaps the best of them is the 
study called “'The Shop,” which is an extremely faithful present- 
ment of the state of mind of an old shopkeeper and his wife who 
have attained the ideal of a comfortable retirement after a life of 
hard work. The book is full of elever touches and is well worth 
reading. Stories like that entitled “Lovers,” however, offend 
against the canons of good taste. 

Susanna and Sue. By Kate Douglas Wiggin. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 3s. 6d.)—This is a short but very charming sketch of 
an American wife who, to escape from an unsatisfactory husband, 
takes refuge with her little girl ma Shaker colony. It is perhaps 
hardly fair to say what the resy% of living among a colony of godly 
people who disapprove of marnege is on the mind of the truant 
wife; but at any rate the absence of Susanna has an admirable 
effect upon the errant husband. He is converted to better ways, 
and the end of the story is entirely satisfactory. The charm of 
the book, however, resides in the scenes which are passed in 
company with Eldress Abby, Elder Daniel Gray, and especially 
with Brother Ansel. 

Reapasie Noveus.—The Angel of Forgiveness. By Rosa N. 
Carey. (Macmillan and Co, 3s. 6d.)—A modern story containing 
the autobiography of the heroine. The Food of Love. By F. 
Frankfort Moore. (Eveleigh Nash. 6s.)}—As the reader will 
rightly guess, this is a musical novel, and it is concerned with the 
effect on county society of a musical genius appearing in their 
ranks. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.] 


Broken Earthenware. By WHarold Begbie. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 6s.)—Mr. Harold Begbie describes his book by the 
sub-title. It is “A Footnote in Narrative to Professor William 
James’s Study in Human Nature, ‘The Varieties of Human 
Experience. His object is to bring home to his readers “ this 
fact concerning conversion : that, whatever it may be, conversion is 
the only means by which a radically bad person can be changed 
into a radically good person.” In order to do this he went in 
search of experience ; he went among the “broken earthenware,” 
human vessels which had “ come to grief.” And in this volume he 
records what he found. We are wholly in sympathy with his 
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aims ; we thoroughly believe in the central fact which he sets forth ; 
we are convinced that the claim of Christianity that it, and it 
alone, speaking generally, can turn the bad into good is its title 
to the homage of mankind. But the inquiry which Mr. Begbie 
proposed to himself requires qualifications of discernment 
and caution. A sympathy, however vivid and deep, will not 
suffice. And here he seems to fail. He has been telling the 
story of a certain “Danny,” an habitual criminal, and he 
says: “Like others I have questioned, this man tells me that 
never once in all the long record of his prison experience did 
a chaplain enter a cell or speak to him.” Did it not occur to him 
that “Danny,” whom he has already described as “of liars the 
most lying,” was deceiving him? For what are the facts, facts 
which Mr. Begbie could easily have ascertained for himself? The 
chaplain sees every prisoner at his admission and at his discharge. 
Ile visits daily every one who is sent to the infirmary and every 
one under punishment. And, when time allows, he visits the 
cells. But we read a little further on that “once only did 
Danny ever have private words with a chaplain.” He asked fora 
suit of clothes provided by the Prisoners’ Aid Society, and the 
chaplain replied: “ Not for you. You'll be back again in a week or 
two.” It would be interesting to hear something from the prison 
chaplains of the Metropolitan district. 


Kashmir. Described by Sir Francis E. Younghusband, K.C.1.E. 
Paitited by Major E. Molyneux, D.S.0. (A.and C. Black, 20s. net.) 
—Kashmir is a name which of itself raises such expectations that 
there is almost inevitably a slight disappointment when we come 
to realising them. We say this with no intention of depreciating 
the very charming book that Sir Francis Younghusband and 
Major Molyneux have produced. It is a drawback that accom- 
panies most subjects which make a particular appeal to our 
imaginations. The criticism which we should feel inclined to make 
—that the book, especially the first half, shows unmistakable signs 
of haste—is deprecated by Sir Francis in his preface. And his 
plea that as Resident his time is much occupied is all the easier 
to accept, as it makes him in many respects particularly fitted for 
his task. His chapters dealing with the development of the 
country under the present Maharaja are immensely interesting, 
especially that which tells of the vast engineering schemes, some 
of which are already tasting of success. Itis a prcturesque touch 
that one of these projects is identical with that evolved and 
successfully carried through by a native engineer over a thousand 
years ago. Major Molyneux’s illustrations are exquisite; we may 
think that they are almost too numerous, though it would be 
difficult to decide which we could spare, 


The Great Question. By L. M. S. Amery and J. M. Robertson, 
M.P. (Sir I. Pitman and Sons. 1s. net.)—The “great question ” 
is of course the Fiscal controversy; and the book is ingeniously 
constructed so that the reader, opening it at one end, finds the case 
for Free-trade argued by Mr. Robertson, and, turning it round, 
finds at the other Mr. Amery defending Tariff Reform. The only 
objection that we can make to this ingenious idea is that neither 
of the writers has been allowed to criticise the other, and that the 
arguments are consequently a little “in the air.” In particular, 
the extremely subtle and disguised fallacies of Mr. Amery could 
only be satisfactorily dealt with by a detailed analysis. But we 
may be pardoned for saying that Protection has not many advocates 
so able as Mr. Amery ; and against weaker adversaries Mr. Robert- 
son has provided a most useful weapon. 
has upon it an excellent portrait by Mr. George Morrow of 
Britannia as she is conceived by the Protectionist and Free-trader 
respectively. It would be as improper to speculate upon Mr. 
Morrow’s politics as upon those of the Speaker himself, but we 
cannot help remarking that the Protectionist’s Britannia would 
make an extremely unpleasant companion, 


Lord Kelvin’s Early Home. Edited by Elizabeth Thomson King. 
(Macmillan and Co. 8s. 6d. net.)—This book may be read with 
pleasure and profit as a supplement to Dr. Silvanus Thompson’s 
forthcoming regular biography of Lord Kelvin. It consists mainly 
of family records, letters, &c., collected by Lord Kelvin’s sister, 
Mrs. Elizabeth King (his senior by six years), with the assistance 
of her daughter, the editor. The first home was in Belfast, where 
William Thomson’s father, James, was Professor of Mathematics 
in Belfast College. It was transferred to Glasgow in 1832, where 
the elder Thomson was appointed to the Chair of Mathematics. 
William was then eight years of age. Two years later he matricu- 
lated at the University along with his elder brother James. He 
was, it is true, always precocious, but this is a very early date for 
the commencement of a University career. Certainly there was a 
great lack of secondary schools in the Scotland of that time, 
and the want is only now in the course of being supplied. 








When there is such fine clay to be worked as was Lord 
the handling does not much matter. At seventeen he went 

to Peterhouse, Cambridge, and graduated as Second Wran ~ 
in 1841, to the no small disappointment of his family ain 
had confidently expected that he would be Senior. Ho dtuines 

however, the First Smith’s Prize, so that “honours were ea 
between him and his rival. A few months afterwards he was > 

Professor of Natural Philosophy at Glasgow. This last incident is 
a specimen of the very different world into which this book intro. 
duces us. The very term “natural philosophy ” is obsolete, In the 
minor matters of life there is the same contrast between the new 
and old. Who could imagine that less than a century ago it was 
the etiquette for ladies to wear a false front of hair of a regulation 
colour? Lord Kelvin’s mother had golden hair; she wag per. 
suaded to hide it with one of the fronts, but, we are glad to gee 
could not put up with the disfigurement long. The volume is full 
of little traits, humorous or pathetic. They will scarcely bear 
quoting ; it would make them look insignificant; but the effect of 
the whole is very pleasing. 


Kelvin’s 


New Eprrions.—The Apostle of Alaska: the Story of William 
Duncan of Metlakahila, By John W. Arctander. (Fleming H. Revel] 
Company. 5s. net.) Horae Synopticae. By the Rev. Sir John 
C. Hawkins, Bart. (The Clarendon Press. 10s. 6d.)—Sir J, ¢, 
Hawkins explains that his object in preparing this edition has been 
rather to supply deficiencics and remove imperfections than to 
extend his inquiry into fresh regions. The work of so careful and 
conscientious a student of the New Testament is sure to be useful, 
whatever direction it may take. How to Write the History of a 
Parish, by Rev. J. C. Cox (George Allen and Sons, 3s. 6d. net), has 
reached, we are glad to see, a fifth edition. This looks as if many 
people were awakening to a sense of duty in this respect. Scenes 
from the Life of St. Paul. By the Very Rev. F. 8S. Howson, DD, 
With 8 Coloured Illustrations by Harold Copping. (RTS, 
3s. 6d.) In the publications of the Hakluyt Society, A New 
Account of East India and Persia, by John Fryer, Vol. I, with 
Introduction by William Crooke, B.A. (Bernard Quaritch). 





MAGAZINES AND SERIAL PuBLicaTions.—We have received the 
following for December:—The Century, the Pall Mall Magazine 
St. Nicholas, the Review of Reviews, Harper's Magazine, the Winds 
Magazine, the Colonial Journal, the Uniled Service Magazine, th 
Law Magazine and Review, the Outlook, the Dominion Medica 
Monthly, the Cornhill Magazine, the Ecclesiastical Review, Baily's 
Magazine, the Atlantic Monthly, the North American Review, the 
Open Court, the Parents’ Review, the State, Current Literature, the 
Socialist Reriew, the Financial Review of Reviews, the Forum, the 
Erpository Times, the Popular Science Monthly, the Indian World, 
the Illustrated Pouliry Record, the Book Monthly, Cassier’s Magazine, 
the Art Journal, Travel and Exploration, the Journal of Education, 
the Author, the Country Home, the Geographical Journal, the School 
World, the Educational Review, the International, the Interpreter, 
the Local Government Review, the Nation in Arms, the Illustrated 
Figaro, the Homiletic Review, the Re-union Magazine, Progress, the 
New Quarterly, Saint George, the University Magazine, the Open 
Review, the Ozford and Cambridge Review, the Estate Magazine, the 
Englishwoman, Everybody's Story Magazine, the American Historical 
Review, the Journal of the Scottish Meteorological Society, the 
Mining Magazine, Scotia, Electricity, Part I. (Cassell). Christmas 
Numbers :—Harper’s Magazine, the Munsey, the Treasury, the 


| s in’s igazi 1 isseur, the Sunday e, th 
Nac cenieanel etna | Busy Man’s Magazine, the Connoisseur, the Sunday at Home, the 


Boy's Own Paper, the Girl’s Own Paper, the World’s Work, Nash's 
Magazine, Scribner's Magazine, Chambers’s Journal, Country and 
Town, the Bookman, the Field, Country Life, the Sketch, the Queen, 
the Illustrated London News, the Shooting Times, the Illustrated 
Sporting and Dramatic News, T.P.'s Weekly, Pears’ Annual, and 
the Sphere. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
—_————— 


Adams (J.), Exposition and Tllustration in Teaching, cr 8vo ...(Macmillan) 
Ancient English Christmas Carols, 16mo (Chatto & Windus) net 
Anderson (J. A.), Dorothy's Dream of the Months, 4to (H. Cox) 
Banks (L. A.), The Problems of Youth, cr 8vo (Funk & Wagnalls) 
Beaumont (R.), Finishing of Textile Fabrics, cr 8vo (Scott & Greenwood) net 
Bryce (J.), The Hindrances to Good Citizenship, cr 8vo ...(H. Frowde) net 
Bunston (A.), Mingled Wine: Poems, cr 8vo...... .....( Longmans) net 
Burns (C. D.), The Growth of Modern Philosoph .... (Low) net 3 
Cameron (A. D.), The New North, 8vo... coven (Appleton) net 
Cartwright (J.), Hampton Court, cr 8vo (Gardner & Darton) net ° 
Christian La ay of Cosmos Indico Pleustes (Camb. Univ. Press) net 12" 
Crookes (Sir W.), Diamonds, 12mo . ..(Harper) net 
De Voe (W.), The Doors of Life, cr 8vo (Funk & Wagnalls) net 
Dixon (H. M.), Dame Thin-Pin, and other Stories, 4to (Cornish Bros.) net 
Donaldson (S. A.), Church Life and Thought in North Africa, A.D. 200, 

cr 8vo (Camb, Univ. Press) net 4 
Dowsing (W.), Sonnets, Personal and Pastoral, cr 8vo............(K. Paul) net < 
Fucus Histriomastix: a Comedy, 12mo (Camb. Univ. Press) net 
Garbe (R. von), Akbar, Emperor of India, er 8vo (K. Paul) net & 
Godden (G. M.), Henry Fielding: a Memoir, 8vo... (Low) net 10/ 
Gubb (A. 8.), The Flora of Algeria, roy 8vo (Bailliére) net 5/0 
Hadden (J. C.), Master Musicians, cr 8vo (Foulis) net 3/6 


50 
7/6 


26 
60 
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Hatton (R. G.), The Craftsman’s Plant Book, roy 8vo (Chapman & Hall) net 25,0 
Hawes (C. H. and H. 5 an thee Mailiteny Atte a (Harper) net 26 
ur Mission to Fez, , by the Mili ttaché, 4to 
Jouraal of ° (Harrison & Sons) net 2/6 
(L. V.), Yadra: a Tragedy, cr 8vo (Putnam) net 5,0 
Jeo (A. C.), The Decameron : its Sources and Analogues, 8vo ...(Natt) net 12/6 
Loney (S. L.), Elementary Treatise on the Dynamics of a Particle and of 
- ....(Camb. Univ. Press) 12/0 


Rigid Bodies, BVO .......---00.0e2seepeeeeseeeeereeeseees . 
Macowen (A. R.), Antoinette Bourignon, Quietist (Hodder & Stoughtca) net 2/6 
Mignon's Peril, er 8vo {Digby & Long) 60 


" amass (J.), ensere . . 

‘ontefiore (G. C.), The Synoptic Gospels, Vols. I. and IT. (Macmillan) net 18/0 

Nevill (R.), Light Come, Light Go, 8vo ..... --seee (Macmillan) net 15/0 
Literary Bypaths and Vagaries, and other Papers, 


igcing (T.), 
——. ctl iaeetintineendidananpadaniann (E. Stock) net 4/6 
Nicholson (J. 8.), A Project of Empire, Svo ............ ....(Maemillan) net 7/6 
Notable Scottish Trials: Captain Porteous, 8vo . (Sweet & Maxwell) net 5/0 


Olcott (W. T.), In Starland with a Three-Inch Telescope, cr8vo (Putnam) net 3 
Old Catholic Missal and Ritual (The), 4to ............... (Cope & Ferguson) net 6; 
Poincaré, (L.), Electricity : Present and Future, 8vo...... ....(Milmer) net 5 
Putnam (G. Ii.), Abraham Lincoln, the People’s Leader .....{Putnam) net 6; 
Ramssy (Sir W. M.), The Revolution in Constantinople and Turkey, 8vo 


(Hodder & Stoughton) net 10/6 

Redgrove (H. S.), Matter, Spirit, and Cosmos, cr 8vo ...... (W. Rider) net 2/6 
Roundell (Mrs. C.), Lady Hester Stanhope, cr 8vo ...........(J. Murray) net 6/0 
Selby (T. G.), The Divine Craftsman, and other Sermons, cr8vo (R. Culley) 2/6 
Shaw (V.), Encyclopaedia of the Stable, 8vo............ »-seraseeee (Routledge) 5/0 
Vinogradoff (P.), Roman Law in Mediwval Europe, l2mo ......(Harper) net 2/6 
(I. Pitman) net 60 


Webb (F.), Switzerland of the Swiss, er 8V0...................0004 


LIBERTY’S XMAS GIFTS 
ON VIEW IN 

THE WORLD-FAMED SHOWROOMS 

WHERE VISITORS CAN ALWAYS 

WANDER AND INSPECT AT LEISURE 


A Priced Catalogue with over 1000 Illustrations Post-Free 
LIBERTY & CO,, Lid,, Regent St, London, & Boulevari des Capucines, Paris 











Established 1821, 


GUARDIAN 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 








Heap Orrick: 11 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, EAC. 
Subscribed Capita! - «© = «= £2,600,000 
Paid-up Capita! - - - . ° £1,000,000 
Total Assets - - - - over £8,460,0090 
Total Income ~- - - ” £1,180,000 





The Compary transacts the following classes of Insurance :— 


FIRE. CONSEQUENTIAL FIRE Loss. LIFE. 
(including Loss of Profits.) 
BURGLARY. FIDELITY. GLASS. 
REGISTERED POST. ALL RISKS. 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT. WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 


The Company has acquired the goodwill and connections of the Law 
Guarantee Trust and Accident Insurance Society, Limited, in the Fidelity 
Guarantee; Burglary ; Personal Accident; Fire (including Profits) and Glass 
Departments, and guarantees the payment of claims under current policies of 
those classes arising after 20th November. 


ACCIDENTS oF Att kiNDs, 
SICKNESS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
BURGLARY AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS, 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 
Capital (fully subscribed), £1,000,000. Claims paid, £5,700,000. 
64 CORNHUILL, LONDON. A. Vian, Secretary. 


BY SPECIAL 
Three Grand Prizes and Gold Medal, Franco- 
APPOINTMENT British Exhibition. The only Grand Prize awarded 
TO THE KING. to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 


nometers. The only Grand Prize awarded for 





DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS 





Astronomical Regulators, Chronographs, and 
Ships’ Compasses. 

NEW CATALOGUE free on application. 
E. DENT and e9 * 


Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Bon, 
Gi Strand, cr 4 Royal Exchange, E.cC. 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 


FOR THE HAIR. 








Preserves the Hair. 
Beautifies the Lair, 
scurf and Baldness. 
10/6. Sold by Stores, Chemists, and 
67 Hatrow Garpes, Lonpon. 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL. | 
BRAGG’S CHARCOAL BISCUITS 


SPEEDILY CURE 


INDIGESTION, ACIDITY, FLATULENCE, HEARTBURN, 
IMPURE BREATH, DIARRHCEA, &c. 


PREVENT MANY AN ILLNESS. Highly recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession, Sold by all Chemists and Stores. Biscuits, Is., 2s., and 4s, per tin; 
Powdcr, 2s. and 4s. per bottle; Lozenges, ls. 14d. tin, 


CHARCOAL CHOCOLATES.—Highly nutritious and digestible. May be 


enjoyed by those who find that ordinary chocolates cause indigestion or 
acidity. Recommended for children, Sold in tins, la. each. 









THE WINGFIELD TENNIS SMOKING MUXTURE. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


ROBERT LEWIS 
(Established 17£9), 
CIGAR IMPORTER, 
20 ST. JAMES’ STREET, LONDON, S.W. 










13s. per ib.—In 1 ib, 14th, and ib. Tins. 








Major Waiter Winerretp writes :—“‘ The Tobaceo you have 
sent down is very good indeed; it is pronounced by all here 
as a delicious fragrant mixture.” 






TELEGRAMS— 


TELEPHONE— 
Intimidad, Lendon. 


3787 Gerrard, 












NOISELESS 
NAPIERS NAPIERS 
NAPIERS NAPIERS 


















FROM 10H.P. to 90 H.P. 
FROM £225 to £1,500. 









The following are a few well-known users of Noiseless Napiers: 
The Rt. Hon. H. M. ASQUITH The Rt. Hon, A. J. BALFOUR. 
(Prime Ministor). 
The DUKE OF BEDFORD. 


H.E. the VICEROY OF INDIA. 
The EARL OF LONSDALE. The VISCOUNT CHURCHILL. 

















3 YEARS’ GUARANTEE 


with every Chassis. 







8. F. EDGE (1907) Ltd., 14 New Burliagton Street, London, V7. 





THOMAS & SONS, 


Sporting Tailors and Breeches Makers. 







Messrs. THOMAS & E£ONS, besides being 
well known as Breeches Makers, Sporting 
and Military Tailors, are also Makers of all 
other kinds of High-class Clothes for town 
or country wear, for which they employ 


a@ special staff of highly skilled workmen, 











$2 BROOK STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W. 





OBESITY 
ITS DISCOMFORT CAN BE AVOIDED 
by replacing your Bread and Toast with 
KALARI BISCUITS. 


NO DRUGS. NO DRASTIC DIET. 






AND 











Send for a Sample and Booklet. 








CALLARD & CO. Food Spccialists, 
90 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
Write Now. 


BULBS AND PLANTS. 
SALES BY AUCTION EVERY MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, 
AND THURSDAY. 

Catalogues post-free. 


STEVENS’ AUCTION ROOMS 
(ESTABLISHED 1760), 





















J. L. BRAGG, Ltd., 14 Wigmore Sireet, London, W. 





38 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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ALLIANCE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Heap Orrice: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C, 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £16,500,000. 


Chairman: 


LORD ROTHSCHILD, GC.V.O. 


THE OPERATIONS OF THE COMPANY EMBRACE 
ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE, 


DEATH DUTIES.—Special forms of Policies have been prepared 

~——py the Company providing for the payment of Death Duties, 
thus avoiding the necessity of disturbing investments at a 
time when it may be difficult to realise without loss. 


INCOME TAX.—Under the provisions of the Act, Income Tax fs 
not payable on that portion of the Assured’s income which is 
devoted to the payment of premiums on an assurance on his 
life. Having regard to the amount of the Tax, this abate- 
ment (which is limited to one-sixth of the Assured’s income) 
is an important advantage to Life Policy holders. 


Full particulars of all classes of Insurance, together with Proposal Forms 
and Statement of Accounts, may be had on application to any of the 
Company's Offices or Agents, r. 


MPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND. 
DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS urgently REQUIRED, and_should 


be sent to the HONORARY TREASURER, Examination Hall, Victoria 
Em)bavkment, London, W.C. 











HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE & TO LET. 
T ANDSOME SUITE of FURNISHED ROOMS; 


valeting, catering, and attendance. TO LET from Ist January. Terms 
on application.—102 Queen’s Gate, South Kensington. ‘Telephone: 3126 Ken. _ 
QIERRE, VALAIS, SUISSE.—TO LET, a large VILLA, 
b well situated, and suitable for a school or boarding-house. The climate 
of Sierre is renowned. Winter season specialities. Skating, lugeing, ski-ing, 
&c.—For particulars apply to M. ZUFFEREY, Sierre. 


Te rp ‘ +9 
FI\RANSFERS OR PARTNERSHIPS IN GIRLS 
SCHOOLS. 

High-Class FINISHING SCHOOLS: 

Nos. 4,654, 4,637, 4,633, 4,631, 4,626, 4,600, 4,577, 4,537, 4,435: at Seaside or 
Inland Health Resorts in England or on the Continent, varying in size from 15 
to 60 Boarders, and in Fees from £70 to £120, in addition to considerable extras, 

Flourishing DAY SCHOOLS: 

Nos. 4,673, 4,647, 4,595, 4,546, 4,538, some containing a few BOARDERS, and 
numbering from 55 up to 150 Day Pupils ; some divided into Senior and Junior 
Schools, thoroughly well staffed, and offering education on modern lines, with 
preparation if desired for the Universities. 

Information of any of these Schools will be furnished on application, but NO 
LIST of Schools is compiled by the Firm, and they must have FULL PAR- 
TICULARS of intending applicants before arranging introductions to their 
Clients. No charge is made to purchasers. 

Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
86 Sackville Street, 
Piccadilly, 
London, W. 





YARTNER or PURCHASER WANTED in High-Class 
_ PREP, SCH. in HOME COUNTIES. About 24 Pupils. Receipts 
about £2,000, Fine Premises, with Chapel and Gym. (Vendor's property), 
Cricket Field, &e. Half share of everything save Private Furn., £2,000; or 
the whole for £3,500. No Agents.—Apply, ‘“‘OXONIAN,” 21 Brooktields, West 
Hill, Highgate. 








APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
OUNTY BOROUGH OF SOUTHPORT EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE 


EE. 

GIRLS’ SECONDARY SCHOOL. HEAD-MISTRESS: Miss F. A. ATHYA, 
M.A.—MATHEMATICAL MISTRESS wanted at once, chiefly for the middle 
and junior school. Degree, or its equivalent, and good experience essential. 
Salary £110 to £130, according to teaching experience in Secondary Schools and 
qualitications, rising by annual increments of £5 to £160.—Applications must 
be made on the official form, which may be obtained from F. W. TEAGUE, 
Edueation Secretary, Town Hall, Southport. December 18th last day for 
recciving applications. 


(\LOUCESTERSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


CINDERFORD HIGHER ELEMENTARY SCHOOL and _ PUPIL- 
TEACHER CENTRE (to be opened in April next)—HEAD-MASTER 
REQUIRED, Candidates must have taken a Degree of some recognised 
University in the course for which Natural Science Subjects must have been 
included, and also have had considerable experience in Srenter School work. 
Salary £250.—Applications to be addressed to the SECRETARY, County 
Education Office, Gloucester. 
| 7 ATHARINE LADY BERKELEY’S SCHOOL, 
a A WOTTON-UNDER-EDGE, GLOS. (Recognised, Secondary, Mixed, 
P.T. Centre.)\—WANTED in January, ASSISTANT MISTRESS for Latin 
(Matric. Standard), History, and English. Commencing salary £85, non- 
resident.—-Applications before 29th inst. to the HEAD-MASTER. 

i] NDERGRADUATE of the LONDON UNIVERSITY 
would be glad to ACCOMPANY family to DAVOS soon after Christmas. 
Would give tuition to young children or companion girl of her own age (18). 
—Further particulars apply Box 377, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 
AKEFIELD GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 

WANTED in January, SENIOR MODERN LANGUAGES MASTER. 


Honours Degree and residence abroad essential.—Particulars from the 
HEAD-MASTER, 











DR 
OF SHREWSBURY 


HIGHER EDUCATION, 

A SENIOX ASSISTANT-MISTRESS is REQUIRED for tl i 
Centre and Preparatory Classes at the Borough Technical School. Teacher 
duties on Monday, 10th January next. Candidates must be exper mons 
specially qualified in English, and have a Degree or its equivalent, Galery ant 
wd enna Application may be obtained and must be returned = 
ater than Thursday, 16th December, 1909, to J. WILLIAMS. s 
Guildhall, Shrewsbury. : : -_ Secretary, 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES awn 
U 7 MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF, WALES AND 


The COUNCIL of the COLLEGE INVITES APPLICATIONS for the 
of ASSISTANT LECTURER in the Departments for the TRAINING of ME 
TEACHERS for Elementary and Secondary Schools, rendered vacant b me 
appointment of Dr. Abel J. Jones to a post under the Board of Education Shes 

‘urther particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, to who: 
ps we ees with testimonials (which need not be printed), must’ be sent, 
or before Tuesday, January 4th, = ain 

» AUSTIN JENKINS, B.A., Regi 

December 7th, 1909. SA, 


IOCESK OF PERTH, WESTERN AUSTRALIA— 
7 CHURCH OF ENGLAND GRAMMAR SCHOOL, GUILDFORD. Perth, 
WANTED, a SCIENCE MASTER. Honours at Oxford or Cambridge essential ; 
pe | for one who will interest himself in the school sports. £150 and 
oard and lodging ; passage out paid.—Address, the Rev. Dr. DEED, Bishop’ 
Comimnissary, ‘The Vicarage, Nuneaton. i aia 
RIVATE SECRETARY WANTED by HEAD. 
—_ ~~, of or ae ee be good Shorthand-typist ; 
*ublic School or niversity man preferred.—Particulars f (EAD. 
MASTER, Rossall, Fleetwood. . ~— 
| et or WORKS MANAGER CHEMIST 
(Oxford First-class Honours, afterwards M.A. Columbia, New York) 
SEEKS APPOINTMENT. t 
stills, &c.), research, office and sales management. 
Box 61, TAYLER'S Advertisement Offices, 30 Fleet Street, E.C. 


rT ‘ ‘ ww! t.. . 
ry\O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOCH, Limited 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham, 
J SGutsRaING PUPIL.—VACANCY in High-Class 
4 Works for Gentleman's Son under eighteen. Premium. Three years’ 
course. Personal supervision of M.Inst.C.E. Position after expiration of 
time assured.—Address Box 205, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


Besover 





All round experience works (power plint 
ao 
Age 28.—Address “J. B = 





OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
The LENT TERM BEGINS on JANUARY 13th, 1910, 
prepares Students for the London Degrees in Science and Arts, 
TWELVE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, from £50 to £60 a year, anda 
certain number of Bursaries of not more than £30, tenable for three years, 
will be offered for Competition in June, 1910, 
Inclusive fee £100 a year. 
For further particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Royal Holloway College, 
Englefield Green, Surrey. 


DMIRKBECK 
BREAMS BUILDINGS, 


DAY AND EVENING CLASSES. 

University of London.—The College provides Courses of Instruction for the 
Examinations of the University in Arts, Science, Economics, and Laws, under 
recognised Teachers of the University. The Laboratories are well appointed, 
and there are facilities for Research. 

Full particulars on application to the SECRETARY. 


L A W se CO fa Fs £- 
The COUNCIL offers for AWARD, 
in JULY NEXT, 
FIVE STUDENTSHIPS, of the annual value of £4 each, 
tenable on condition of pursuing, under proper supervision, 
Courses of Legal Studies approved by the Council, 


The College 


co Lh Be &, 
CHANCERY LANE, E.C. 


es 


For copies of the Regulations, apply to 
THE LAW SOCIETY, 104 Chancery Lane, W.C. 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


7) Bssees HOUSE, EASTBOURNE. 
Principals—Miss POHLER and Miss GODKIN, 
HIGH-CLASS BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

JINEHURST, CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX. — The 

_ above OPENED in SEPTEMBER as a COUNTRY SCHOOL for 
GIRLS, Principal—Miss H. T, NELLD, M.A. (Victoria), Class. Tripos (Camb.), 
&c. Assisted by Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Madame Usterberg at Dartford 
P.T.C.)—Prospectus, full information from either of above at Pinchurst. 


S FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 
. Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX, 


|} jicu FIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESA&X. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 


AUTUMN TERM, SEPTEMBER 22xp TO DECEMBER 20ru.  _ 
Bees ee 45 eo HALL WORTHING. 
with Finishing Branch at 
LE PLEIN AIR, DIEPPE. u 
Thorough and consecutive education. Mild climate. Large grounds. Special 
arrangements for Pupils from abroad.—Principals, The Misses TRITTON. 


7 mReeeesk Sh ee, RIP ON: 
kK Head-Mistress, Miss F. YATE-LEE, M.A. (Cert. Student Girton College; 
Senior of St. Leonards School, St. Andrews). Thorough modern education. 
Upper Forms prepared for examinations. Splendid record of health. Large 
grounds, gravel soil. Two Scholarships awarded annually. 


NGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD’S, SUR- 
BITON HILL.—Principals: Miss SUTTILL and Mademoiselle 
BOSSEUX, The EASTER TERM will BEGIN on JANUARY 20th, 1910. 
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AMBRID 

/ ha C WOMEN TEACHERS. ? TBAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 
at, Miss M. H. WOOD, M.A. (London), Litt.D. got Girton pogni by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
cules. Cambridge ; ical Tripos ; late Vice-Principal of Mary's College, University Delegacy for Secondary Training , and by 

é e Cam Syndieate. 

Paddingtntial College providing ® year’s professional training for secondary Principal: Miss ME THERINE 1, DODD, ™.A. 
4 rs. The Course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University). 

te (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London Students are prepared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diploma, 
tifiea! rsity mple opportunit is given for practice in tacking Oe and the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from £65, 
Unive ‘2, Mathematics, and other subjects in various schools in bridge. Scholarships of from £40 to 220 open to Students with a Degree on Entry. 
tudents are admitted in January — Saptenten ss as to | Thereisa _ he Fund. 

: ceatom, Sch we : ——— — —————— 
aoaiieation *0 for admisnion, st. Cambridge Training io may bo tained |) VERDALB SCHOOL for GIRLS. SETTLE, YORK- 
plication © eee OLLEG!I —— = — cipals: Miss B. M. 5 , M.A., an iss 
S T. MA RY’S co Lb nes. ta DING T ON. | BACH.—Thorough education in bracing moorland air. Highest references. 
Princi i— Miss . ie ST a LL « a — a a 
ate Head-Mistress of the Girls’ Grammar School, Leeds, and Principal of T HELENS, LIFTON, BRIST OL. 
the Cambeidge Training Colve®; B quae 
Q) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondary Teachers. Preparation for Principals—Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton College), and Miss POTTER. 
the Cambridge and London Teachers Diplomas, and the Certificates aati 
of the National Froebel Union. ? Home comforts combined with the Highest Educational Advantages. 
pro een, B88. 20 SCHOOL and Kinderrarten. 1. os 10. aterm.| SQ DREOH AND LIP-REA ———— 
._-Students, * is. & " ool, £6 Us, a 
;—Students, vdergarten, £3 3s. to £2 2s. a term. PEECH AND LIP-READING.—Home-School for 
Board, Residence, and Tuition in the School, £25 a term. Resident and Day Pupils (deaf or hearing) of good social position from 
Full particulars from the PRINCIPAL. 4 years < » Adults alee seosivot. Seanes and other defects of aaeek 
—_—— LE Te . ena corrected. erences to ialists and Parenta.—Apply to Miss BULLOCK 
Ques ) COLLEGE, HAUNT QUEEN Lonpon, W. | (Certificated Teacher of the Teeth). 141 Fellows Road, Hampstead, London, N.W. 
atron—HE STY BN. SS eeeenD ann —— = 
Visitor—The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. JHE HEALTH RESORT For DELICATE CHILDREN. 
Principal—The Rev. Canon G. C. LL, M. LADY, EXPERIENCED, holding PHYSICAL and HEALTH Certificates, 
Warden—Miss C. E. LEWER, B.A. (Lond. receives DELICATE and SPINAL CURVATURE children for special treatment, 

SEPARATE COU RSES of Lectures in any Subject can attended. in beautiful country home. Under medical supervision. Education undertaken 
LENT TERM_for COLLEGE i ~ on JANUARY 12th; for SCHOOL | by experienced verness.—Full particulars from Miss BEATRICE WICKINS, 
(Head-Mistress, —= | LE, lady 1G HOUSE — Oxted) Zz So Brockfield, Wadhurst, Sussex. 

i t = Cc : TrTOMRE FI TANING LEP EGe Bhentied: 
_ Particulars © ont ee nr OME EDUCATION OF YOUNG CHILDREN, limited 

QUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. to six, by Scottish Minister (M.A-Edin.) and his wife (B.A-Lond), 

President— Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals —A. | both Experienced Teachers. Careful individual training. Preparation for 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnestan), Mrs. | Public Schools, Bracing climate. Modern house in country, garcen, playing- 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To Train ueated | field. Highest references. Terms moderate.— Prospectus, with full informa- 
‘Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. ‘All branches and systems | tion, from Bev. T. LAWRIE, M.A., and Mrs. LAWRIE, B.A., Laurencekirk, 
taught, including gy Games, “y ¥ Fencing, and Medica’! Gymnasts. Scotland. 

i Hygiene, tomy, an i ursing. ilver dals, |} - ~ma AIR I : oe aay See Sar 
Parsicloey cane awarded ~y ate 3 “Schools ian Colleges TAMMERERS and all interested in the subject should 
gupplied with qualified teachers. kK read a book by one who cured himself after suffering forty years. 

HeaLTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- “STAMMERING, ITS TREATMENT AND REMINISCENCES OF A 
ing a8 & profession are received as Health Students for a special course of | STAMMERER,” post-free. — B. BEASLEY, Dept. B. ‘Tarrangower, 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment, Riding, Fencing, Swim- Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 
ming, Beneficial ——— = pe ae a agg my aes | qn ee —$—————————— a 7 
be arranged for in ranches of education. erences perini' to Lor 
Kinnaird, Rt, Hou. H. J. Gladstone, MP. Hon. and Rev, E. Lyttelton, D.D.— BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 

Further particulars rom the SEC. ET. r. ———— 
neon LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. PSWICH scHOOL 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, ‘Head-Master: A. K. WATSON, M-A- (Oxon) 

SS Iansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. | Students Preparation for University, teem in ee 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and —s Rg eek nal 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educatio (ea EAD! LASTER, Se hool House, Ipswich. _ 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, M , Anatomy, Physi- HE LE Ys SCH OOoL, CAMBR IDGE. 
ology and H ygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 

ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION IN DECEMBER. 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board ont Saal a 
J cdsAtion, Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. CG; 1 | oe — —_ kD addressed to the BURSAR. as 
fore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. — 
>?PEREE ANnTRe’ COLT in @ —TIrRRS If ; Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
I et COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. sities. NEXT TERM BEGINS FRIDAY, January 14th, 1910. 
| Ne eg ee Gymnasium, separate omen. Hockey, ——— Head-Master—C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab, 

Bathing; beautifu climate; great van or acquiring meh; | — a RTT TITAN a ee ———— — 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training ; Special Terms for ING WILLIAM 8 COLLEGE, ISLE OF MAN. 


:tess.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


Ministers’ Daug! 

mMRURO HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS— 
A thoroughly good general education is offered, Church teaching. Special 

training for girls wishing to take u Domestic Economy. tion for 

Scholarships at the Universities, and he Certificates of the Froebel Union. A 

limited number of Bursaries and Studentships are available. received. 

Terms moderate, Excellent climate for delicate or Angle-Indian children.— 


he HEAD-MISTRESS. 
HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
GLEY BROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. (Dublin) 

bridge ; Medieval and Modern Languages Tripos). 

BOARDING EOUSE, No. 26 Hagle Road (next door to the School), House- 
Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 

Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr, H. KEELING, 
A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


+ EAMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited. 


d ques 

RCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION for two BOARDING HOUSE SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS, JANUARY 5th, 1910.—For particulars, apply before December 15th to 

Miss LOV EDAY (Head-Mistress), Arnold Lodge, Leamington. _ wai diah 
ALLASEY, 


ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, W 
CHESHIRE.—Boarding-Schoo 


: 1 for Girls. Beautiful healthy situa- 

tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twent minutes 

by rail from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNEBR (late Head-Mistress of 
Wallasey Hig School).—For Prospec 


tus apply to the SECRETARY at 
the School. Telephone : 381 Liscard. 
HURST GARDENS, 


Full particulars from t 
| “ape 
HA 


Head-Mistress—Miss 
(Late of Girton College, Cam 


















































; EEE. 
ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYND 
_4 HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
iss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
Sg for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
required. Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &. 
S*; LEONARDS LADIES’ COLLEGE.— Thorough 
Education given to Gentlemen’s Daughters, with Special Preparation for 
Examinations when desired. Principal, Mise BISHOP.—For Terms, informa- 
tion satpectiog Boarding, and other particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 
23 Havelock Road, Hastings. 
UEEN WO OD, EASTBOURN E-—- 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond, (Girton 
).—First-rate Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
New premises, specially built for a School, opened 1906, Large Playing-fields 
and Rink. Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming. ae 
ORKERS AND WORK.—CENTRAL BUREAU 
FOR THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN, 9 Southampton Street, 
Holborn, W.C._ Established 10 years. Tel.:; 4858 Central. Well-Educated, 
Trained, an Workers supplied, Advice on TRAINING 6 
branch of employment.— 


pecialit 8 ATION ladly gi 
Apply SECRETARY. gladly given on every 
°E.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 


G for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical, Theoretical. 
MARAICHER 





CE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be held at Liverpool 
May, 1910, when two Scholars 3 
of £50, one of £15, and two of £1 ill bs Ry. 


Iliam’s College in 
£10 will be offered.—Apply to the SECRETA 
R* DAL MOUNT SC HOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master—T. G. OSBORN, M.A. 


An ENTBAN 
University and King Wi 








For further particulars apply to HE AD-MASTER. _ 
S.E. 


HRIST’S COLLEGE, BLACKHEATH, 
W. AVELING, MA, B.Sc. 


C 


al 4. — - —— _— 
AKHAM SCHOOL.—The School offers a liberal Educa- 
tion to a limited number of boys, and aims at giving individual 
attention and opportunity to all. ‘The classes are small, all boys have studies, 
and the playing fields are ample. JUNIOR DEPARTMENT. There are 
numerous Entrance Schelarships and Exhibitions to the Universities provided 
by the endowment.—Particulars from the HEAD-M ASTER. av . 
VERY COLLEGE, 

Scholarship Examination 


Heap-Master:— 


LANODO 
SOUTH WALES. 


4 
Public School. Moderate fees, Healthy country. 


at Private Schools in March. 
Warden—Rev. W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A. 


AA AY PLACE, MALV ERN WELLS. 
BOYS PREPARED FOR THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND OSBORNE, 


For Illustrated Prospectus, apply to the HEAD MASTER. 
scHOOL. 


ERKHAMSTED 


a 
Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 








Prep. for University, 
Junior School, quite separate house, teaching, and life ; successful prep. for 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HBAD-MASTER, School House. ei 


SCHOOL, H 
intellect, and character. Tho 
education from 7 yrs. upwards, without pressure. Boys taught to think and 
observe, and use their hands. Religious differences honourably respected. 
Outdoor lessons wherever poss le. Experienced care of delicate boys. _ 


PS Preparation fo 


y Army, Medical, and other careers. Class 
separate Lower Behool, annually in March. 


n Scholarships 

leaving Scholarships to Universities and ospitais.—A pply, The 
Bpeom College. 
QHERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
= prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Osborne.—For 
as apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A., Acreman 
ouse, Sherborne. _ eS a 
WORTH.—Youths 


jes, Blacksmiths’ work, 


po 


ETCHW ORTH 
aims at developing health, 


ERTS—bracing climat 


rough systematic 





r Universities, Navy, 
ical and Modern sides; 
Valuable 
BURSAR, 


OM COLLEGE. 


GRICULTU 
Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres 


for Home or Colon! 





1d Medallist LR. HS. Exam., 1909, trained here.) Greenhouses. = 
° nchmab, teri 3, Fruit reserving.— Princi 8 
LILY HUG JO Baby Pr , F.B.H.S, See Prospectus. 





RAL COLLEGE, TAM 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught, Open-air Life for delicate boys. 
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GLOS. 
ARM 
Thorough TRAINING for FARMING COLONIES, ENGINEERING, LAND 


RADLEY COURT, MITCHELDEAN, 
FARM AND COLONIAL SCHOOL. 


AGENCIES, &c. General School Education, WITH SPECIAL CARE DE- 
VOTED to BACKWARD and DELICATE BOYS, For Gentlemen’s Sons only. 
Each Pupil an Individual Problem. Ages 14 to 20, 
A staff of five resident Masters and several Instructors for a maximum of 
$5 pupils. A small ‘““Home Farm” worked entirely by the pupils. Work on 
larger farms for wider experience. 
Surveying, levelling, carpentering, lathe work, shoeing, riding, driving, 
shooting, milking, buttcr-making, grooming, all farm jobs. Model Poultry 
Farm, utility and show breeding, incubators, trussing and sha ping, pheasant- 
rearing. Fruit plantations, grafting, budding, gardening, &c. ood Engineer- 
ing Course. First-class plant, whole house lighted by electric light, pumps 
and lathe driven by power. Full Farm Course in Agriculture, Dairying, 
Chemistry, &c. 
Apply to the Principal, W. HUNTER GANDY, Int.B.Sc., F.R.G.S., F.C.S. 
EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, 
NEAR READING, 
Public School for Boys from 12 to 
fields; swimming-bath, laboratories, &e. 
For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the School, 
VFJASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 
‘4 President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F.S. 
WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. Cadet 


Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &c. Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. SCHOLARSHIPS IN MARCH. 


7 ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — 
FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHITPS (£55-£10) 

on JUNE 15th to 17th, for Classics, Mathematics, and Modern Subjects. 
Classes for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., with- 
out extra Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Science 
Buildings. Five Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


VT ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 


A PUBLIC SCHOOL at MODERATE COST. SEPARATE JUNIOR 
HOUSE (8-12).—For illustrated prospectus apply to D, E. NORTON, M.A., 


19. Forty-five acres of park and playing- 
& 








FOREIGN. 
eae LESSONS.—PARIS.—The WIDOW of Pastor 
LALOT RECEIVES a few PAYING GUESTS wanting to find a 


pleasant home in Paris and to learn the French Language.—Address, 61 Rue 
de Vaugirard, close to the Luxembourg Palace and Gardens. 


J 1EPPR. — Rev. D., 


CHARLES MERK, M.A. Ph.D., 
BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations. 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


{HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
J LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 


Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 

peae — ie. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
7 RECEIVE a few GIRLS to Study Languages, Music, and Art with 
first-class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only French 
spoken, Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 
ot Paris, near the Bois, Concerts and Galleries attended.—Apply, 46 Rue du 
Docteur Blanche, Paris, 


DARIS.—Miss GREGORY, 4 RUE DEVES, NEUILLY, 
will be in London in December to interview Parents wishing to send 
their DAUGHTERS to Paris to FINTSH their EDUCATION. 


| OULOGNE MUNICIPAL COLLEGE (Boys).—Modern 
p improvements; grounds 7 acres. Practical French professional or 
commercial training; diplomas officially delivered. Fees from 28 guineas 
er annum; reduction for brothers, or when sister attends Girls’ College.— 
Vrite for Illustrated Prospectus, M. BARLET, Head-Master. 


| LEBRICH-WIESBADEN, RHEINGAU COLLEGE.— 
“ Dr. CONRAD GRIMY, Villa Wilhelmj. For German Boys: Vorberei- 
tung f. d. Finj.-freiw.-, Fibnrich-, u. Maturitats-Ex. For English Boys: Prepa- 
ration for all Home Examinations and Commercial Affairs. First-class results 
in a short time.—Apply to the Head-Master, Dr. C. GRIMM, 


Genes Y—HEAD-MASTER Government Realschule 
J RECEIVES BOARDERS. Every opportunity colloquial German and 
French. Villa on banks of Mosel. Opportunities boating and cycling.— 
Write Herr OBERLEURER, Niessen Remperhof, Coblentz, Germany. 


= Y ’ DV 4 5 

TA 5 LUNGO TEVERE MILVIO, ROME.—High- 

! PRIVATE SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of the 

ENTRY resident in Rome and elsewhere. Day, Weekly, and 

joarders, Six Resident Governesses. Whole-Term Boarders, 
50 guineas a Term.—Apply Miss O’MOORE, at above address. 











SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
DPUGA PIO SB. 


Dy Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham. 
&6 Sackville Street, London, W. 


A DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS— 
The SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at home or abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manazer, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 
(ea. ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 

only recommend Schools personally visited. Publishers of “THE 
SCHOLASTIC GUIDE.” Assistant Masters, Mistresses, Governesses, 
Introduced. “THE” SCHOLASTIC AGENCY CO., Ltd., Messrs, 
Pocer (Cantab.) and Browne (Oxon.), 217 PICCADILLY, W, 





ATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND 
12th Edition. 1,176 pages. Red cloth, t- 2 
The QUEEN: “This work has now for many Foe 
position amongst books of its kind.” pied a foremost 
STANDARD: “ A useful compilation that has fought its 
an a to parents - their choice pry entee hf to the front aa 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION: “This annual is so wel 
need say of it is that this is the twelfth year of its ee a 
increases each year in bulk till it now extends to over 1,100 pages.” and that it 
YORKSHIRE POST: “ Contains all the features which in the 
established it as a safe guide to schools.” 
SCOTSMAN: “The work is too well known to need either de. 
recommendation. 
DUNDEE ADY 
excellent guide.” 
STAMFORD MERCURY : “ In its unique circulation, as 
maintains its foremost position amongst books of its kind.’ 
SOUTH WALES DAILY NEWS: “ Maintains its foremo siti 
books of its kind.” St position among 
GUARDIAN : “ An important and useful publication.” 
SHEFFIELD DAILY TELEGRAPH: “ An extremely useful refe ~ 
WESTERN DAILY PRESS: “ Ever since its first publication it’s book, 
looked upon as the standard of its subject.” as been 
The LADY ; “ With ‘ Paton’s List’ increasing bulk keeps time with increas} 
popularity.” = 
BOMBAY GAZETTE: “It is a most us 
parents away froin scholastic centres.” 
LIVERPOOL COURIER: “ Parents who are puzzled where to edue. ai 
children would do well to consult ‘ Paton’s Liste” © to educate their 
WESTMINSTER GAZETTE: “ Parents who consult the book t 
a glance the kind of school they are in search of.”’ should sce at 
WESTERN MORNING NEWS: “ 'The parent who cannot find a school t 
suit his offspring, of either sex, in these profusely illustrated pages must 4 
hard to please.” 
ABERDEEN OURNAL: “ The 12th edition is fully up to the high st 
of the work and the reputation it has acquired.” af oh standard 
J. and J, PATON, EDUCATIONAL AGENTS, 
143 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.c. 

2 haalieahaaas in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 

b BOYS and GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full particulars of 
reliable and highly recommended establishments. fhen writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give 5 ms 
idea of the fees to be paid. 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1909. 1,176 pp. 
red cloth, 2s.; post-free, 2s. 6d. 700 Schools, 900 Illustrations. ; 

J. and J. PATON, ducational Agents, 143 Caunon Street, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 


Ss CHOOLS and TUTORS. 
b Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of charge 
to parents sending particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 
fees, &c.) to 
Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 

who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish. 
ments for boys and girls at home and abroad, many of which they 
have personally inspected. 

162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1156 City. 


ACHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 


ABROAD.—Prospectuses of the leading Schools, and every informa 


TUTORS, 


all we 


Past have 
P) scription or 
ERTISER:; “ Easily maintains the place it hag WON 8s an 


in other respects, it 


eful publication, particularly for 











tion, supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE. Please state 
pupils’ ages, locality preferred, and approximate school fees 
desired.—UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 122 Rogent 


Street, W. Established 1858. 


yNO INVALIDS.—A LIST OF MEDICAL MEN 
_. RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS in London, the Country, or at 
the Seaside sent free of chi with full particulars.-MEDICAL, &c., 
ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. ‘Telegraphic 
Address: ‘* Triform, London.”’ Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 


nore 





HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 
HEALTH AND PLEASURE RESORT. 


Q MEDLEY'S HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 
h MATLOCK, 

Esvasiisuep 1853, 

One of the Largest and Most Complete 
patronised all the year round by 
Hydropathic treatment. 

Daily average of visitors, 2: 
Unrivalled suite of Hydropathic Baths, including up-to-date Electrical 
Appliances. 

Consulting and Resident Physicians, 

Large Winter Garden. 

Extensive Pleasure Grounds, commanding lovely views, 

For Illustrated Prospectus apply 





in the Kincdom, 
*leasure-seekers as well as those req 


extensively 
ing 





H. CHALLAND, Managing Director. 

T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
: Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages, Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity. Resident physician (M.D.) 


| yg tt DI BATTAGLIA (Volcanic Mud) at the 
‘’ ROYAL HOTEL and BATHS, MATLOCK BATH. Also Baths, 
Douches, Packs, Inhalations, Massage, Electricity. Bathrooms accessible by 
Lift from Bedroom floors. Resident nurses and attendants. 





SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 
N ISS BISHOP’S SPRING TOURS— 

January 28th, THE RIVIERAS, one month; March 23rd, I'l ALY 
(Easter in Kome), one month; April 22nd, THE ITALIAN LAKES, three 
weeks; June lst, HOLLAND, two weeks. Inclusive fees. References exchanged. 
—Programmes from Miss BISHOP, 117 Croydon Road, Anerley, London. 


JURS, 
HOTEL 





°7 7s.—SKI-ING, SKATING, TOBOGGANING T¢ 
including Second-class Return Ticket and accommodation Ei 

AUBEPINE, BALLAIGUES, also Hotels at MONTANA, VILLARS, ST. 

BEATENBERG, WENGEN, LENZERHEIDE, &c.—SECRETARY, 5 

Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. -\ aioe 

R.M.S. ‘DUNOTTAR CASTLE.’ 

012 = =©12s.—OPORTO, GIBRALTAR, TANGIERS, 

ALGIERS, PALERMO, February Mth. 

£26 5s,—PALESTINE, EGYPT, CONSTANTINOPLE, GREECE, March Srd- 

















Telephone: 1567 GrrraRgp, 





SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 
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IBBY LINE—WINTER TRIPS. 
t Twit-Screw Steamers Sail Fortnightly from LIVERPOOL 

B These Fast *winwand MARSEILLES for 

BOT ee cies sak Cnniest oth Metunte on 3 
Accommodation an Yomfort wi odera' eturm Fares. 
The Best # eo Pirst-Class Passengers only carried. 

ly to BIBBY BROS. & CO., 26 Chapel Street, Liverpool; and 10 and 11 

App'y Mincing Lane, London. 


7{\ENERIFE,| ALWAYS SUMMER. NO FOG. NO 
COLD WINDS. GRAND HOTEL QUISISANA, 400 ft. 





CANARY high. Extensive grounds, Every modern luxury. Passage 
é ISLANDS. 43 days. Passages booked, rooms reserved, and all informa- 
tion free from CANARY AGENCY (S.), 11 Adam St., Strand, W.C. Gerrard 8616, 








——— 


APPEALS. 


R. BARNARDO'S HOMES.—Patron: Her Majesty 

QUEEN ALEXANDRA. President: DUKE OF SOMERSET. THE 

LARGEST FAMILY IN THE WORLD. 8,595 now in residence. 1,500 are 

"abies, 1,209 are Crippled and Afflicted Children. 69,369 Children Rescued 

in 43 years. 21,638 Emigrated, 98 per cent. successful. £16 maintains one 

healthy child for one year. £50 maintains one ailing child for one year. 

Cheques and Money Orders payable “Dr. Barnardo's Homes" Honorary 

Director, WILLIAM BAKER, Esq., M.A., LL.B., 18 to 26 Stepney 
Causeway, Be - 

BEATER USGA’ JACEE 
APPEALS FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 
*ARETHUSA’ and ‘CHICHESTER’ TRAINING SHIPS FOR POOB 
BOYS OF GOOD CHARACTER, 
Subscriptions and Donations will be thankfully received, 
President: THE EARL OF JERSEY, G.C.B. 
Chairman and Treasurer: W. E. HUBBARD, Esq., 4 St. Helen’s Place, 
London, E.C. 

8) Boys sent each year into the Royal Navy ; 6,000 have eutered Merchant Service. 
NO VOTES REQUIRED. 

The Society is a National one, receiving Boys from all parts of the Kingdom. 
Full particulars sent post free. 

THE NATIONAL REFUGES FOR HOMELESS AND DESTITUTE 
CHILDREN (Incor. 1904.) 

London Office: 164 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 

Bankers: The London and Westminster Bank, Ltd., 214 High Holborn, W.C, 

ee.) Of H. BRISTOW WALLEN. 

Joint Secretaries 1 HENRY G. COPELAND. 














MISCELLANEOUS. 


TATIONAL ORPHAN HOME, Ham Common, Surrey. 

Founded 1849 for Orphan Girls, who are received without distinction 

of religion, and trained for domestic service. Chairman: His Grace the Duke 

of Portland, DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, and LEGACIES are SORELY 

NEEDED. Help is earnestly solicited. Bankers: Lloyds Bank, 16 St, James’s 
Street, S.W.—Address: The SECRETARY, at the Orphanage. 


K PILEPS Y.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 

—A few Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from E psy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment, Farming and Gardening. 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


He’ TO WRITE FOR THE PRESS OR TO 







y 






BECOME AN AUTHOR. 

Interesting and useful Booklet free. 

“L," LITERARY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
9 ARUNDEL STREET, W.C. 

AUTHORS. +o ae 

| EYWOOD & CO., LTD. PUBLISHERS, 
150 HOLBORN, E.C., 
arc prepared to UNDERTAKE the PUBLICATION of TECHNICAL 
WORKS on terms to be arranged. 
(2 FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 
Artificial Teeth you have for disposal. Most liberal offers by the largest 

firm in the World.—R. D. 
Ipswich. Established 18 












and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Street, 
. Bankers: Capital and Counties, 





( LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs, BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If 
forwarded hy post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Otiices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London. Est. 100 years. 
\ YSORE COFFEE (Gold Medal Paris Exhibition). A 
Pi trial is solicited from all those who appreciate really good Coffee 
FRESHLY ROASTED BERRIES, 3 Ib., 4/-; 6 lb., 76, CARRIAGE PAID, 
Ground Coffee, 3d. per lb. more. Special terms for large Consumers, 
Sample and testimonials free on application. 
JEFFERSON HARRIS, Coffee Planter, 10 The Crescent, ‘Tower Hill, E.C, 


JUBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 

House Association, Ltd., founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 

72 Licensed Inns. Ask for List and Report, APPLY for £1 SHARKS; 
5% paid since 1899, 

P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 








RITISH COLUMBIA. (To Old Etonians and Others.)— 

> mM ney may be profitably invested in British Columbia: (1) On first 
Mortgage of city property, with 8% interest, and at least 50% security. (2) In 
real estate, where judicious investment will return from 10%, to 30%,.—For 
full particulars write to Messrs. ALEXANDER & MACNAGHTEN, Lonsdale 
Avenue, North Vancouver, B.C., Canada. Bankers: Bank of B.N.A, 
Keference: Rev. Hugh Hooper, St. John’s Rectory, North Vancouver. 


Fk UNABLE TO CALL, send for the latest examples 
of NOTEPAPERS, with the newest styles of Monogram dies, dc., 
post-free, 
Loudon Western District Printing Co., Ltd., late PARKINS and GOTTO, 
a? The Court Stationers, 74-78 Oxford Street, London, W. 


PY PEWRITING WANTED. 
Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words, No manifolding. 
~Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 
(JOCKROACH ES cleared with BLATTIS. Supplied by 
order to his Majesty the King at Sandringham. Guaranteed by E. 
Howarth, F.Z.8., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse, 1896, 
Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S., and Cancn Kinten Jacques, B,D, 
Tins 1/3, 2/3, 4/6.—HOWARBTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Rd.,Sheilield, 


























HE HUGUENOT SOCIETY OF LONDON.— 
d ORDINARY MEETINGS will be held at the HOTEL WINDSOR, 
VICTORIA STREET, 8.W., at 8 p.m., preceded by Dinner at 6.15 p.m., and 
Papers will be read, as under: Wednesday, Jan. 12th, 1910, “‘ Panlon de Mauvans 
and the Introduction of the Reformed Religion into Provence,"’ by Mr. Manrice 
Wilkinson, B.A., F.R.Hist.8. ; Wednesday, March 9th, 1910, “ ‘The Renouards of 
Sancerre,” Part II., by the late Major-General E. Renouard James, R.E. The 
ANNUAL MEETING will be held at 9 p.m. on Wednesday, May llth, 1910 
The Society's Publications for 1909 are PROCEEDINGS, Vol. IX., Part L., and 
TESMOIGNAGES DE L'EGLISE DE THREADNEEDLE STREET, 1660 
1789.—Applications should be made to the HON. SECRETARY for fall 

particulars respecting the objects of the Society, conditions of fellowship, &e. 

DUNCAN G. PITCHER, Col., Hon. Sec. 

101 Inverness Terrace, W. 


Brorosp COLLEGE FOR WOMED 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 
In response to numerous Requests, the Performance of 
SOPHOCLES’ “ELECTRA” IN GREEK 
will be repeated at the ALDWYCH THEATRE, Aldwych, Strand, on 
THURSDAY, December 16th, at 8.50 p.m., 
in celebration of the sixtieth year of the College, and in aid 
and Endowment Fund, The Play will be produced under the rection of Mr 
G. R. Foss, The Music has been specially composed by Mr. Granville Bant sek. 
Tickets, at usual Theatre prices, may be obtained from Miss ALLEN, 
Bedford College, York Place, W., between the hours of 10 and 1, or by letter, 
and also at the Box Office, Aldwych Theatre. 
An ACTING VERSION OF THE PLAY, with a Translation by the late 
Professor Lewis Campbell, is now on sale at the College, price 


pats asce KILLING OF ANIMALS. 


An earnest appeal to Superintendents of Public Slaughter-Houses through 
out the World to kill cattle—oxen, sheep, and pigs for food purposes——painlessly 
with Pistol, for killing with poleaxe, knives, and daggers inflicts great pain aad 
suffering on animals 

In 700 Public Abattoirs of Germany animals are slaughtered with Pistol 
Death is instantaneous. The animal drops to ground without pain, ery, or 
strurgzle The subsequent bleeding out occurs faultlessly, and quality of mest 
is as good as that obtained with older methods. 





f the Builling 














Full particulars will be found in Scientific merican Supplement, Decem- 
ber 12th, 1908. Please also see Spectator, October 2nd, 1009, } 
All lovers of Dumb Animals im every part of the work quested ta 


s and on 
ng humane 
iking it a 
knives, or any 


kindly co-operate in this humane work by agitating public 
Platforms and Public Meetings for enactment of bylav 
killing of Cattle in all Public Slauchter-Houses with Pis 
penal and punishable offence to kill them with poleaxe, dagg¢ 
other painful method.-—-M.D., 








THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation). 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.- To secure the peace and safcty 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the mcral and 
physical condition of the pecopic by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 
£ 


s. da. | 2 e. a. 
Hon, Vice-President .. 25 0 O| Members _ os -~ Wh Od 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS, 
Hon. Vice-Presidents .. 5 O 0} Associates, with Literature 
Members tan . oe and Journal 05 0 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates, 


GRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


STARVING AND SHIVERING 
ON CHRISTMAS DAY. 


PRAY HELP THE CHURCH ARMY 

TO PROVIDE CHRISTMAS CHEER 
for thousands of poor households who would otherwise spend the 
day in HUNGER, COLD and MISERY, and to bring Yuletide 
GLADNESS to thousands of poor men, women and lads in our 
Labour Homes, Labour Relief Depots, &c. 

Gifts of groceries, materials for dinners, coals, blankets, toys, 
clothing, &c., or funds to buy the same, most gratefully received by 
Mr. COLIN F. CAMPBELL, Hon. Social Secretary, Church Army 
Headquarters, 55 Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, W. ‘Telephone 
Paddington 3440. 

Cheques crossed “ Barclays’, ale Church Army,” payable to 
Prebendary CARLILE, Hon. Chief Secretary, or Mr. W. F, 
HAMILTON, K.C., Hon. Treasurer. 


TADDY’S 
“GRAPNEL” 
MIXTURE 


A BLEND OF CHOICE TOBACCOS 


Price 6!d. per 1 oz Packet 
1s. 1d. oe 2e Tin 
2s. 2d. ” 4 ” it] 


Cheques ar d Money Orders payable to Jonn Baker. Money Orders 
to be made payable at Post Ofice, Southampton Strect, Strand, to 
Joun Baker, of 1 Wellingfon Sireet. Business Letters should be 
addressed to Tut Pusuisner, “ Spectator” Ofice, 1 Wellington Street 
London, W.C. 
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ARE YOU COMING 
INTO MONEY LATER ON? 


If you have others dependent upon 
you, it is dangerous to make no pro- 
vision by insurance in the event of 
your death occurring before this. 

Say you are 30 next birthday and 
have reasonable prospects of your 
inheritance in seven years’ time, 
you only pay an annual premium 
of about 


10 Guineas for each £1,000 
Assured. 


arranged for 
any period, 


be 


and 


This 
any 
Write for prospectus containing 
full details at other ages to the 


Scottish Widows Fund. 


London ( 28 CORNHILL, E.C. 
Offices ( 5 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


can 
age 


~~ As a. Remed y r for Coug chs, chs, Colds, Aine, B Bronchitis, 


J. Collis Browne’s 


CHLORODYNE 


is unrivalled, and is admitted by the Profession 
to be the most Valuable Medicine ever discovered. 
It acts like a Charm in Diarrhea and Dysentery, 
and is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Gout, 
Rheumatism. 


Convincing Medical Testimony accompanies 
each bottle. Of all Chemists, Is. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 
4s.6d. Insist on having Dr. J. Collis Browne’s 
Chlorodyne, the Original and Only Genuine. 


For Coughs” and Colds. 


SERVANTS’ LIVERIES. 


MOTOR LIVERIES A SPECIALITE. 


BELL & MILLER, 


LIVERY OUTFITTERS, 
7 Motcomb St., Belgrave Square, S.W. 


SUBMITTED. 


Dr. 





ESTIMATES 


Gentlemen waited upon in Town or at their Country Residence. 


Teieerams: “ Liveryiiee.” TELEPHONE: 885 VicToRia, 


SCHOOL COLOURS & WHAT TO WEAR. 


Before ordering for Footer Torm, Principals should apply for our New 
Illustrated Booklet, the most reliable and useful guide extant, 
Gratis and and post-free, 


HYAM & CO., Ltd., Oxford Street, London, W. 


SCHOOL COLOURS SPECIALISTS and GENERAL OUTFITTERS, 
Also at Birmingham, Leeds, and Wolverhampton, 





Sa 


“There is nothing so choice and delicate” 


for 
CONNOISSEURS 


SNAKE 
CHARMER 
CIGARETTES 


Aromatic 
Turkish 


Special 
Biend. « 


Made in 6 sizes. Price 5/- to 12/6 per 100, 


Can be obtained at all the Branches of 


SALMON & GLUCKSTEIN Limited. 





- HANDKERCHIEFS. 


We weave Linen Cambric in our Banbridge factory, employ sewerg 
and hemstitchers in making up handkerchiefs, laundresses to 
impart that lovely white finish, and offer them to the public 
direct. Can we give a stronger reason why it should be worth 
your while to examine and compare our prices ? 
Ladies’ Linen Handkerchiefs. 
Full size, hemstitched, 2,9, 4y3, and 5,6 per doz. 
Ladies’ Linen Initial Handkerchiefs. 
Full size, hemstitched, 5/11 and '7/11 (any letter). 
Gentlemen’s Linen Handkerchiefs. 
Hemstitched, 4/11}, 5/11}, and 8/11 per doz. 
PRICE-LISTS AND SAMPLES POST-FREE. 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Lid, 


40 P Donegall Place, BELFAST. 
ALSO LONDON AND LIVERPOOL, 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited: 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS.......£70,000,000. 
WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 





SPECIAL YACHTING CRUISES AND INDEPENDENT TOURS 


DECEMBER TO MARCH, 


R.M.S.P.—THE ROYAL MAIB 
STEAM PACKET COMPANY, 
18 Moorgate Street, E.C., and 32 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


———_—_—— 


London: 





A LIGHT NOURISHMENT FOR GENERAL USE. 


The * Allenburys” DIET 


Will be found most excellent as a sustaining and nourishing food when s ligh? 
and easily digested meal is required. Whilst exceedingly helpful to the 
invalid and dyspeptic, it is admirably adapted for general use, especially aa & 
light supper repart. 

In Tins at 1/6 & 3/- of Chemists. A large sample sent for 3 penny stampss 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, LONDOM 
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The Best Books for Boys and ) Girls 





“The combina- 
tion of these 
two great pub- 
fishing houses , 
carried the 
production of 4 
handsome gift 
pooks for boys 
and girls to a 
point never 
reachedbefore, 
and they still 
stand alone in 
the unique 
beauty im- 
parted to their 
hooks by the 
introduction of 
three - colour 
illustrations. 
The general 
get-up of the 
volumes in 
every respect 
is in harmony 
with pictures 
which are the 
last word in 
artistic repro- 
duction.” 


—Nottingham 
Guardian. 





All the books 
in the accom- 
panying List 
are illustrated | 
in full colour 
by the best ar- 
tists, including 
Cyrus Cuneo, 
Dudley Hardy, 
fi. M. Brock, 
James Durden, 
and others. 


A beautifully 
illustrated cat. 
alogue, giving 
particulars of 
over 100 New 
Books for Boys 
and Girls, and 
Picture Books 
for Children, 
will be sent 
post-iree on 
application to 
the Managers, 
20 Warwick 
Square, E.C. 





ian lta! 





HERBERT STRANG’S ANNUAL 


(SECOND YEAR OF 


CONTA 


A Splendid Sclection of Stories and Articles by the best Boys’ Writers, 8 Plates in 


Colour, and a large number of Pen-and-Ink Illustrations. 


Civwn 4to, cloth, 5/- uet; pictu 


NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS 


By HERBERT STRANG 


Palm Tree Isiand  G/- 


Being the narrative of Harry Brent, showing 
how he was left on an island in the Southern 
Hemisphere, and the Accidents and Adventures 
that sprang therefrom. 






ISSUE—ENLARGED). 
INING 








re boards, cloth back, 3/6 net. 






Settlers and Scouts we Gie 
A Story of the African Highlands, 
Swift and Sure... one ao 2/6 





The Story of a Hydroplane., 








By CAPTAIN CHARLES GILSON 
The Lost Empire _... ~ ae 


By FRANK H. MASON, R.B.A. 
The Book of British Ships 5/- 


Containing 8 Plates in Colour and numerous 
Pen-and-Ink Illustrations by the Author. 


By DESMOND COKE 
The School Across the Road 5/- | 


| 








By A. C. CURTIS 
The Voyage ofthe ‘Sesame’ 5/- 
A Story of the Arctic. 
By GEORGE SURREY 
A Northumbrian in Arms... 5/- 


By Rev. J. R. HOWDEN 
Locomotives of the Worid... 5/- 


Coataining 16 Plates in Colour. net. 














THE UNIQUE EDITION 


ROBINSON CRUSOE 


Illustrated with a Series of 24 magnificent Plates in Colour by Norn Pocock, 
Royal 8vo, cloth, Plates Mounted, and special End-Paper, 7/6 net ; stamped leather, in box, 10/6 new. 











THE HENTY AND 


NEW EDITIONS OF POPULAR BOOKS FOR BOYS 36 each 


By G. A. HENTY 
Out on the Pampas 


By G. A. HENTY 
The Young Franctireurs 


By G. A. HENTY 


KINGSTON SERIES 






By W. H. G. KINGSTON 
Roger Willoughby 


By GORDON STABLES 
On Special Service 


By Dr. MACAULAY 











Friends though Divided 
NEW BOOKS 
By CHRISTINA GOWANS WHYTE 
Uncle Hilary’s Nicces a” oe 
By ELSIE J. OXENHAM 


Mistress Nanciebe! .... . 6s 


By WINIFRED M. LETTS 
The Quest of the Glue Rose 65/- 


New Coloured Picture Books by CECIL ALDIN 


The Twins. The Adventures of Two Troublesome Puppies. Containing 24 Plates in Colour 
| The White Kitten Book. Continins 


Picture boards, cloth back, G/= net. 
Farm Babies. A Day in the Life of a 
Venturesome Duckling. Containing 24 Coloured 





Plates. Cloth, 5/=; picture boards, 3/6. 





Stirring Stories 






FOR GIRLS 


By ANNA CHAPIN RAY 
Nathalie’s Sister on on ae 





| 
| 

| By E. L. HAVERFIELD 

| Audrey’s Awakening... . 2/6 
| The Conquest of Claudia... 3/6 








12 Colour+i Pilates, Cloth, 2/6 net; picturs 
boards, 1/6 net. 














Henry Frowde and Hodder & Stoughton 
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From HODDER & STOUGHTON’S CHRISTMAS LIst 


Theological and Religious. 


STUDIES IN RELIGION and THEOLOGY 
By the Rev. A. M. FAIRBAIRN, M.A., D.D., 
D.Litt. 12s. net. 


THE THOUSAND AND ONE CHURCHES 
By Professor Sir W. M. RAMSAY, D.C.L., and 
GERTRUDE L. BELL. Illustrated. 20s. net. 


THE ETHIC OF JESUS according to 


the Synoptic Gospels. By the Rev. 
Professor JAMES STALKER, M.A.,D.D. 7s. 6d. 


CHRISTUS CRUCIFIXUS; or, Christ’s 


Cross, Crown, and Covenant. By the 
Rev. J. G. SIMPSON, D.D. 6s. 


MODERN SUBSTITUTES FOR CHRIS- 


TIANITY. By the Rev. PEARSON McADAM 
MUIR, D.D. The Baird Lecture, 1909. 6s. 


CHRIST AND MAN: SERMONS. By 
the late Rev. Principal MARCUS DODS, D.D. 
6s. 


FOOTSTEPS IN THE PATH OF LIFE. 
By the same Author. 3s. 6d. 


THE PERSON AND PLACE OF JESUS 


CHRIST. By the Rev. Principal P. T. 
FORSYTH, M.A., D.D. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE CRUCIALITY OF THE CROSS. 
By the Rev. Principal P. T. FORSYTH, D.D. 
5s. 


THE RETURN OF THE ANGELS. 
By the Rev. G. H. MORRISON, M.A. 55s. 


THE PRE-EMINENT LORD, AND 


OTHER SERMONS. By the Rev. J. 
STUART HOLDEN, M.A. 3s. 6d. 


THE PROBLEM OF THEOLOGY IN 


MODERN LIFE AND THOUGHT. 
By the Rev. ANDREW MILLER, M.A. 5s. 


REVIVALS: THEIR LAWS AND 


LEADERS. By the Rev. JAMES BURNS, 
M.A. 6s. 


ANTOINETTE BOURIGNON, Quietist. 
By the Rev. Professor A. R. MACEWEN, 
D.D. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE REV. JOHN DUNCAN, D.D. A 


Memoir and a Tribute. ByJ.B. ALLAN, 
B.D. With Illustrations. §s. 


. BEVAN BRAITHWAITE. A “Friend” 
of the Nineteenth Century. Life and 


Letters by HIS CHILDREN. With 
Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net, 





| THE LIFE OF PRINCIPAL RAIny, 


By PATRICK CARNEGIE SIMPSON, M.A 
2vols. With Photogravure Portraits. as net. 


EXPOSITIONS OF HOLY SCRIPTURE 
By the Rev. ALEXANDER MACLAREN, Dp_ 
D.Litt. Fifth and Last Series, 8 vols. Vojis, ; 
and 2 now ready. (1) I. and II. Corinthians 
(to Chap. V.) (2) The Epistle to the Ephesians, 
32s. net the Set. Singie vols. 7s. 6d. 


THE DAY OF THE CROSS. By the Rey, 
W. M. CLOW, B.D. 6s. 


LIFE ON GOD’S PLAN. By the Rey, 
HUGH R. MACKINTOSH, D.Phil. 5s. 


BRANCHES OF THE CROSS. By the 
Rev. A. BOYD SCOTT, M.A., B.D. 6s. 


FAITH’S CERTAINTIES. By the Rev. R.J, 
DRUMMOND, D.D. 5s. 


RESPECTABLE SINS. By the Rev. JOHN 
WATSON, D.D. 3s. 6d. 


THE MIND OF CHRIST IN ST. PAUL, 
By the Rev. J. G. GREENHOUGH, M.A. fs. 


THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH AND THE 


PRIMACY OF ROME. By Professor 
GIORGIO BARTOLI. 6s. 


EPOCHS IN THE LIFE OF ST. PAUL, 
By the Rev. Professor A. T. ROBERTSON, 
M.A., D.D. 5s. 


RELIGION AND THE MODERN 
WORLD. St. Ninian Lectures. 5s. 


THE CITY WITH FOUNDATIONS. 
By Professor J. E. McFADYEN, M.A. 5s. 


THE ANALYSED BIBLE. By the Rev. 
G. CAMPBELL MORGAN, D.D. New Vol, 
The Epistle to the Romans. 3s. 6d. 


THE ABERDEEN DOCTORS. A 
Notabie Group of Scottish Theologians 
of the First Episcopal Period, 1610-1638. 
By the Rev. D. MACMILLAN, D.D. 6s. 


LITTLE BOOKS ON RELIGION. Edited 
by Sir W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A., 
LL.D. Seven New Volumes: 1. THE CHURCH 
AND THE KINGDOM. By the Rev. Professor 
JAMES DENNEY, D.D. 2. LEAD, KINDLY 
LIGHT. By Dr. ZELIE. 3. ST. JOHN’S POR- 
TRAIT OF CHRIST. By the Rev. GEORGE 
MATHESON, M.A., D.D. 4. THE LITERAL 
INTERPRETATION OF THE SERMON ON 
THE MOUNT. By the Rev. MARCUS DODS, 
D.D., Rev. Professor JAMES DENNEY, D.D., 
and the Rev. JAMES MOFFATT, D.D. 
5 PRAYER. By DORA GREENWELL. 
6. THE MYSTERY OF PAIN. By JAMES 
HINTON. 7. SECOND THINGS OF LIFE. 
By the Rev. JAMES MOFFATT, D.D. Is 
net each. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON'S detailed account with important reviews of new works in 
Theological and Religious Literature will be sent post-free to any reader of this paper on receipt 
of a card addressed to HODDER & STOUGHTON, Warwick Square, London, E.C. 
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From HODDER & STOUGHTON’S CHRISTMAS LIST 


POLITICAL BOOKS. 


gECOND LARGE EDITIONS HAVE BEEN IMMEDIATELY CALLED FOR OF THE FOLLOWING BOOKS: 





Mr. Lloyd George’s Answer to the critics of the Budget. 


The People’s Budget. Explained by the Right Hon. D. LLOYD GEORGE, M.P., 


Chancellor of the Exchequer. Second Large Edition. Over 200 pages, paper covers, Is. net; 


cloth, 2s. net. 


“Let the people but know what the Budget really contains, and what it really moans for them and their childrea, anl [ do not doubt theie 
ultimate verdict.”—From “‘The People’s Budget,” by D, Luoi» Geonar, 


Mr. Winston Churchill’s Great Defence of Liberal Policy. 


Liberalism and the Social srOusom. By the Right Hon. WINSTON 
Ss. CHURCHILL, M.P. Second Large Edition. Over 400 pages, cloth, 3s. 6d. net (postage 4d.) 


“Never did a great people enter upon a periol of trial and choice with more sincere and disiat “l desire to kaow the trath andl to do 
justice in their generation, I believe they will succeed.”"—From “ Liberalism and the Social Problem,” by Winston 3, Cuvaecut.i 





Dr. Macnamara’s Letters to a Working Man on the Snare of Protection. 


The Political Situation. cetters to a wor king Man. By Dr. T. J. MACNAMARA, 
M.P. Second Large Edition. Paper covers, 6d. 


Dr. Macnamara’s view is that, as a result of six years’ persistent effort at the street corners on the part of the itinerant Tar iff Reform advocstes, 
Protection, so far from being de ad, is very much alive in the minds of the operatives in our great citics, This little book is written Largely im answor 
to the dangerous suggestion, “ Why not give it a trial?’’ 


“The only book we know which shows what Socialism is in the world at preseat."-—BRITISH WEEKLY. 


The New Socialism. an tmpartiat Inquiry. By JANE T. STODDART. Second 


Large Edition. 5s. net. 


* Tt supplies the information which can be had nowhere else in English. A book to be read andl re-read—a book which for its learning, its caudour, its 
simplicity, deserves to rank with the very best of its kind.”’—British Weekly. 


GENERAL WORKS. 
The Revolution in Constantinople and Turkey in rgo9. 


By Prof. Sir W. M. RAMSAY, LL.D. With many Photographs, tos. 6d. net. 


Sir W. M. Ramsay, accompanied by Laly Ramsay and their eldest daughter, went to Constantinople in company with t! Ts » as anc e guard of the Army 





of Liberty. They lived in the capital for seventeen days, until the sieze was end» and the new Government « tabl i ey took many very 
interesting and successful photegraphs of the most striking scenes in this eventful period, both among the advancing soldiers on the » railwa; id in the 
city. They travelled thereafter for two mouths on the edve of the region of mussacre, and over much of the « wae nal parts of Asiat I ey, whose 
loyalty to the new Government was a matter of great uncertainty, and a cause of great anxiety in Constantivople and Europe ge rally, Their 
experic *nces were gained among th eople themselves, not at second hand; and constitute an intere wand valuable r yrd of a great historical event 


It has not the form of an historical ed ive written afterwards from a study of documents, but records day by day the impreasivus and the uncertainties 
amid which the people of Turkey had to live. 


George Meredith. a primer to the Novels. By JAMES MOFFATT, DD. 6s. net. 


Mth Moffatt begins with a sketch of Sieseliths's gunseal aims and method and fo 3 this up with outlines and analyses of ¢ Che Sevens | novels. He 


sable to incorporate many inte resting facts coucer ‘the books im his } 3, oat \~ evidently writes with full kuowled se munetimes urged 
that aids of this kind take away the keen edge of in esoth wha n the works of which th “at come to ber vi, at this ts hardly lik y to be the case 
with Meredith's novels, and many, we are sure, will find Dr. Motfatt's guide exceedingly 


Vicenza: the Home of “The Saint.” By MARY PRICHARD 


AGNETTI. With a Preface by Antonio Fogazzaro. With Illustrations in Colour and Half- 





Tone, I2s. 
“Signora Agnetti’s readable and pleasant book The book itself, written with a temp wate . and cate hing enthusiasm, goes over the history of the 
Vicentines, discusses the school of pair nting that flourished in ther city, and g eS I yund the town talking with taste and lightly car llearnins absut 


its fine buildings, its parks, palac 3, and churches, or goes off walking to such pleasant places near by as Santa Chiara. Illustrated by photographs as 
well as by colour plates, it is an attractive book to look at as well as to read, and is sure of a welcome from readers who know or wish to know the 
beauties of Vicenza.”’—Scotsman. 


Heralds of Revolt. Studies in Modern Literature and Dogma. By WILLIAM 
BARRY, D.D. New and Cheaper Edition. 6s. 


**Canen Barry,” says the Globe, “ has tak on a cert tin tendency in literature which, whether it masquerades as romanticist, realist, or merely sensual, is 
at b ittom that of ‘the Spirit whioh denie s,’ and it is his object to show us int. » what an abyss that tendency must eventuaily plunge the world. Hig 
* Heralds of Revolt’ are George Eliot, Mr. Shorthouse—looking rather strange, we confess, in this gullery—Carlyle, Amiel, Heine, most of the modern 
French Pagans, John Addington Symonds, Walter Pater, and Nietzsche To understand the force of Canon Barry's arg sum ut his book must “ read 
as a whole, and we know no time more in need than is the present of the inexorable logic by which he reaches his couclusioa iu the philosophy of 
Nietzsche,” 


Letters from China. With Particular Reference to the Dowager Empress and the 
Women of China. By SARAH PIKE CONGER. Profusely Illustrated, 12s. 


‘Mrs. Conger, the writer of this interesting series of private letters, is the wife of a Minister who presided at the American Legation at Peking during 
the period between 1898 and 1904, years which covered the hostilities occasioned by the Boxer rebellion. Her letters, while they give int resting 
glimpses of the perilous and adventurous situation of the foreign residents at that time, are occupied in general with Plain, well-observed descriptions 
of the life out there...... They leave upoa the mind a prepossessing idea of the amiability and strength of the Chinese character, and, illust rated as the y 


are by many excellent photographs, cannot but prove interesting and instructive to readers seriously concerued to kuow the Chinese as they really 
—Scolsmun, 





HODDER & STOUGHTON’S detailed Catalogue of New Works in Political and General 
Literature will be sent post-free to any reader of this paper on receipt of a card addressed to 
HODDER & STOUGHTON, Warwick Square, London, E.C. 
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From HODDER & STOUGHTON’S CHRISTMAS LIst 


Hodder & Stoughton’s Art Colour Books for lovers of the beautify; 
in art and in book-making. Exclusive work by well-known artists, 


Edmund Dulac 


RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM. IMlustrated 
in Colour and Decoratively Designed by Edmund Dulac. 
Edition de Luze, sold out; Popular Edition, 15s net. 


Edmund Dulac is the ideal illustrator of the great Persian poem. 

“His bocy,” says the Daily Telegraph, “is a thing of beauty from 

cover to cover.” 

Mr. Dalac has also illastrated with 50 Plates in Colour “ Stories from 
the Arabian Nights,” 15s. net ; and “ The Tempest,’”’ 10s. 6d. net. 


W. Heath Robinson 


A SONG OF THE ENGLISH. By Rudyard 
Kipling. With 30 Plates in Colour by W. Heath 
Robinson. Limited Edition de Luxe, £2 2s. net; Popular 
Edition, 15s net. 

This is one of the grandest of Mr. Kipling’s poems, one of the 
most inspiring word pictures of England’s greatness ever 
drawn. The artist has caught the spirit of Mr. Kipling’s 
stirring and patriotic lines in the most successful manner. 
Mr. Heath Robinson has also illustrated with 49 Plates in Colour 

“ Twelfth Night,” 10s. 6d. net. 


G. Denholm Armour 


BRITISH SPORT: PAST AND PRESENT. By 
E. D. Cuming, with 31 Plates in Colour by G. Denholm 
Armour, illustrator of “ Hunts with Jorrocks.” Limited 
Edition de Luze, £2 2s. net; Popular Edition, 20s. net. 

Mr. G. D. Armour is famous in all parts of the world as a 
Punch artist, and as the illustrator of “Hunts with 
Jorrocks.” He has illustrated this year a still more hand- 
some volume by E. D. Cuming on “ British Sport: Past and 
Present.” 

** Hants with Jorrocks,” illustrated by G. Denholm Armour, may still 

be obtained, price 10s. 6d. net. 





Hugh Thomson 


SHAKESPEARE’S COMEDY of “AS you LIKE 
IT,” Illustrated with 40 Plates in Colour by Hugh Thomso 
Limited Edition de Luxe, £2 2s. net ; Popular Bdition, 10s, 64 
“ As You Like It” “is perhaps the most perfect romantic dra 
ever penned by the hand of man.” Mr. Hugh Thomson is the 
successor to Caldecott, and the charm and dainty grace of his 
drawings for “As You Like It” have hardly ever been 
approached. 
In the same series “The Tempest,” illustrated by Edmund Dulac, 102. 6d. 
net ; “* Twelfth Night,” illustrated by W. Heath Robinson, 10s. 64. net, 
and ““ The Merchant of Venice,” 10s. 6d. net. 4 


Sir James Linton 


SHAKESPEARE’S COMEDY of “THE MER. 
CHANT OF VENICE,” Illustrated with 36 Plates jn 
Colour by Sir James Linton, P.R.I. Limited Edition a, 
Luxe, £2 2s. net; Popular Edition, 10s. 6d. net. 

This splendid volume contains the work of the distinguished 
President of the Royal Institute of Painters. Sir James Linton 
is one of the finest colourists and most skilful masters of 
technique in London. He has illustrated “The Merchant of 
Venice” with studies in the manner of the great Venetian 
masters. ‘This is a companion volume to “ As You Like It,” and 
one of the new volumes in the magnificent series of colour books 
illustrating the works of Shakespeare. 


Edward J. Detmold 


THE FABLES OF Z£SOP. A selection of Esop’s Fables 
Illustrated in Colour by Edward J. Detmold. Edition 
limited to 750 copies, £2 2s. net. 

This book, which is only published as an Edition de Luxe, limited 
to 750 copies, should become a rare and fortunate possession, 
Mr. Detmold’s interpretations of the fables display the most 
extraordinary originality, and form the motives of exquisite 
schemes of decoration. For the connoisseur and art lover this 
is a book among a thousand. 





HODDER & STOUGHTON will send post-jree to readers of this paper a Specimen Plate and 
fuller particulars of any of the above Books. Simply address acardto HODDER & STOUGHTON, 


Warwick Square, London, E.C. 


Hodder & Stoughton’s List of Christmas Novels. 


Hodder and Stoughton’s Novels are handsomely produced and specially 


suitable for presentation. 


Ralph Connor 


THE SETTLER. By Ralph 
Connor. 6s. 
The world’s best selling new novel. A great 
tale of the North-West by the Author of “ The 
Sky Pilot.” 


John Oxenham 


GREAT-HEART GILLIAN. By 
John Oxenham. 
Illustrated in Colour, 6s. 


“Mr. Oxenham has done nothing more delight- 
fully romantic than the love-story of Gillian and 
Derek.” —Daily Chronicle. 


Charles Garvice 


THE FATAL RUBY. By Charle 
Garvice. 6s. 
“Mr. Garvice possesses the gifts with which the 
born story-teller is endowed.” —Scotsman, 


By the Author of “ The 


Lady of the Decoration.” 
LITTLE SISTER SNOW. By the 
Author of “The Lady of the 
Decoration.” Iliustrated in Colour, 5s. 


“ A delicate and beautiful piece of work.” _ 
—Manchester Guardian. 





Rider Hagégard 


THE LADY OF BLOSSHOLME 
By Rider Haggard. 
Illustrated in Colour, 6s. 


A very vivid and picturesque romance of the 
days of Bluff Kiag Hal, written with splendid 
vigour, 


Kate Douglas Wiggin 


SUSANNA AND SUE. By Kate 
Douglas Wiggin. 
Illustrated in Colour, 3s. 6d. 


Will be received with delight by lovers of the 
idyllic in fiction. Sue is a fit companion for 
Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm. 


Morice Gerard 


THE KING’S SIGNET. By 
Morice Gerard. Pictorial Cover, 6s. 
‘“‘A capital romance of the days of the Great 
Rebellion and Restoration.’ —Times. 


Mrs. G. de Horne Vaizey 


OLD FRIENDS AND NEW. 
By Mrs. George de Horne Vaizey 

Pictorial Cover, 6s. 
“It is long since we came upon anything having 


at once so much novelty and entertainment.” 
—Lirmingham Gazette. 





Many of them are Illustrated in Colour. 


Cc. N. & A. M. Williamson 


THE MOTOR MAID. By CH. 
and A. M. Williamson. 6s. 
Asparkling and delightful story of a motor tour 
by the authors of “ ‘The Lightning Conductor.” 


Max Pemberton 


THE FORTUNATE PRISONER 
By Max Pemberton. 

Illustrated in Colour, 6s. 
“Told in Max Pemberton’s distinctive breezy 
and whok-hearted fashion.” —Duaily Express. 


Harold Begbie 


THE GATEWAY. By Harold 
Begbie. 6s. 
The I\mes likens Mr. Begbie’s portraiture to that 
of Charles Dickens. A companion volume to 
Harold Begbie’s remarkable novel “‘ The Vigil. 


E. L. Haverfield 
A HUMAN CYPHER. ByE. L. 
Haverfield. Pictorial Cover, 6s. 
“ A consistently interesting story.” —Times. 


Annie S. Swan 


THE INHERITANCE. By Annie 
S. Swan. [Illustrated in Colour, 3s. 64. 
**One of those wholesome sunny domestic stores 
in which Annie Swan excels,”—Birmingham Post. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON’S detailed List of new novels and stories will be sent post-free 


to any reader of this paper on receipt of a card addressed to HODDER & STOUGH TON, 
Warwick Square, London, E.C. 
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T. C.& E. C. JACK, Ytuscnen 
H. E. Marshall’s New Book for Children for Christmas, 1909 


THE CHILD'S ENGLISH LITERATURE 


By H. E. MarsHatt, Author of “Our Island Story,” &c. 


With 20 Drawings in Colour by J. R. SEELTON 
Bold type. Attractive binding. Large square Svo, 7s. 6d. net 
Although there are already many Histories of English Literature written for children, the publishers believe that there 
js still room for the present volume, insomueh as all existing children’s literatures are written for use in schools, 
and are intended for the use of children with the help of the teacher, while it is hoped that children will read this 
introduction to English Literature for themselves, not as a task but as astory-book. The author has endeavoured 
to write the book with the same clearness and simplicity of diction whieh characterise her histories, and without 
deseending to childishness, yet to be childlike, a distinction only too often lost sight of by those writing for children. 
Aprominent feature in the work is the delightful drawings in eolour by J. R. Skelton. 


“It is just the sort of book to inspire a boy or girl with that real love for literature which is one of the most priceless possessions a man or woman can have 
(7s. 6d. net).”’—Shefield Daily Telegraph. “Few modern historians are so popular as H. E. Marshall.”—The Brilish Weekly. 


— BY THE SAME AUTHOR 


OUR EM PI RE STO RY A Child’s History of the British Empire 


With 20 Drawings in Colour by J. R. SKELTON 
Bold type. Attractive binding. Large square 8vo, 7s. 6d. net 


























“It is impossible to speak too highly of this fine volume, which isa vivid and picturesque account of some of the chief incidents in the building up of our 

greatempire. Miss Marshall has done her work admirably, and the coloured illustrations by J. R. Skelton are equally good.’"—Western Morning News. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR BY THE SAME AUTHOR 
’ 
OUR ISLAND STORY SCOTLAND'S STORY 
A Child’s History of England With 20 Drawings in Colour by J. R. SKELTON, J. HASSALL, 
With 30 Drawings in Colour by A. 8S. FORREST and SHAW CROMPTON 

Bold type. Attractively bound. Fifth | Bold type. Attractive binding. Third 
Impression. Large square Svo, 7s. 6d. net | Impression. Large square 8vo, 7s. 6d. net 
“Every child may comprehend exactly what is written......In all respects the | ‘A worthy successor to this author's delightful ‘ Our Island Story.’ ”—Scotsman, 
3 “As a child's history of Scotland it is all that it should be. The first and 


work is to be warmly commended.’’—Scotsman, 
“As a gift-book for the young ‘Our Island Story’ should be one of the most 
popular—as it is certainly one of the best produced—of the season.” 

— Westminster Gazette, 


most essential requisite has been duly kept in view, and the language is 
excellently suited to the comprehension of those for whom it is intended.’ 
—Giasyow Herald, 








Legends and Stories of Italy for Children 


By Amy STEEDMAN, Author of “In God's Garden,” &c. 
With 12 Reproductions in Colour from Original Drawings by KATHARINE CAMERON 
Contains some of the well-known legends and some less familiar ones, gathered from old books or told by 
the Italian folk wherever material was found suitable for the purpose. There is a truth and beauty in these 
simple old legends which keep them ever fresh and charming, and give them a living interest which children 
will be quick to appreeiate, while at the same time the child will learn, perhaps unconsciously, the deeper 
lessons: Which lie at the heart of these old stories. 


“A very delightful production, as novel in design as it is admirable in execution, 
Camerou’s coloured illustrations are very beautiful.’’—Shefield Telegraph, 


In 1 vol. 4to, cloth gilt, gilt top, 7s. Gd. net 











It is certainly one of the best of the year’s children’s books. Katharine 


A LITTLE CHILD'S LIFE OF JESUS 


By Amy STEEDMAN, Author of “In God's Garden,” &c. 
With 24 Reproductions in Colour from Original Drawings by PAUL WOODROFFE 
4to, Picture Cover in Colour, is. Gd. net; cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. net 
The aim of this little book is to tell the story of Christ’s Life as simply as it would be told to a little child 
on its mother’s knee. Sinee the days of “‘Line upon Line” there has been many a beautiful Life of Christ 
written for children, but there is seareely one simple enough to meet the needs of a child of three or four 
years old, and it is this want which “A Little Child’s Life of Jesus” seeks now to supply. The price is 
fixed to bring the volume within the reach of every one. No book with so many beautiful 
illustrations in colour has ever before been published at the price. 


The twenty-four plates in colours from drawings by Paul Woodroffe 





“ Miss Steediman tells the story simply and charmingly, and in a spirit of true revereuce, 
enhance the charm of this attractive little book.’’—Church Times. 


The Children’s Dickens »» The Children’s Scott 


THE STORY OF LITTLE NELL THE STORY OF IVANHOE 
THE STORY OF DAVID COPPERFIELD | THE TALISMAN 
Simply Retold for Children by Atice B. JACKSON 


Set in clear type so that they may be easily read by young people 
Illustrated by 8 Reproductions in Colour from Original Drawings by the best Artists 
“The bouks, a! iateempence each, are wonderfully cheap, and while they are certain to be attractive to little readers, should do something to drive them 


to the origiuals when they get older.’"—Westminster Gazette. 
4to, Picture Covers in Colour, is. 6d. net per vol. 























London: T. C. & E. C. JACK, 16 Henrietta Street, W.C.; and Edinburgh 
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Co.’s Standard Books. 





Messrs. Longmans & 


LORD MACAULAY. 
Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay 


Ry the Right Hon. Sir G. O. TREVELYAN, Bart. 

* ALBANY ” EDITION, STUDENT'S EDITION. 
crown Syo, 3s. 6d. ; 

*,* An Enlarged and Complete Edition, 
with a New Preface and an Addi- 
tional Chapter. 

POPULAR EDITION, Crown 8vo, 
> 


2s. Gd, 


Large Crown 


8vo, 6s, 

; CABINET EDITION, 2 vols. post 
8vo, 12s. 

“ EDINBURGH” EDITION. 2 vols. 
8vo, 6s. each. 

| LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols, 8vo, 36s. 

Complete Works, «arsaxy” eprrron. with 


12 Portraits. 12 vols. large crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each, or £2 2s. the Set. 


History of England, from the) 


Accession of James II. 
POPULAR EDITION, 

Essays, with Lays of Ancient 

Rome, &C.  rorvrar eprrion. crown svo, 2. 6. 


“SILVER LIBRARY” EDITION, With Portrait and 4 Illustrations to 
the * Lays.”” Crown 8vo, 3s, 6 


Miscellaneous Writings, Speeches 
and Poems, porvrarepirion. crown 8vo, 2s. Gi. 


*,* A Complete List of Lord Macauiay’s Works sent on 
application. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 5s, 


3. Od, 


JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 
History of England, from the Fall 


of Woiscy to the Defeat of the Spanish 


12 vols. crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. each, 


Armada. 
Shor: Studies on Great Subjects. 


CAPINET EDITION. 4 vols. crown 8vo, 24s. 

POPULAR EDI'LION,. 4 vols. crown 8vo, 3s. 64. each. 

POCKET EDITION. 5 vols. feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. net each volume ; leather, 
3s. net each volume. 


The English in Ireland in the 


Eighteenth Century. 3 vols. crown Svo, 10s. 6d. | 


English Seamen in the Sixteenth 
Century. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION, suitable for presentation, 6s. net. 


THE DIVORCE OF CATHE-{ OCEANA; or, England and her 
RINE OF ARAGON. Crown 8vo, ! Colonies. With 9 Lustrations, 


3s. 6d. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE SPANISH STORY OF THE ENGLISH IN THE WEST 


THE ARMADA, and other Essays. ES; or, The Bow of Ulysses. 


NDIES 
Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. j With 9 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 


| 8s. 6d. 


CAESAR: a Sketch. cr. Svo, 3s. 6d. THOMAS CARLYLE: a History 
THE COUNCIL OF TRENT. | of his Life. 1795-1835, 2 vols. er. 8vo, 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d 78. 1834-1881, 2 vols. crown 6vo, 7s. 
8vo, Js. Gd. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF writInGs of JAMES ANTHONY 
ERASLIUS. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. \ FROUDE. Crown &vo, 3s. 6d. 


SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER. 
History of England, from the 


Accession of James I. to the Outbreak of 
the Civil War, 1603-1642. 10 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. net each. 


History of the Great Civil War, 
1642-1649. 


History of the Commonwealth 
and Protectorate, 1649-1656. 


4 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. net each. 


4 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. net each, 


Prof. Firth’s continuation of this work (which was left 

unfinished by Dr. Gardiner) is just published wnder the 

title of “The Last Years of the Protectorate, 1656-58.” 
2 vols. Svo, 24s. nel. 


The Student’s History of England 


With 378 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 12s. 


GEORGE G. CHISHOLM, M.A., B.Sc. 
SEVENTH EDITION, REVISED (1908). 
Handbook of Commercial Geo- 
graphy. 


With 38 Maps and 8 Diagrams, 8vo, lis. net. 


WILLIAM E. H. LECKY. 
A Memoir of the Right Hon 
William Edward Hartpole Lecky. 
By his WIFE. With Portraits, 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. ' 
History of England in the 
Eighteenth Century. 


LIBRARY EDITION. 8 vols. 8vo. Vols. I. and IT., 1700-1760 36s. V. 
and IV., 1760-1784, 368. Vols. V. and VI., 1784-1793, 363, Vols. Vip’. ue 
1793-1300, r+ ated » 1784-1793, 363. Vols. VII. and VIL, 
CABINET EDITION. ENGLAND. 
IRELAND. 5 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. net each. 


Democracy and Liberty. 
LIBRARY EDITION. 
CABINET EDITION, 


Leaders of Public Opinion in Ire. 
‘land: Flood, Grattan, O’Connell, 


2 vols. 8vo, 25s. net. 


‘History of European Morals, from 
Augustus to Charlemagne. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 10s. net. 

History of the Rise and Influence 

of the Spirit of Rationalism in Europe, 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 10s. net. 


Historical and Political Essays, 


8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


The Map of Life. 


GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN. 
England in the Age of Wycliffe, 


Svo, Gs. net. 


7 vols. crown 8yvo, 5g, net each, 


2 vols. 8vo, 36s. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, 10s. net. 





Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 





NINTH THOUSAND. 

|Garibaldi’s Defence of the Roman 

Republic. With 7 Maps and 35 Dlustrations, 8vo, 6s. 6d, net, 
FIFTH THOUSAND. 

Garibaldi and the Thousand, 


With 5 Maps and numerous Illustrations, 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE REV. J. FRANCK BRIGHT, D.D. 
A History of England, 5 vis. crows 


Period I. MEDIZ VAL MONARCHY. A.D. 449-1485. 4s. 6d, 
Period II. PERSONAL MONARCHY. 1485-1688. 5a. 

Period III. CONSTITUTIONAL MONARCHY. 1689-1857. 7s. 6d, 
Period IV. THE GROWTH OF DEMOCRACY. 1837-1830. 6s, 
Period V. IMPERIAL REACTION: VICTORIA, 1830-1901, 4s, 64, 


MANDELL CREIGHTON, D.D. 
A History of the Papacy, from 


the Great Schism to the Sack of Rome, 
1378-1527. 6 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. net each. 


JOHN STUART MILL. 
A System of Logic. 
Political Economy. 


NEW EDITION. Edited and with Introduction by Prof. W. J. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. [Just 3 

POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 


6d, 


Crown Svo, 33. 


ASHLEY. 
ublished 


PETER M. ROGET. 


Thesaurus of English Words and 
Phrases. Classified and Arranged so as to Facilitate the 
Expression of Ideas and Assist in Literary Composition. By PETES 


MARK ROGET, M.D., F.R.S. Enlarged and Improved by the Authors 
Son, JOHN LEWIS BOGET. Crown 8vo, 9s, net. 


FREDERIC W. H. MYERS. 


Human Personality and its Sur- 
vival of Bodily Death, 9 2 v1.sv0, a2. nt 


ABRIDGED EDITION, in 1 vol. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 





—— 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 


39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s Christmas List. 











THIRD THOUSAND. 
Royal 4to (14 by 10 in.), 2 guineas net. 
Some English Gardens. 


After Drawings by GEORGE S. ELGOOD, R.I. 
With Notes by GERTRUDE JEKYLL, and 50 Plates in Colour, 


Royal 4to (14 by 10 in.), 2 guineas net. 


Italian Gardens. 


After Drawings by GEORGE S. ELGOOD, R.I. 
With Notes i aby the Arti: st and 52 Plates i in Colour. 


~~ woRKS BY MISS ‘GERTRUDE : JEKYLL. 
TENTH IMPRESSION, 8vo, 10s. 6d. net, 
Wood and Garden. 


notes and Thoughts, Practical and Critical, of a Working 
Amateur. 


With 71 IDustrations from Photographs by the Author. 
NEW EDITION (THIRD IMPRESSION), 8vo, 10s. 6d. net, 


Home and Garden. 


notes and Thoughts, Gvasttons and Critical, of a Worker 
bo 
With 53 | 53 Mlustrations fron a Phot graphs by the Author. 


By the Rev. H. R. HAWEIS. 


My Musical Life. 


With Portrait of Richard Wagner. Crown 8vo, 6s, net, 


Music and Morals. 


With Portrait | of the Author. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


By JEANINGELOW. 
Poetical Works. 


Complete in One Volume, Crown 8%, Gs. net. 
*,° POCKET EDITION. Solected and Arranged by ANDREW LANG. Feap. 
or % cloth, g gi it top, 2s. net 5 } leather r, 38. met, 


FAVOURITE FICTION. 


FURTHER EXPERIENCES OF AN IRISH R.M, 


By E. @. SOMERVILLE and MARTIN ROSS. 
poy 35 Ilustrations by E. ©. SOMERVILLE. 6s. 
WORLD.—“ Here, in brief, is a book which is a real tonic for depression, an 
infallible specific for the * blues.’ ’’ 


BY THE SAME AUTHORS. 
With 31 Tiustrations, crown Svo, 6s. 


SOME EXPERIENCES OF AN IRISH R.M. 
ALL ON THE IRISH SHORE. Gs. | AN IRISH COUSIN. 6s. 
SOE IRISH YESTERDAYS. Gs. | THE SILVER FOX. 3s. 6d. 
THE REAL CHARLOTTE. 3s. 6d. 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
ALLAN QUATERMAIN. 21 Illus- | MONTEZUMA’S Sasevan, 24 











trations. 3s. 6d. Illustrations. 3s. 6d 
mLeere WIFE. 34 Illustrations. | MR. MEESON’S WILL. 16 Ilus- 
s. Gd. trations. 3s. 6d, 
BEATRICE. Ss. 64. NADA THE LILY. 23 Illustrations. 
BLACK HEART & WHITE HEART. 3s. 6d. 
Sutton. 2.6 PEARL MAIDEN: a Tale of the 
CLEGPATRA. 29 Illustrations. Fallof Jerusalem, 16 Illustrations. 


3s. Gd. 3s. 6d. 
COLONEL QUARITCH. 3s. 6d. SHE. 32 Illustrations. 3s. Gd. 
DAWN. 16 Illustrations. 3s. 6d.| STELLA FREGELIUS. 3s. 6d. 
+ spethinnoeneed 96 oa ctma, | SWALLOW. 8 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
— ee Sel oe cee oF THE MIST. 16 
Illustrations. 3s. éd 


HEART OF THE WORLD. 15 
THE WITCH’S EAD. 16 Illus- 


Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
trations. 3s. 6d 


JOAN HASTE. 20 Illustrations. 
3s. 6d. THE WORLD’S DESIRE. By 


LYSBETH. 26 Illustrations. 2s. 6d- H. Riper Hacoarp and Axprew 
Lane. 27 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
MAIWA’S REVENGE. 1s. 6d. $s. 6d. 
By STANLEY WEYMAN. 
THE LONG NIGHT. 6s. A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE. 6s. 
THE HOUSE OF THE WOLF. 3s. 6d. | THE RED COCKADE. 6s. 
ethos, euution, cloth, 2s. net; | sunewssuURY. 6s. 
SOPHIA. Gs. THE ABBESS OF VLAYE. 6s. 
Sir A. CONAN DOYLE. 
MICAH CLARKE. With 10 Illus- | THE STARK MUNRO LETTERS. 


trations. 3s. 
THE REFUCEES. “With 25 Illus- Tm. CAPTAIN OF THE POLE- 
trations, 3s, 6d. STAR. Js. 6d 
By EDNA LYALL. 
DOREEN. The Story of a Singer. 3s. 6d. 
WAYFARING MEN. A Story of Theatrical Life. 3s. 6d. 
HOPE THE HERMIT. A Romance of Borrowdale. 3s. 6d. 











nm winter days at four o’cloek 
7 be bring the lamp for me and 


At five o'clock Penelepe 

Brings tea (and sy for Jock 
and me; 

.And when the cuckoo clamours six 

‘We put away our games and 
bricks 

And hasten to the shelf where 


pock 
The books of Mr. Andrew Lang. 


|THE CHILDREN’S BOOKSHELF 


“They form a Series of which Meesers. Lengrenans 
have good reason to be proud.”—The Treasury. 


THE 


FAIRY BOOK SERIES. 


Edited by ANDREW LANG. 


on™ - 4 is there in black and 

white— 

Remember him who cared to 
write, 


For little ones, tales old and 


sweet, 
And ask the fairies (whon you 
meet) 


To always keep unharmed and 
well 


From ogre’s maw and witch's 
s 

















‘And _when we read the Red, the 


‘New Edition. 


From genie’s clutch and dragon's 


ue, ang, ; 
The Green—small matter what's | The kind Magician, Andrew Lang! 
the hue —St. Jukn Lucas. 





THE NEW VOLUAIE FOR 1909 IS 


THE RED BOOK OF HEROES. 


By Mrs. LANG. 
Edited by ANDREW LANG. 
With 8 Coloured Plates and 40 other Mustrations by A. WALLIS MILLS. 
Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 6s. 

This is a volume dealing with well-known characters in rea! }! 
such as Florence Nightingale, General Gordon, Father Damien, & c. 
UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE, crown 8vo, gilt edges, 6s. cach. 

THE BLUE FAIRY BOOK. With 138 Illustrations. 

THE RED FAIRY BOOK. With 100 Illustrations. 

THE GREEN FAIRY BOOK. With 1°: Illustrations. 

THE YELLOW FAIRV BOOK. With 10+ [)lustrations, 

THE PINK FAIRY BOOK. With 67 I!lustrations, 

THE GREY FAIRY BOOK. With 6 llustritions. 

THE TRUE STORY BOOK. With 66 Ilustrations. 

THE RED TRUE STORY BOOK. With 100 Illustrations, 

THE ANIMAL STORY BOOK. With 67 Hlustrations. 

THE RED BOOK OF ANIMAL STORIES. With 65 Dlustrations, 

THE ARABIAN NIGHTS. With 6 Illustrations. 

THE BLUE POETRY BOOK. With 10 Illustrations. 

THE ORANGE FAIRY BOOK. With 8 Coloured Plates and 59 cther 
Dlustrations. 

THE VIOLET FAIRY BOOK. With 8 Coloured Plates and 54 other 
lilustratious, 

THE CRIMSON FAIRY BOOK. With 8 Coloured Plates and 48 other 
Illustrations, 

THE BROWN FAIRY BOOK. With 8 Coloured Plates and 42 other 
Illustrations, 

THE OLIVE FAIRY BOOK. With 8 Coloured Plates and 43 other 
Illustrations. 

THE BCOK OF PRINCES AND PRINCESSES, With 8 Coloured Plates 
and 43 other Iustratious. 

THE BOOK OF ROMANCE. With 8 Coloured Plates 
Tliustrations. 

THE RED ROMANCE BOOK. With 8 Coloured Plates and 44 other 
Iu stentione. 


The “* Golliwoge” Book for 4909. 
GOLLIWOGG IN THE AFRICAN JUNGLE. 


With 31 Coloured Plates by FLORENCE K. UPTON. 
Verses by BERTHA UPTON. 
Oblong 4to, SIX SHILLINGS. 
It should not be forgotten that the GOLLIWOGG and 4 com 
panions, Peg, Meg, Weg, Sarah Jane, and the Midg 
ANTICIPATED Dr. COOK and Lieut. PEARY 
by discovering the North Pole in 1900, 
This fact is established by the pictures illustrating their Dance 


round the Pole and the placard affixed by them to the North Pole 
itself, which will be found in 


THE GOLLIWOCG’S POLAR ADVENTURES. 


With 31 Coloured Plates, SIX SHILLINGS, 


and 44 other 








, 

A CHILD S GARDEN OF VERSES 
By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
Original Edition. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 

With 12 Full-page Coloured Plates and 
numerous Illustrations in Black-and-White by Jessiz W1iLcox 
Sarrn. 4to, 10s. 6d. net. 

Pocket Edition. With Introduction by Axprew Lana, and 





Portrait. Feap. 8vo, gilt top, 2s. net; leather, 3s. net. 


——— Vv) 











GREEN & CO,, 


LONGMANS, 














39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 
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Books make the Best Presents 
and 


THE CHRISTMAS CATALOGUE 


of 


THE TIMES BOOK CLUB 


is the Best Guide to the Best Books, and is an index to the 
wonderful Christmas Exhibition of all the World’s Books at 
the World’s Largest Bookshop. 

This Catalogue of over 380 large quarto pages, profusely 
illustrated, will be sent post-free on request. 

The Catalogue contains, not only the Gift-Books of the 
but all that is most attractive or important of 
with 


season, 
the publications of the year, classified under subjects ; 
a Supplement giving particulars of hundreds of Books in 
sumptuous bindings, and of Bib‘es, Prayer Books, and 
Books of Devotion in a variety of beautiful styles. 


The Times Book Club, 


376-384 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Telephone: Gerrard 5390 (5 lines). 


The Largest Book Shop in the World. 


Telegrams: “ Unieme, London.” 





aad 
HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783. 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEaprs 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, Ww. 
Discount: Booksellers , and 


LAMLEY & co., Publishers, 
ja 7 EXHIBITION ROAD, S.W., 


Invite inspection of their large and varied stock. 
INTERESTING AND OUT-OF-THE-WAY BOOKS. 
DOMESTIC EXPERIMENTS, and other Plays, 
By I. E. M. AITKEN. Square 16mo, 2s. 6d, net, 


“Entertaining bits of fashionable fooling.’’—Scotsman, 
“ Bright and amusing short plays | for amateurs.”’—Que 





H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI. 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpon, Codes: Uwyicope and ABC 
140 STRAND, W.C. (Telephone: Cenrrat 1515); 
or 37 PICCADILLY (Telephone: Marrair 3601), W., LONDON, 


B22 Ss. BOOKS BOOKS. 

Our New List, containing the most Noteworthy and Recent Books of the 
year, and nehans a large selection of Books for young folk, will be 
post. free, on receipt of name and address.—A, & F. DENNY, 
London, W.c. Orders executed by return. 


> sent you 
147 Strand, 





LONDON LIBRARY 
INDEX 


NOW READY, PRICE 31s. 6d. NET. 


SUBJECT 


“ Considering the vast mass of literature that it covers, its completeness of reference, 
and the services it will offer to readers of all classes, it will be judged as a work having 
no rival.”—Mr, Freperic HAarnison, in the Zimes Literary Supplement, 


“The Subject Index to the London Library is a work beyond all praise. 


“Tts value as a book of reference could hardly be exaggerated, and is by no means 


limited to members of the London Library."—Spectater. 


“This Index will have a signal educational value. 


Cambridge. 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 


14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 


THE * SPECTATOR.” 
Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub- 
Tue Otp Corner 
Booxstorr (Incorporated), 27 & 29 Brom- 
field Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; Tur 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 | 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; Messrs. 
BRENTANO, Corner 5th Avenue and 27th 
New York, U.S.A., and 1,015 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, Washington, D.C.; Tus 
Susscrirrion News Company, 47 Dey 
Street, New York, Taylor Building, 
Chicago, U.S.A.; Ganianani’s Liprary, 
224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; Tur Harorip 
A. Witson Company, Lrp., 35 King Street 
West, Toronto, Canada; Wma. Dawson 
AND Sons, Manning Chambers, Toronto, 
Canada; A. 'T. Cuapman, 2,407 St. Catherine 
Street, Montreal, Canada; Tur ANGLO- 
AMERICAN Booxsettine Depér, Port Said ; 
and Wu. Dawson anv Sons, Cape Town. 


scriptions received by, 


Street, 


and 
The 
every day. 


beverage 


TPST: AIRS | 
By Miss Taackena 
The COUNCIL of the ME TROPOL ITAN ASSO. 


Subscriptions only receive jn c 

‘ pti nly received by Gorpon CIATION for 
AND GorcH, ere Sees wee 
Perth, West 


PANY, Dunedin; 


Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Pricror AND Com- 
Simpson AND WILLIAMS, 

Christchurch ; H. Barturmme anp Company, ae eb —- 
Wellington, N.Z.; R. Sereckiey, Auckland; | Subscriptic 
and C. W. Riasy, Adelaide. 


Australia; 
at the rate of 10s. 





There never was a piece of 
work better worth doing, or, I think, better done.’—Dr. WAnp, Master of Peterhouse, 


_London, 


CADBURY’S 


is the ESSENCE of 


COCOA 


made from the choicest Cocoa-Beans, 


under ideal conditions. 


DRINK THE BEST 


ary DOW NSTAIRS. See em 


BEFRLUEN DING 
d the above P AMP HLET, 
reprinted (by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, 
post-free on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities 
per 1), on application to the 
Office, 
ge Road, Victoria, 
ns and Donations t 
the Association should be sent.—Dankers, Messrs, 
| BARCLAY and CO., 1 Pall Mali East, S.W. 


SCHWEITZER’S 
Cocoatina 


THE PERFECT COCOA 
which does NOT 


constipate. 


Of Grocers, Chemists, and Stores, 


—Daily Chronicle. 
SCHWEITZER'S 
Pepton 
COCOA 


wili digest anything 


and is perfectly delicious. 
In is. 6d. ‘Tins only. 


W.C. 


SCHWEITZER'S 


abetes 


CHOCOLATE. 


Di 


A Perfect Concentrated Food and Luxury 
for Persons suffering fr DIABETES. 


In Cartons at is. each. 
Of all Chemists, &c. 


ym 


for to-day and 


H. SCHWEITZER and CO., Lr, 


143 York Road, London, N. 


BOOTS 


British built for reliability. 


YOUNG SER- “eK” 


Denison House, 
8.W., to whom 
wards the Funds of For nearest Agent write 


“KEK” Boot Manufacturers, Kendal, England, 
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The Personal Equation. 





In the end all knowledge bases itself on biography 
—on what this or that man or woman thought 
ot did or said or discovered. Hence the ever- 
recurring need—whether you are a business man or 
politician, a journalist, author, scientist, or student, 
or merely a looker-on at life—to know who such 
a person was, what part he reaily played in history, 
how he came to make his invention or discovery, or 
the actual opinions So-and-so held. 


This is the need met by The Dictionary of 
National Biography, which contains more than 
30,000 authenticated concise records of the careers 
of men and women notable in history, in war 
and travel, in in philosophy, all 
branches of science, surgery, religion, 
literature, politics, Jaw, music, art, commerce, 
industry, and the drama. Place has been found 
also for those who have occupied national positions 
in sport or society, and even in crime. A list of 
sources whence information has been derived 
appended to every memoir, so that the student 
requiring fuller knowledge is directed where to find it. 
The growth of the great noble families of the three 
kingdoms has been traced, while much genealogical 
data respecting old-established county families has 
been brought together in a readily intelligible form. 


colonisation, 
medicine, 


Originally published in 66 volumes, the Dictionary 
has now by use of thinner paper been reprinted in 
22 volumes, identical in contents and in type and size 
of page with the first edition, while the price is pro- 
portionately reduced to £16 10s., thus making it as 
accessible as it is indispensable to the private library. 


There is no better Christmas purchase, whether 
for yourself or for a son or friend, than 


The Dictionary of National Biography 


lt will prove its value day after day and year after 
year. For it is the history of our national progress, 
social and scientific, as well as military and industrial, 
written in the lives of all notable persons down to the 


death of Queen Victoria. 


Cloth, Gilt Top asee 15s. net each 
Half-Morocco .... - ove Zi. oe os 
The Set (22 volumes, cloth) £16. 10s. Od. 
half-morocco) £23. 2s. Od. 


” ” ( ” ” 


Ask your Bookseller to show you the Volumes, 
or write for Prospectus. 


ALSTON RIVERS’ PUBLICATIONS 


A NOVELIST'’S TRIUMPH. 


John Trevena’s great Dartmoor trilogy is now completed. The first 
two volumes are 
*“*FURZE THE CRUEL” AND ‘* HEATHER,” 


and the third volume, just published, is entitled 


GRANITE. 


All three volumes are obtainable at Library (Boots’ exeepted), Book- 
shep, or Bookstall. Price 6s. each. A second impression of ** Granite” 
called for on the day of publication and is nowready. You should 
therefore experience no delay in obtaining this voluine, which the 
Critics unanimously name as Mr. Trevena’s greatest work. 

The PALL MALL GAZETTE says: “ The story itself is a massive, power- 
ful one, as it should be, and although the author has elected to tell the history 
of so many households that he has frequently to inte rrupt the thread of his story, 
we do not know one chronicle we could have spared.’ 

The DAILY CHRONICLE says: “ ‘GRANITE’ is incomparably the finest 
volume of Mr. Trevena’s trilogy of Dartmoor, probably the finest pantheistic 
novel ever written.” 

The WESTMINSTER GAZETTE says: “In the very first rank of modern 


writers of fiction. Indeed, in his own field as a student of purely country life 
and character, we know of no writer of the present day—Thomas Hardy having 
abandoned fiction—who can at all compare with him for insight, true knowledge 


of nature, power of vigorous writing.’ 


EVERYBODY’S SECRET. 


By Dion Clayton Calt hrop, Author of ‘* The Dance of Love,” Se. Third 
impression. 6s. ‘*An exceedingly clever novel...... is good to 
read and good to think about.”—Glasgow Citizen. 


THEODORA’S HUSBAND. 


By Louise Mack, Author of ‘‘The Red Rose of a Summer,” &c. Just 
Published. 6s. Please order your copy to-day. ‘This excellent 
sentimental story.”—Scotsman. 

THE 


ANNE-QUEEN’S CHRONICLE, 


By Reginald J. Farrer, Author of ‘‘The Ways of Rebellion,” &e. 6s. 
The most elegant novel produced this season. Ask your bookseller to 
show you a copy. 


THE BOURBON RESTORATION. 


Major John R. Hall. With two Gravure Plates. Just Published. 
Bberimabie at all Libraries and High-class Bookshops. 2is. net. The 
Scotsman says: ** The book stamps Major Hall asa writer of consider- 
able merit, and is the result of industrious historical labour. Ma 
Hall has made himself thoroughly familiar with the literature bea me 
on the period...... The competent English work on the subject.” 


LONDON : ALS’ TON RIVE RS, LTD. »21-22 BROOKESTRE ET, E.C. 


NOTABLE GIFT-BOOKS 


DR. JOHNSON’S MRS. THRALE, 


Being the Autobiography ot Mrs.'Th:ale. With 27 Portraits 
in Collotype by Sir Josuva ReyNo_ps, Extra crown 8vo, 
buckram, 6s. ne. 


ARTS&CRAFTSof ANCIENT EGYPT 


By W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE, D.O.L., Litt.D., &c., Author 
of “A History of Egypt,” &. With 140 I!lustrations, 
small quarto, 228 pp., buckram, 5s, net. 


MEMORIALS OF HIS TIME. 
By LORD COCKBURN. New Edition. With Introdne- 
tion by his Grandson. With 12 Portraits in Colour by 
Sir Henry RAEBURN, and many other Illustrations, extra 

crown 8vo, 480 pp., buckram, 6s. net. 


ENGLISH LIFE & CHARACTER. 

















By MARY R. MiTSORD, Author of “Oar Village.” 16 
Pictures in Colour by Stanwore A. Forpes, A.R.A., of Old 
English Characters and Typical Scenes of English Rural 


Life. Crown 8vo, 320 pp., buckram, 5s. net; also in velvet 
calf, 10s. Gd, net. 


IRISH LIFE AND CHARACTER, 
By Mra. 8. C. HALL. 16 Pictures in Colour trom the 
famous Irish Puintings of Ersxine Nicon, RSA, 
Crown 8vo, buckram, 5s, net ; also in velvetcailf, 10s, 6d. net, 


THE WILD FLOWERS. 


By J. H. CRAWFORD, F.L.5, Containing 16 Tlustra- 

tions in Colour from Paintings by EpwArp ALEXANDER, 

A.R.W.S., A-R.S.A. Extra crown 8vo, 228 pp., buckram, 
5s. net; velvet calf, 103. 6d. net, 


MASTER MUSICIANS: 


Lives of Famous Naar wernt 
By J. CUTHBERT HADDEN, Author of “ Chopin,” 
With 14 Illus. cr. 8vo, 3s, 6d. net ; velvet calf, 7s. 63. a 
THE OLD ENGLISH CHRISTMAS. 


By WASHINGTON IRVING. With 16 Lllustrations in 
Colour by H. M. Brock. Small crown 8vo, 160 pp., cloth, 
2s. 6d, net ; velvet calf, 5s. net, 


itlustrated Catalogue post-free on application, 

















London : SMITH, ELDER & €0., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


tr. N. FOULIS, 21 Paternoster Square, E.C.; and Edinburgh. 
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AN IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT 


JUST PUBLISHED.—New and Revised Edition reset from type 
specially cast for the book, and printed on good class Bible paper. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT 
IN MODERN SPEECH 


WITH NOTES 


By the late R. F. WEYMOUTH, M.A., D.Lit. (Lond.) 
Edited and partly Revised by E. HAMPDEN COOK, M.A.(Cantab.), B.A.(Lond.) 


748 pp., cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. net; leather, 4s. net. Thumb indexed : 
gilt top, cloth boards, 3s. Gd. net; leather, 5s. net. On Oxford India Paper: 
cloth boards, gilt edges, 3a. Gd. net; blue leather, 58, net. Persian morocco 
yapp, leather lined, silk sewn, round corners, red under gold, 8s. net. Turkey 
morocco limp, round corners, gilt roll, red under gold, 8s. Gd. net. 

The Times.—‘ Dr. Weymouth was an accomplished scholar, and his 
translation will be found really valuable.”’ 

The Expository Times.—‘ We read and forget, in the interest of the 
meaning, that it is a new translation.”’ 





London: JAMES CLARKE & CO0., 13 & 14 Fleet Street, E.C. 
And of all Booksellers. 





Jast Ready. 


COURT LIFE [IN CHINA. 


The Capital, ite Officials and Pcopic. 
By ISAAC TAYLOR HEADLAND, 
Author of *‘ Chinese Mother Goose Rhymes,” &c. 
Price Gs. net. Postage 5d. 

Commencing with an account of the early life of the Empress Dowager, into 
which he has woven many interesting and little-known facts in her career, he 
proceeds to sketch in his delightfully interesting way the Ladies of the Court, 
Kuang Hsu, Prince Chun, the Forbiddea City, the Manchu Princesses, the 
Chinese Ladies of Rank, the Social Life of the Better Classes, and many other 
topics of equal interest. 

An unusual feature is the illustrations, which number several from the brush 
of the Empress herself, as well as several photographs and paintings of this 
remarkable woman, which will be new to the West. 


A HISTORY OF 


CHRISTIANITY IN JAPAN. 


By OTIS CARY. 
Vol l.—A History of Roman Catholic and Greek 
Vol. Il.—A History of Protestant Missions 





In 2 vols., price 158. net. 
Orthodox Missions in Japan, 
in Japan, 

Prof. HARLAN P. BEACH, of Yale University, says: ‘The work will be 
recognised as a standard, Dr. Cary is one of the most scholarly among the 
entire Japanese Missionary force, and his thoroughness and intimate knowledge 
are derived from more than thirty years in Japan.”’ 

The Japan Daily Mail, in a long article, says: “It is true that long residence 
in this country is not an essential qualification for compiling a work whose 
contents are taken from archives that have been in existence for many years. 
But, in standpoint of the Japanese as well as that of the Christian propa- 
gandists, such an insight as Mr, Cary has acquired is invaluable.”’ 

FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, 
21 Paternoster Square, E.C.; and Edinburgh. 





Second Edition. Third Thousand. 2s. 6d. net. 


ROME AND GERMANY 


The Plot for 


The Downfall of Britain. 


SHOWING THE JESUIT ORIGIN OF THE RADICAL SOCIALIST CON- 

SPIRACY FOR ESTABLISHING AN AUTOCRACY UNDER THE CONTROL 

OF ROME AND FOR WEAKENING THE DEFENCES OF THE COUNTRY IN 
THE INTERESTS OF GERMANY. 


By “WATCHMAN.” 
HENRY J. DRANE, Danegeld House, 82a Farringdon Street, E.C. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“A startling book, but one that should be read. It would be well if a 
copy were placed in reading-rooms and public libraries in this land and in 
our Colonies.’’— Kaglish Churchman, 

“A book of more than ordinary interest to Protestants, and indeed to the 
whole British Empire. It is no use shutting our eyes to the facts, the evidence 
of their existence is irresistible,.’’— Protestant Observer, 

“A most remarkable book—wel! worth reading.’’—Record. 

** A startling indictment, and the industry with which confirmatory evidence 
has been secured is truly amazing.”’—Uutlook, 





GOD’S REVELATION IN THE SOUL 
OF MAN. 


LITERATURE to help you to read it for yourself will be sent gratis and 
post-free on application to 


The Hon. Secretary, POSTAL MISSION, 
The THEISTIC CHURCH, Swallow Street, Piccadilly, W., 
WHERE DIVINE SERVICE is held every Sunday at 11 and 7, 











WHO WAS SWEDENBORG? 


A Lecture on “EMANUEL SWEDENBORG: HIS 
LIFE AND CHARACTER,” 
will be sent FREE AND POST-FREE to ALL applicants on their sending 


their Names and addresses to the Secretary of the SWEDENBORG 
SOCIETY, 1 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C, 





as 
WITHERBY & CO’S Ligt. 


Wanderings among South Sea 
Savages. 


By H. WILFRID WALKER, F.R.G.S. 48 Full-page pj 

from Photographs of Natives and Scenery, demy gyo ites 

gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. » Cloth, 
The Globe says :—“‘ This is that rare thing, a real book of travel,” 


Across Papua. 
By Colonel the Hon. KENNETH MACKAY, ©.B, 49 Fall. 
Plates from Photographs of Natives and Scenery, demy g 
cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. ved Ore, 

cite em adem 

Three Voyages of a Naturalist 
By M. J. NICOLL, M.B.0.U. With an Introduction by the 
Right Hon. the EARL of CRAWFORD, KT, F.RS. 56'Pas 
Plates, cioth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. New and Revised Biition” 


The Home Life of a Golden Eagie 
By H. B. MACPHERSON,. 32 Plates specially finely repro. 
duced and artistically mounted, crown 4to, 5s. net. 

One of the most wonderful series of bird photographs ever taken, 


Tommy’s Adventures in 
Natureland. by sir piGBY PicoTT, cB win 


Illustrations in Colour and Pen-and-Ink by A. CarnuTuerg 
GouLp, R.B.A. Royal 16mo, 2s. 6d. net, 
A Nature story for boys and girls. 


WITHERBY & CO., 326 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 





Messrs. BUMPUS, of 350 Oxford St., 


have just issued a Catalogue of the 


Newest Books for Xmas, and also a 
specially selected List of First, Best, and 
Scarce Editions of the Greatest Authors 


and most notable Illustrators. Post-free on 


application. Telephone: 1651 Paddington 





“The most marvellous Shillingsworth of financial, com- 
mercial, and industrial information yet gathered within 
the covers of one volume.”—Financial News. 


Investors’ Shilling Year Book for 1910. 


Royal 8vo. 460 pp. 
With Preface by Sir HENRY KIMBER, Bart. 

Gives exhaustive particulars of the Balance Sheets affecting the 5,000 

principal investments of the United Kingdom, includin 

(a) An analysis of latest Balance Sheets published, with comparison of 
profits, dividends paid, &c., over last three years. Special par- 
ticulars as to details of Reserve Fund and how invested, and amount 
of liquid assets over current liabilities, 

(b) Price movements of shares. 

(c) Number of shareholders. 

(2) Dates of last annual meetings. 

(e) Ia the case of trading companies, area covered by works, number of 
employees, character of trade, &ec. 

(/) In the case of companies which do not publish balance sheets, 0 8 arch 
is made at Somerset House and the information which under the new 
Act is filed there is given in succinct form. 

1s. net of all Booksellers and Bookstalls. 


¥ 


Published by Charles Letts & Co., 3 Royal Exchange, London, for the 
‘Financial Review of Reviews,” 2 Waterloo Place, London, 


JUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS.—NEW BOOKS AT 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
MAKE SPLENDID CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
GREAT SALE NOW ON. CATALOGUES POST FREE. | 
H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 55-57 Wigmore St., Ww. 


gveee AT ONCE.—Onr Music by Mail Department 
ensures promptness, correctness, and economy. lamense Stock. 
We pay postage. Any publication, British or Foreign, mostly by returz.— 
MURDOCH, MURDOCH and CO., 463 Oxford Street, W.; City Showrooms: 
Hatton House, Hatton Garden, E.C.; and Branches. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon by at 
EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


The 
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SWIFTHAND. 


A NEW, SIMPLE, AND RAPID 
METHOD OF WRITING. 


Invented by the Right Hon. 
Sir EDWARD CLARKE, K.C. 


PRESS OPINIONS. 
«“ Extremely ingenious and clever.” 
—The Road. 
“A modified shorthand with some advan- 
tages of its own, particularly in regard to 
legibility.” Birmingham Daily Post. 
“ Kasily learnt by any person of ordinary 
ability." —Ne weastle Weekly Journal, 
“It is certainly a simple system that 
may be mastered in a very short time.” 
. —Colonia!l Printer. 


GNE SHILLING, of all Booksellers, 


LETTERS FROM GEORGE 
ELIOT TO ELMA STUART. 


Crown 8yvo, cloth, 5s. net. 


“ Alladmirers of George Eliot will surely 
join in a feeling of gratitude to Mr. Roland 
Stuart for publishing this little volume of 
letters addressed to his mother by the great 
novelist.” Daily Telegraph. 

“ Every admirer of the writings of George 
Eliot will be delighted with these charming 


letters.”"— Publishers’ Circular, 


London : 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, 
KENT & CO., Ltd. 
MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. jf" Piven 

Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equal to 14/6 8/3 


wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices. 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with trom the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of cust rs it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 

B Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles, 

All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester; 26 Market Street. 


TO LOVERS OF LITTLE CHILDREN. 
We plead for 
20 NEW ANNUAL SUBSCRIBERS 
of 103. 6d. or 2ls. for the work of the 
HOMES FOR LITTLE BOYS, 
Farningham and Swanley, Kent. 
Will you help us in this grand work of 


TRAINING THE NATION’S 
FUTURE MANHOOD? 


Epmvunp S. Hansury, Esq., Treasurer. 
J. Dix Lewis, Esq., J.P., Chairman. 
Percy Roerrrs, Secretary. 

Offices: 100 TEMPLE CHAMBERS, E.C. 








NEW WRITERS. 

MSS. promptly and carefully considered, 
Special openings for Bright Short Stories. 
Humorous Sketches. 





| 


| 





Northern Newspaper Syndicate, Kendal. 


————=s 


Mr. HUMPHREYS’ NEW BOOKS 


THE 


LOVE LETTERS OF MIRABEAU. 


Translated from the French. 


(The New Volume in the Historical Series of the Royal Library.) 


Paper covers, 12s. net; paper boards, 12s. 6d. net. 


FRIENDSHIP AND LOVE 


FROM THE PHILOSOPHERS. 
Being Essays by Landor, Emerson, Shelley, Bacon, Montaigne, and Lytton. 
(The New Volume in the Belles Lettres Series of the Roya! Library.) 


Paper covers or boards, 6s. net. 


THE MEMOIRS OF BABER, 


EMPEROR of INDIA, FIRST of the GREAT MOGHULS 


Being an Abridgment, with an Introduction, Supplementary 





Notes, and some Account of his Successors. 
By Lieut.-Col. F. G. TALBOT, D.S.O., F.R.G.S. 
With 1 Coloured and 24 other Illustrations, reproduced from the MS. in the British Museum, 
One Guinea net. 
**BABER’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY IS ONE OF THOSE PRICELESS RECORDS WHICH ARE FOR 


ALL TIME, AND IS FIT TO RANK WITH THE CONFESSIONS OF ST. AUGUSTINE AND 
ROUSSEAU, AND THE MEMOIRS OF GIBBON AND NEWTON.”—Ca/cutta Review. 


MASQUES AND PHASES. 


A VOLUME OF ESSAYS. 


By ROBERT ROSS. 
SECOND IMPRESSION. 5s. net. 


“Written with a wealth of detail worthy of Flaubert ; we hail with pleasure Mr. Robert 
Ross's accession to the small company of distinguished essayists Daily Telegraph. 

‘It contains a good deal of very acute criticism both of art and life.’—Morning Poet. 

“The obvious thing and important thing to say about his book is that it makes very 
pleasant reading.” — Tinies. 

“Full of the best kind of fooling mixed with sound common-sense and an intimate 
knowledge of literature and art.” —Laneet. 

“The reader who does not find something to amuse him must be hard to please.” —Globe. 

“It is a charming tome, conceived with an Ariel fancy and subtle penetration. Don't 
omit to read Mr. Ross.’’—Observer. 

“Mr. Ross, like Matthew Arnold, does not thisk that dulness is a necessary qualification 
for a critic.” —Court Journal. 

** No one who cares for the real life and letters of to-day ought to fail to read ‘ Masques 
and Phases.’ ’’— Mo: ning Leader. 


LORD ROSEBERY’S RECENT SPEECHES. 
THE BUDGET: its Principles and Scope. 


A Speech delivered to a Meeting of the Commercial Community of Glasgow, 
September 10th, 1909. 


By LORD ROSEBERY. 


With a Prefatory Note. Paper covers, 1s, 


DR. JOHNSON. 


An Address delivered at the Johnson Bicentenary Celebration at Lichfield, 
September 15th, 1909. 
By LORD ROSEBERY. 


Authorized Edition. Paper covers, 6d. 


A. L. HUMPHREYS, 187 Piccadilly, London, W 
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THE BEST BOOKS 
FOR CHRISTMAS 
GI F TS are contained in the following List, and the 


Publishers will be pleased to forward, post- 


free, their Illustrated List, which contains 
THE NATURE BOOK 


Profusely Illustrated from Photographs and a series of exquisite Coloured 
Plates by leading artists. Text by well-known Naturalists. In 3 vols., 
cloth, gilt edges, 126. net each, 


BRITISH BIRDS’ NESTS 


By RICHARD KEARTON, F.Z.S., &. With 15 Plates of Eggs, 6 Beautiful 
Photogravures of Birds, and 400 ‘Pictures eg gen by Cherry and 
Richard Kearton., Cheap Edition, Cloth, gilt top, 14s. net. 


CASSELL’S POPULAR GARDENING 


Edited by WALTER P. WRIGHT. An Illustrated Cultural Guide for 
Amateur and Professional Gardeners. 24 Coloured Plates and over 1,000 
Illustrations, 2 vols., half-leather, gilt top, 30s. net. 


THE ROYAL BOTANIC GARDENS, KEW 


By W. J. BEAN. Illustrated with Reproductions in Colour from Paintings 
and Reproductions from Photographs, cloth, gilt back, 20s. net. Large- 
Paper Edition, limited to 100 copies, £3 38. net. 


THE WORLD’S GREAT PICTURES 


Reproductions of the Masterpieces of Europe from the Earliest Times. 
With 13 Coloured Plates and over 400 Photographic DIllustrations, with 
descriptive text, cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. net. 


A HISTORY AND DESCRIPTION OF 
ITALIAN MAJOLICA 


By M. L. SOLON. Containing 24 Coloured Plates and numerous Half-tone 
lilustrations. Preface by WM. BURTON, F.C.S. Cloth gilt, gilt top, 
42s. net. 


A HISTORY AND DESCRIPTION OF 
THE OLD FRENCH FAIENCE 


By M. L. SOLON. Containing 24 Plates in Colour, Full-size Reproductions 
ot Marks, numerous Illustrations in Black-and-White, cloth gilt, 30s. net. 


FRENCH PORCELAIN 


By E. 8S. AUSCHER, formerly Chef de Fabrication at Sevres. Translated 
and Edited by WM. BURTON, F.C.S. With 24 Plates in Colours, 48 Plates 
in Black-and- White, cloth gilt, gilt top, 30s. net. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF BRITISH 
ART (The Tate Gallery) 


Containing 24 Exquisite Photogravure Plates and many other Pictures, 
with accompanying Text, and an Introduction by Sir CHARLES HOLROYD, 
Keeper of the Gallery. Size, 15 by 10}. Cloth, 12s.; leather back, cloth 


sides, 156. 
THE ROYAL FAMILY BY PEN 
AND CAMERA 


By SARAH A. TOOLEY. With 120 Full-page Reproductions of Photo- 
graphs by J, Russell and Sons, cloth gilt, 12s. net. 


LONDON TOWN: Past and Present 


By W. W. HUTCHINGS. Lavishly Illustrated from Old Prints, Drawings, 
and Photographs, 2 vols., cloth gilt, 108. net each, 


CASSELL’S BOOK OF QUOTATIONS, 
PROVERBS, AND HOUSEHOLD WORDS 


By W. GURNEY BENHAM. Over 32,000 References, collected from 
1,300 Authors. Full Verbal Index, Cloth, 106. Gd. net; half-leather, 
12s. 6d. net. 


THE DICTIONARY OF PHRASE AND 
FABL 


By Rev. Dr. BREWER. Cloth, 10s. 6d.; half-morocco, 2 vols., 158. 


CASSELL’S CABINET CYCLOPADIA 


CONCISE AND COMPREHENSIVE. [!lustrated with several hundred 
Illustrations and Diagrams, cloth, 7s. Gd. ; half-leather, 10s. 6d. 


CASSELL’S ATLAS 


Corsisting of 88 Exquisitely Coloured Maps, containing the latest and most 
complete ‘information re lating to all quarters of the globe. Maps specially 
prepared by Messrs, Bartholomew, Edinburgh. Cloth gilt, 126. 6d. net, 


THE OTHER SIDE OF THE LANTERN 


By Sir FREDERICK TREVES, Bart., G.C.V.O. An Account of a Common- 
— Tour around the World. With 40 Full-page Illustrations from 
*hotographs by the Author. Original Edition. Cloth gilt, 12s, net, 


THE CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND AND 


WALES (Their History, Architecture, and Associations 


With 20 Re mbrandt Plates and numerous Illustrations from Photographs. 
Complete in 2 vols., cloth, 21s. net per set. 


By the Very Rev. Dean FARRAR, D.D. Biographical Edition, cloth gilt, 
bevelled boards, gilt edges, 108. Gd. net. Large Illustrated Edition, 
12 } Pall page Plates, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 21s. 














CASSELL & ce., Ltd., La a Belle Sauvage, London, EC. 


And at all Booksellers’. 





———$____ 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON TON & 60, L LTD, 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 60% | pages, 


SEVENTH 
EDITION. 





~~ Published ] my 1908, 


TWENTIETH 
THOUSAND. 


This Edition has been carefully revised 


throughout, and many fresh arguments noticed. 


THE TRUTH 
OF CHRISTIANITY, 


BY 


LT.-COL. W. H. TURTON, D.S.0., 


Late Royal Engineers. 


PRICE 2s. 6d. NET. 


OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 





5} by 8, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE KING’S BUSINESS. By F. Arnotn-Forsrrr. 


**The Times” in jctmonteteins the publication of this volume 
says :—‘‘A book which may well be recommended to all interested, 
or who wish to interest others, in mission work; telling in an 
attractive way of the missionary jabours in many parts of the world, 
of the new activities which help it, of former work, and devoted 
missionary lives.’ 


With Photogravure Frontispiece, cloth, 2s. net (postage 3d. extra), 
FILIO MEO. By Mrs. Corrieip. With Introduction 
by the Bishop oF LONDON. 


Words of warning, of comfort, and of inspiration for a boy on first 
going out into the world from home after wesabtaned school, 


BOOKS BY THE BISHOP OF LONDON. 
JOY IN GOD. 


By the Right. Rev. A. F. WINNINGTON INGRAM, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of London. 
This Volume contains the Questions Asked and Answered 
during the Lent (1909) Mission 
Price 2s, 6d. Cheap Edition (in paper covers), ls, 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
THE LOVE OF THE TRINITY. 
(The Central London Mission.) Cloth, 2s. 6d. ; paper, 1s. 


THE CALL OF THE FATHER. 
(The East London Mission.) Cloth, 2s. 6d. ; paper, ls. 


A MISSION OF THE SPIRIT. 
(The North London Mission.) Cloth, 2s. 64. ; paper, Is. 
A List of Books by the same Author post-fres on application. 


By the late Most Rev. G. H. WILKINSON, D.D., 


Primus of the Scottish Episcopal Church, Bishop of St. Andrews. 


SOME LAWS IN COD’S SPIRITUAL KINCDOi), 


WITH SELECTED ADDRESSES. 
New and Enlarged Edition. Cloth, 8} by 5} 
Canon Bopry, in the Preface, writes :—‘“ An intimate knowledge of his (Bishop 
Wilkinson's) mind, gained in a close intimacy of forty-four years, enables me to 
say that it is an accurate record of what he believed, lived, and taught.” 
The Original Edition has been entirely Revised, and much valuable additional 
matter added, 





, 5s. net. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


FOR QUIET MOMENTS: Devotional Readings 
from the Published and Unpublished Writings of the Most Rev. G. H, 
WILKINSON, D.D., Bishop of St, Andrews. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
2s. 6d. 


A List of Books by the same Author nats free on —— 


HALF-HOURS WITH BUSY ME 


By NEVISON LORAINE, 
Prebendary of St. Paul's Cathedral, Vicar of Grove Park West, W. 
Crown Svo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 


This volume is the issue in book-form of the Golden Lectures for 1908-9 
and is dedicated, by permission, to the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of London 
at whose suggestion they are published. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., Ltd., 
3 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C., and 44 VICTORIA STREET, S.Ws 


London: 





Deceml 


a 


ELSON’ 
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S GIFT-BOOKS. 


‘‘Messrs. Nelson’s catalogue for 1909-10 makes a very remarkable demonstration 
of the range of varied and admirable literature now offered to the public at prices 
between sixpence and a shilling; nor is the range limited to non-copyright classics, 
put includes a striking variety of recent successful and valuable books. The firm’s 
facilities for cheap book production have enabled them to issue the catalogue itself 
as a pretty, handy, and well-illustrated volume.”—-EVENING STANDARD, Dec. 4th, 1909. 


A copy of this beautiful Catalogue will be sent to any reader of this Journal upon 


NET. 


6s. A 


NET. 


application to S. DEPT., address as below. 


6s. THE SILVER LATTICE. 


A Book of Verses for Boys and Girls. Edited by RICHARD WILSON. 336 pages, 32 Coloured 
Reproductions from Pictures in Public Galleries. It is handsomely printed and produced, making one 
oi the finest Gift-Books ever published. 


* Deserves praise for its excellent type.”-—Athenwum. “A capital Christmas book.” —Queen. 
“ An excellent anthology for boys and girls.”—Sco!sman. “One hundred and seven selections, and an excellent 


choice.”’ Spectator. 


BOOK OF GOLDEN DEEDS. 


By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. With 16 Coloured and 32 Black-and-White Plates, all Repro- 
ductions from Famous Paintings, and about 400 Marginal Illustrations, Chapter Headings, de. A 
sumptuous edition of a favourite juvenile book. 


fs. THE GATEWAY TO ROMANCE. 


NET. 


Tales retold from William Morris’s “ Earthly Paradise.” By EMILY UNDERDOWN. With 16 
Beautiful Coloured Plates, and 300 Marginal I!lustrations, Chapter Headings, Xc. 


* One of the most beautiful books of the kind.’’—Gentlewoman. 
“One of the outstanding gift-books of the season.”—Daily Sketch. 


(Dedicated to Prince Ed d of Wales, 
As. BRITAIN OVERSEAS. by Special Pevedieaien.) 


NET. 


An Interesting Account of the Empire. By Dr. J. E. PARROTT, M.A. With 22 Coloured Repro- 
ductions of Famous Paintings, numerous Black-and-White Plates, and Marginal Illustrations on 
every pace. 

*A fascinating lesson tanght in simple language.’’— Standard of Empire. 


4s. STORIES OF FAMOUS MEN AND WOMEN. 


NET. 


os. Gd. 


Bright Biographies of Fourteen Heroes and Heroines in Real Life. By Dr. J. E. PARROTT, M.A. 
With 22 Coloured Reproductions of Famous Paintings, numerous Black-and-White Plates, and 
Marginal Illustrations on every page. 


‘Sixteen well-chosen and well-executed studies of famous people.” — Spectator. 


A BOOK OF WILD THINGS. 


An Anthology of Birds and Beasts, drawn from the best Literary Sources. Edited by Mrs. 
CHARLES MASTERMAN., Illustrated with Colour Reproductions from Prints atter Japanese 
Artists of the first rank. 

“Ts a thing of joy.”—Gentlewoman. “A pretty anthology.”—Athenxum. 


3s.6¢. RHONDDA’S HOLIDAY. 2s.6d. THE GIRL WHO WOULDN’T 


A Girl’s Story Book. By ALICE CHESTERTON. MAKE FRIENOS. 


Beautifully illustrated with Coloured Plates and Pelt CROONER, LS EAL SE i , 
numerous Marginal Illustrations. By ELSIE JEANETTE OXENHAM,. 2 Coloured 
lliustrations. 


3s. 6d. THE MINVERN “This is quite a charming book.”— Daily News. 
“A bright little well-told tal Queen. 
BROTHERS. = Sansaiiie -wecteanr ney Glaegow Herald, 


A School Story. — By CHARLES TURLEY. 
4 Coloured Illustrations. 9s. 6d. FOR THE EM PEROR. 


‘A lively tale of schoolboy life.”—Scofsman. 
“This is an admirable book.”—Spectator. By ELIZA F. POLLARD. 2 Coloured Ilicstrationg 
“ The story of Napoleon's Russian campaign....., 


3s. Gd. IN DAYS OF DANGER. Is most thrilling.’’—Standard of Empive. 


A Tale of the Threatened French Invasion. By 
HAROLD AVERY. 4 Coloured Illustrations. 29s. 6d. KITTY tTRENIRE. 


“A powerful and exciting story."”—Scoteman. By MABEL QUILLER-COUCH. 2 Coloured 


3s.6¢. LADS OF THE LIGHT lustrations 


“A sweet story, in which girls will take keen 


DIVISION. delight.” Liverpool C« 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 35 and 35 Paternoster Row, London. E.C.; Edinburgh, Dublin, and New York. 





A Tale of the Peninsular War. By Lt.-Col. A. F. “A very charming story for girls.” 
MOCKLER-FERRY MAN. 4 Coloured Illustrations. —Shefield Telegraph. 
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Macmillan’s New Books 


INDIAN SPEECHES, 1907-1909 
BY VISCOUNT MORLEY. 


Demy 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 





Leni Kelvin’s Early Home. Being the 
Recoilecti ns of his Sister, the late Mrs. Elizabeth King, 
together with som> Family Letters and a Supplementary 
Chapter by the Editor, Elizabeth Thomson King. With 
Illustrations, 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 





Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 

The Making of Ireland and its Undoing, 
1200-1600, By Avice Storrorp Green. Second 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with Map, 8vo, 10s. net. 

#,* Anpendix to Second Edition separately, 8vo, sewed, 6d. net. 


By C. F. 


The Rhythm of Modern Music. 
ABDY WILLIAMS. Extra Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


“a Brejest - meaion, A Critical Study of the 
Economics of Imperialism, with special reference to the 
Ideas of ADAM SMITH. By J. SHIELD NICHOLSON, 
M.A., D.Se., F.B.A., Professor of Political Economy in the 
University of Edinburgh. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


WITH INTRODUCTION by the ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
Building the Walls. A Book of Prayer and 


Thanksgiving for ew and Private Use. Pott 8vo, 2s. net. 


The insane iene, Edited, with an Intro- 
duction and a Commentary, by C. G. MONTEFIORE, together 
with a Series of Additional Notes by I. ABRAHAMS. In 
Three Volumes. Vols. I. and II., 8vo, 183. net. 


Second and Enlarged Edition. 


Stonchenge and other British Stone 
Monuments Astronomically Con- 
sidered. By Sir NORMAN LOCKYER, K.C.B,, F.RB.S., 
Director of the Solar Physics Observatory, &c. Second 
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Second Impression Now Ready. 


“A NEW WAY 
OF LIFE.” 


By J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, 


Editor of the SPECTATOR. 


LORD ROBERTS, speaking at the Annual Meeting of the 
National Service League on June 30th, thus referred to 
*A New Way of Life” :— 

“TI should like, in relation to the question of 
useful literature, to say a special word of recom- 
mendation in favour of the admirable little 
pamphlet written by Mr. St. Loe Strachey 
(A New Way of Life’), the able and patriotic 
editor of the Sprectaror, and published by 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. at 1s. I earnestly hope 
that this book will have the wide sale which it 
deserves, and as Mr. Strachey has most generously 
promised to devote the whole of the profits of the 
sale to the furtherance of the League's work, ut 
is to be hoped that many of our members will 
invest a shilling in this most convincing and 
eloquent little book.” 


To be obtained from all Booksellers, and at all Messrs. W. He 
Smith and Son’s Stalls and Bookshops. 
Price is. net. 
MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., 


London. 
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“This is the book that many were hoping George 
Tyrrell would write.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


CHRISTIANITY AT 
THE CROSS-ROADS. 


By the Rev. GEORGE TYRRELL. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. net. [Inland postage, 5d. 


INQUIRER. 
**One of the most remarkable books dealing with religion that our genera- 


tion has seen. 
SPECTATOR. 

“In this most interesting book, edited, we may note, with great care and 
ability by Miss Petre, there is no vulgar controversy. It does not contain 
n word of recrimination or complaint. The title, ‘Christianity at the Cross- 
Roads,’ gives a clear indication of its aim and scope.” 


The Blindness of Dr. Gray. 
By the Very Rev. Canon P. A. SHEEHAN, Author of “My New 
Curate,” “ Luke Delmege,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

**« The Blindness of Dr. Gray’ is a powerful story. No epitome, such as that 


which we have given, can reveal the strength and depth of its purpose.”’ 
—lIrish Independent. 


“The book is profoundly interesting......Dr. Gray himself, as his character is 
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—Spectator. 
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Modern History in the University of Oxford. Vols. I. and IL, 
1656-1658. With Plans. 8vo, 24s. net. (Jnland postage 6d.) 
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and Protectorate, 


A History of Malta, during the 
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’ undertaken and left unfinished by Dr. S. R. Gardiner. 


Period of the French and British Occupa- 
tions, 1798-1815. By the late Wituiam Harpmany, of 
Valetta. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by J. HOLLAND 
Rosy, Litt.D. Royal 8vo, 21s. net. (Inland postage 6d.) 
“Though Mr. Hardman did not aspire to be more than a local historian, his 
researches add appreciably to our knowledge of the Napoleonic period; and 
their bearing upon the larger problems of history is ably indicated in the intro- 
duction which the editor, Dr. Holland Rose, has written." — Manchester Guardian. 


The Cradle of New France: a 
Story of the City of Quebec. By Arruur G. 
Doveuty, C.M.G., Litt.D., Dominion Archivist. With a Map 
of Quebec, Portraits, and other Illustrations. ‘Crown 8vo, 
63. net. CInland postage 4d.) 


Anna van Schurman: Artist, 
Scholar, Saint. By Una Bircu. With Illustrations. 
8vo, 6a. 6d. net, (inland postage 5d.) 

Anna van Schurman was the leading feminist of the seventeenth 
century, and advocated the right of woman to equal education and 
opportunity with man. 


“The period and the women—both little known to the average English 
reader—are in this admirable biography described with o rare and intimate 
charm, This book is in every respect worth reading.’’—Guardian, 





Charles Darwin and the Origin 
of Species. Addresses, &c.,in America and England in 
the Year of the Two Anniversaries, By E. B. PoutTon, F.R.S., 
Hope Professor of Zoology in the University of Oxford. 8vo, 
7s. Od. net. (laland postage 5d.) 





The Family and the Nation: a 


Study in Natural Inheritance and Social 
Responsibility. By Wituuam Ceci. Damemr Wuer- 
HAM, M.A. F.R.S., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and CATHERINE DURNING WurTHaw, his Wife. 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net. (inland postage 4d.) 
**Those who wish to know what science has to say on a subject of profound 
interest cannot do better than study this book, which puts the case as per- 
suasively as possible, and none the less because the authors are conscious of 
weak points.’”. The Times. 


Wayside Wisdom: a Book for 

Quiet People. By E. M. Marriy. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
(Inland postage 4d.) 

“By the wayside the simple have visions richer than the wisdom of the wise 

and it is this sort of vision which floods these tender essays with sympathy 

and light.” —Daily Telegraph. 

“Every page bears the impress of a cultured thinker and gracious writer.” 
—Evening Standard, 
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IDEALISM AS A PRACTICAL CREED 


Being the Lectures on Philosophy and Modern Life delivered 
University of Sydney before the 
By HENRY JONES, M.A., LL.D., 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Glasgow. 
* This noble series of Lectures appears opportunely. For the calm radi 
of illumination which underlies the work as a whole and blossoms upon a 
of the simplest and happiest of its pages we have only to express our gratitude 
and praise.’’—Manchester Guardian, 
“He is always lucid ; he is always candid, While he is stimulating, he ig algo 
persuasive.’’—Spectator. 


TABLES OF EUROPEAN HISTORY, LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE, AND ART 


From A.D. 200 to 1909, and of American History, Literature, 
and Art. 
By JOHN NICHOL, M.A.Oxon., LL.D., 
Late Professor of English Language and Literature, University of Glasgow, 
Fifth Edition, Revised and brought down to date, Printed in Five Colours, 
large 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
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A CATALOGUE OF THE PUBLICATIONS OF 
SCOTTISH HISTORICAL AND KINDRED 
CLUBS AND SOCIETIES, 


And of the Volumes Relative to Scottish History issued by 
His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1780-1908. 
With a Subject Index. By CHARLES SANFORD TERRY, M.A. 
Burnett-Fletcher Professor of History in the University of Aberdeen, 
1 vol. royal Svo, 10s. net. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW 
Its History from the Foundation 
of the University in 1451 to 1909. 
By JAMES COUTTS, M.A., formerly Registrar of the University, 
1 vol. crown 4to, 628 pp., with 28 Full-page Engravings, 21s, net. 
“It isa great work that Mr. Coutts has done. The University of Glasgow 
owes a debt of gratitude to him.”—Glasgow Herald, 
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THE CRITICAL PHILOSOPHY OF 


IMMANUEL KANT. New Edition. 2 vols, demy 8vo, 25s, 


ESSAYS ON LITERATURE. Second Edition. 


Post 8vo, 5s. net. 
** These literary appreciations are suggestive, sympathetic, and penetrative.” 
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LAY SERMONS AND ADDRESSES. 
Delivered in the Hall of Balliol College, Oxford. Second Edition, 1 vol. 
crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
**So complete a philosophy of personal and social life has rarely, if ever, been 
penned with such striking simplicity and completeness.’’—Contem porary Review. 
«For consecutive argument and serious appeal on philosophic grounds these 
lay sermons are scarcely to be matched. No one in our time has written 
with more learning or greater illumination on the philosophic problems of 
Christianity, or on the development of its leading ideas and doctrines.’ 
— Westminster Gazette. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THEOLOGY IN 
en ee PHILOSOPHERS. Third Edition. 2 vols. post 8vo, 
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Edition. 2 vols. post 8vo, 12s. net, 
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RELIGION OF COMTE. Second Edition. Post 8vo, 5s. net. 
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UNIVERSITY SERMONS. Preached before the 


University of Glasgow. Fourth Thousand, With Portrait. Post 8vo, 
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THE FUNDAMENTAL IDEAS OF 


CHRISTIANITY. Being the Gifford Lectures on Natural Theology. 
With a Memoir. Fourth Thousand. With New Portrait. Post Svo, 
2 vols., 9s. net. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE PHILO- 


SOPHY OF RELIGION. Sixth Thousand. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d, net. 


THE SCARLET GOWN. 
Being Verses by a St. Andrews Man (R. F. MURRAY), 
Second Edition, with Additional Poems and an Introduction 
by ANDREW LANG. 
Crown 8vo, with Portrait, 2s. 6d. net. 

** Verses, for the most part appealing to the general reader by a charm and 
freshness for which we must turn to Calverley or J. K. Stephen in order to finds 
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Each volume ss on superfine paper, profusely Illustrated in the best style by + ead Ariists, 
ound in cloth boards, gilt top, 8: by 53, price 6s.; calf, 10s, 6d. net. 


A WONDER-BOOK OF BEASTS. 
Edited by F. J. HARVEY DARTON. With numerous Illustrations and Coloured Frontispiece by MARGARET CLAYTON. 
#a thorough book for children, well planned in every way and turned out without a fault.”"—PALL MALL GAZETTE. 
AMONG THE VOLUMES INCLUDED IN THIS SERIES ARE: 


ANOTHER BOOK OF CHILDREN’S VERSES. Selected by E. V. Lucas. 
OLD-FASHIONED TALES. Selected and Edited by E. V. Lucas. 

FORGOTTEN TALES OF LONG AGO. Selected and Edited, with Introduction, by E. V. Lucas, 
RUNAWAYS AND CASTAWAYS. By E. V. Lucas. (Bnd Baiiton. 


ORIGINAL POEMS AND OTHERS. By Anne and Janz Taynorn and Aperame OKeerrs. 
Edited by E. V. Lucas. [2nd Edition. 
THE BOOK OF KING ARTHUR AND HIS NOBLE KNIGHTS. By Mary Macreop. 


[4th Edition, 
STORIES FROM THE FAERIE QUEENE. By Mary Macteop. [5th Edition, 
THE SHAKESPEARE STORY BOOK. By Many Mactreop. [4th Edition, 


TALES OF THE CANTERBURY PILGRIMS. By F. J. Harvey Darroy. (3rd Edition, 
A WONDER BOOK OF OLD ROMANCE, By F. J. Harvey Darron. 
SWEETHEART TRAVELLERS. By 8. R. Crockerr. [4th Edition. 
CHILDREN OF THE DAWN. Old Tales of Greece. By E. F. Buckrey, 


Messrs. WELLS C¢ GARDNER, DARTON and CO., Ltd., 


will send, post-free on application, a la Illustrated 
Catalogue, together with a list of this well- nown Series. 





Cloth, 74 by 5, gilt top, 3s. net. THE NEW VOLUME IN 


Word Pictures from Cherry-Tree| THE TREASURE HOUSE SERIES. 


Land, ®Y GERTRUDE PALMER. Illustrated by Photo- Hampton Court. 


graphs taken from life by THE AUTHOR. By JULIA CARTWRIGHT (Mrs. Apr). With 16 Illustra- 
The author lived many years in Japan in the midst of tions on art paper. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 6d. net, 
native surroundings, thus gaining a knowledge of the 
country and its inhabitants. UNIFORM WITH 
8 by 5}, cloth, 5e. The National Gallery. 


The Giant of the Treasure Caves. By ALICE CORKRAN. With Illustrations from Photographs 
By Mrs. MULLIKEN, Illustrated by W. RAINEY, In|2»ne Wallace and Tate Galleries, 


handsome binding and with Coloured Illustrations. By ESTELLE ROSS. With Illustrations from Photograph:. 


“The first lines grip the interest at once and not a Each of these volumes will prove a delightful companion 
page of the book is dull after......There is a right tone in | for any boy or girl visiting these treasure houses of tho 
it au, too. ”"— BOOKMAN. nation. 


NOW READY.—Four of the Best and “Most | Popular Annuals for Children of ‘the Empire. 


SUNDAY. CHATTERBOX. 


416 LARGE PAGES. 6 COLOURED PLATES. (416 LARGE PAGES. 12 COLOURED PLATES. 


S U Ni DAY. * SUNDAY. OVER OATTE R BO x 


“SUNDAY,” Bound Volume, Coloured Boards, 30; Cloth | ILLUSTRATIONS. LIBRARY IN ITSELF.” 








oe Gilt Edges, 5s. Weekly, id.; Monthly, 3d. Coloured Boards, 3s.; Cloth Bevelicd, Gilt Edges, 5s. 
7 ~ dic se a lem solved as well as it can be anywhere,”’—Spectator. SA - Weekly, id.; Monthly, 3d. 
“We can imagine no othing better.” —Times, SCOTSMAN.—“ Still holds its own as first favourite. 
‘ on = The SCHOOL GUARDIAN said :—“ The most popular volume for children 
ever published. Both pictures and letterpress are very good.” 
~ LEADING STRINGS. | |ror THE PRIZE. °° 
BOYS. a GIRLS. 
e . THE LARGE EASY 13 Coloured Plates and over 70 other Pictures. 
ABY’S ANNUAL. TYPE. WORDS. Bound ~~ alt tastes. gpa 
5; 1s. 6d torial Boards; 72s., Cloth; 
Cloth Boards, 2s. 6d.; IMiustrated Paper Boards, 1s. 6d. te. 2d., Paper; ~*~ 2s. 6d., Sloth Gilt. ’ ° 
Full of stories such as the youngest can understand, It makes one of the “Asa present for young children it would be difficult to find a better book.” 
Frettiest of ¢ ift- boo ks. Not thing a yal 1 be better.” —Daily Telegraph. — Westminster Gazette. 








WELLS CARDNER, DARTON & CO., Ltd., 3 & 4 Paternoster Buildings, E.C., and 44 and 44 Victoria St., &.W., London. 
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Special Number of 
the 


*‘ Connoisseur.”’ 


JAMES WARD, 2A. 


ANIMAL, LANDSCAPE, PORTRAIT, 
SUBJECT, AND ALLEGORICAL 
PAINTER, ENGRAVER, LITHO- 
GRAPHER, AND MODELLER. 


C. REGINALD GRUNDY. 


Though James Ward made a notable figure 
in Ait for perhaps a longer period and 
under more ré/es than any other English 
adequate biography has 
Of 


an animal 


artist, an 


before 


never 


been written. the many who 


know him = as painter, few 
realise how great he was in other branches 
of Art; yet as an engraver he is a master, 
and some of his landscapes and portraits 
are among the best works of the English 
School. In the present brief biography his 
career is traged step by step from his 
lowly beginnings in a cider cellar. All the 
information concerning the states and sizes 
of the engravings has been compiled from 
the actual impressions, the list given in- 
cluding 30 subjects not set forth in any 
other catalogue, whilst the list of pictures 
includes three times as many works as that 
other record. 


given in any 


Containing over 100 Iilustrations 
in Colour and Monochrome, 


NOW ON SALE, 


At all Book: 
the Publishers, the ‘ 
2 Carmelite House, London, E.C. 


sellers’, or 


Jrom 


‘Connotsseur,” 


CLOTH 
BOUND 


PAPER 
COVERS 


— 7/6 wer. 





From Messrs. Greening’ s s List 





BARONESS ORCzy's 


Latest and Greatest Romance. 


THE NEST OF THE SPARROWHAWK 
THE NEST OF THE SPARROWHAWK 


THE NEST OF THE SPARROWHAWK 


By the Author of “ THE SCARLET PIMPERNEL” 
Third Large Edition Now Ready, 





The Story of Mr. Lewis Waller’s Latest Success, 


SIR WALTER RALEGH 
By WILLIAM DEVEREUX & STEPHEN LOVELL, 


Illustrated with Photographs of the Principal Characters 
and Scenes in the Play. 


The Very Best of the “‘ Don Q” Stories. 


DON Q’s LOVE STORY 
By K. and HESKETH PRICHARD. 
Illustrated by Oravs | Cu NEO. 


BOOM! 


By WILLIAM CAINE. 


“Tread ‘ Boom!’ at a sitting, which means that I found it interesting; butit 
is more than that—it is a first- rate satire and an irresistible piece of humour." 
_- — Bla ck and White, 





THE Disc 
By HARRIS BURLAND, Author of “THE FINANCIER” 


“Mr, Burland has not lost any of his great power of being interesting.” 
- ‘Mori orning Leader, 


FOR CHARLES THE ROVER 
By MAY WYNNE, Author of “HENRY OF NAVARRE” 


‘He ury of Navarre’ put the seal on May Wynne as a writer of historical 
romance, but in ‘ For Charles the Rover’ she has gone one better.’ 
—Sheffie ld Te Pelograph. 





THE SECRET OF THE RAFT 
By HOUGHTON TOWNLEY, 
Author of “THE BISHOP'S EMERALDS.” 


“Tf you want thril in 9 yu will find them here.’’—Daily Mirror. 


“THE HOUSE OF TERROR > 


By GERALD BISS, Author of “ THE DUPE.” 


g series of situations ‘The House of Terror’ may 
Evenit ng Standard. 


“For a distinctly hair-raisin 
be strongly recommended.”’ 


THE WITCH QUEEN OF KHEM 


By ENA FITZGERALD, Author of “PATCOLA. ‘i 


“Ts a result of careful study aided by an imaginative gift.’”’-—Globe 


ANOTHER “WHEN IT WAS DARK”? 


THE SERPENT AND THE CROSS 


By STEPHEN ANDREW. 


It is an intellectual treat as well 


**Should be read by every thinker. as an 


interesting story.’’—Reynolds’s, 


NOW READY. 


A FATAL FASCINATION 


By a Medical L.T. 


Other Fiction to be Noted. 

HUMAN MOLE Colin Collins 
WANTON Frances Forbes-Robertson 
MARQUIS CATILINI Rowland Strong 
THE MASTER SCHEMER Vere Campbell 
THE SPITFIRE Edward Peple 
RE-BIRTH Rathmell Wilson 
ADVENTURES OF SUSAN Cyrus Brady 
SEALED ORDERS A. E. Carey 
HER SUBURBAN HIGHNESS Gurner Gillman 


SIX SHILLINGS each. At all LIBRARIES. 
‘ W.c. 


THE 
THE 
THE 


; GREENING & Co., Ltd., 91 ‘St. Martin's Lane, 
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BLACKIE’S CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


*,* MESSRS. BLACKIE & SON HAVE PREPARED A CATALOGUE CONTAINING PARTICULARS OF GIFT- 
BOOKS FOR GROWN-UPS, BOYS AND GIRLS, AND PICTURE BOOKS FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. THIS LIST, 
BEAUTIFULLY LLESTRATES IN COLOURS, ON ART PAPER, WILL BE | POSTED FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 


TWO NEW STIRRING STORIES | BY 


CAPT. F. S. BRERETON. 


« Captain Brereton is an impetuous story teller. 
through a series of startling adventures.’’—Saturday Review. 
tain Brereton has long since won his spurs as a skilf"l writer of boys’ storie = 

W 


headlong 
“ Cay 


A HERO OF SEDAN: 


Illustrated by STANLEY L. 


JOHN BARGREAVE’S GOLD: 


Illustrated by CHARLES M. SHELDON. 


He seems to take one by the hand and rush one 


estminster Gazette. 


A TALE OF vem _SeANeS Canes 
w. 


WOOD. Large crown 8yo, cloth extra, olivine edges, 6s. 


A TALE OF ADVENTURE 
IN THE CARIBBEAN, 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, clivine edges, 5s. 


Reviewing “A Hero of Sedan,” the Spectator says:—“ The Franco-Prussian 
war does not bciong to past history in the sense in which the Crimean War so 


belongs 
This 


is bound to raise; 


the campaign 


is a statement which it does not concern us now to prove. 
because it accounts for the special interest which a really good story of 
such a story we have here. Captain 


it began an era of which we have not by any means scen the end. 


We make it 


— knows his subject. We follow the adventures of his hero, who is not 

yany means one ef the stock figures which serve this purpose, and at the 
jp An time get a clear idea of the campaign. Aitogether, it is an excelicnt 
story without a word about love in it,-a feature very much to be commended.” 


NEW AND POPULAR EDITION OF 


CAPT. 


Illustrated by Eminent Artists. 


ONE OF THE FIGHTING SCOUTS. 
A Tale of Guerilla Warfare in South Africa. 
Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 


By ALEXANDER | 


THROUGH THE HEART OF TIBET. 


Tale a Secret Mission to Lhasa. Illus- 
ton eg W. Rarney, R.I. Gs. 


Crown §8vo, cloth extra, olivine edges, 


BRERETON’S WORKS. 


3s. 6d. each. 


THE DRACON OF PEKIN. A Taleof 


the Boxer Revolt. Illustrated. 3s. 6d 


MACDONALD. 
THE HIDDEN NUCCET. 


the Australian Goldfields, 


W. Rainey, R.I. 3s. 6d. 


A Story of 
Illustrated by 


By HARRY COLLINGWOOD. 


THE CRUISE OF THE THETIS. A 


Tale of the Cuban Insurrection. Illustrated by 
Cyrus Cunro. 3s. 





Hew and Popular 
Edition of 


UNDER DRAKE’S FLAC. A Tale of 


the Spanish Main. Crown &vo, cloth, olivine 


edges, Js. 6d. 


CRANGE AND CREEN. A Tale of 


the Boyne and Limerick. Crown 8vo, cloth, 


vine edges, 3s. 6d. 
By ROBERT M. MACDONALD. | 
THE RIVAL TREASURE HUNTERS. 


le of the Debatable Frontier of British 
a Illustrated by Cyrus CUNgo. Crown 
8vo, ek th ex stra, olivine edges, 6s. 


By Dr. GORDON STABLES, R.N. 
THE BOYS’ BOOK OF BATTLESHIPS. 


ith 16 Full-page Coloured Drawings, and 
many in Black co White, by CHARLES. Ke BIN- 
ts. Gd. 


By DOROTHEA MOORE. 
THE LUCK OF LEDCE POINT. A 


of 1805. Illustrated by Cuartes HoRRELL. 
toon ine , cloth extra, 2s. 6d, 





By WINIFRED JAMES. 
cATURDAY'S CHILDREN. A Story 


day. Tllustrated by Frances Ewan. 
Large crown §vo, cloth extra, 6s, 


By ETHEL F. HEDDLE. 
CLARINDA’S QUEST. A Story of 


. Illustrated by Frances Eway, Large 
crown Svo, gilt top, 5s. 


By BESSIE MARCHANT. 
THREE CIRLS IN MEXICO. A Story 


u the Interior. Dlustrated by WiLLi1AM 
Rai ES, R.I. Crown 8vo, cloth, olivine edges, 





CG. A. HENTY’S WORKS. 


NEW BOOKS 


HARRY ESCOMBE. A _ Tale of 


Adventure in Peru. Illustrated by Victor 
Provt. 3s. 6d, 


ttustrated hy 
Eminent Artists. 
A FINAL RECKONING. A Tale of 


Bush Life in Australia. Crown 8yo, cloth, 
olivine edges, 3s. 6d. 


BY RICHT OF CONQUEST; or, 
With a ge in re Crown 8vo, 
cloth, olivine cdges, 5s. 6d. 

By STAFF-SURCEON T. T. JEANS, &.N. 

FORD OF H.M.S. VICILANT. A ‘Tale 


of the Chusan Archipelago. Illustrated by 
WituuaM Rarsey, R.I. Large crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, olivine edges, 5s. 


By H. A. HINKSON. 
THE KINC’S LIECE. A Tale of the 


Times of Charles the First. Illustrated by 
A. A. Dixox. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


By R. STEAD. 
KINSMAN AND NAMESAKE. A 


Story of the Days of Henry IV. Illustrated 
by W. B. Haxprorra. Crow n Svo, cloth extra, 
2s. Gd. 


FOR GIRLS. 
By Mrs. ALBERT G. LATHAM. 
CHRISTABEL IN FRANCE; or, The 


Further Adventures of Three Little 
Folk Illustrated by Paut Harpy, Crown 
vo, cloth extra, olivine edges, 2s. 6d. 


By THEODORA WILSON WILSON 
THE ISLANDERS, The Story of a 


Family. Illustrated by Gorpos Browne, R.I. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 


By ANGELA BRAZIL. 
THE RICEST CIRL IN THE SCHOOL. 


A Story of School Life. Tilustrated by A. A. 


Dixon. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2s, 6d, 


BLACKIE’S CHILDREN’S ANNUAL. 


SIXTH YEAR OF ISSUE. 


Al Nume of with over 10 ILLUSTRATIONS, including 4 FULL-PAGE 


Pit rURES IN PULL COLOUR BY THE BEST ARTISTS. Pix 


cloth, vilt edges, 5s 


London: 


BLACKIE & SON, Ltd., 


ture boards, cloth back, 3s, 6d. ; 





SIMPLE SIMCH. 





| 
} 
| 
| 


| HEROIC LEGENDS. 


} should stand out prominently am 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
THE ARABIAN NICHTS. Selected 


and Retold for Children by Giapys Davipsox, 
Illustrated by Hetex Srrarrox. Large crown 
8vo, cloth extra, olivine edges, 5s. 


STORIES FROM CRIMM. 


Illustrated by Hetes Sreatrox. 
cloth extra, gilt top, 3s. 6d.; pic 
2s. 6d. 


MATTHEW AND THE MILLER. A 
Tale for Children. By Vioter Brapey. With 
Coloured and Black-and-White Illustrations 
by H. R. Mititar. Square crown svo, cloth 
extra, 2s. 6d. 


LUCY MARY; or, The Cobweb Cloak. 


By Acres Grozier Hervertson. Illustrated 
by Marearner W. Tarrant. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 2s. 6d. 


LITTLE FRENCH PEOPLE. Written, 


and Illustrated with 24 Full-page Pictures in 
Colour, by Kate J. Fricrro, Picture boards, 
cloth back, 3s. 6d. 


CREAT - CRANDMOTHER’S BOOK: 
The Daisy,” an Old-fashioncd 
aa - for Children. With 16 
Full Pages in Colour, and numerous Black-and- 

White Drawings, by Ruta A. Horson. 3s. 6d. 


HOW THEY WENT TO THE SEASIDE. 


By 8. PRAEGER. With 24 Full-page 
Pictures in Colour. Cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; picture 
boards, 2s. 6d. 


TALES AND TALKS FOR NURSERY- 
LAND. Illustrated in Colour and in Line 
by Jon Hassaxt, R.1., and HeLen Srratton, 
Cloth extra, gilt edges, Js. 6d.; picture boards, 
cloth back, 2s. 6d. 


BABES AND BIRDS. With nearly 
70 Tilustrations by Cuartes Ronixsox, and 
Verses by Jessie Pore. Bound in Japancee 
style. 2s. 


Fully 
Crown 4to, 
ture boards, 


With 12 Full- 
page Coloured Drawings, and Black-ond-White 
Ik <hey — signs, by Fraxk Apams, 2s. 


THE FROG WHO WOULD A-WOOINC 


GO. With 12 Full-page Coloured Drawings, 
and Black-and-White Border Designs, by 


Frank Apams, 2s, 
A Book of Nature 


OUR CARAVAN. 
Tatwis Morais, Fully 


Stories. By ALice 
Illustrated by Goxnvon Browne, RI. Cloth, 


gilt edges, 2s. 


TRUE STORIES FROM HISTORY. 


Told by Eprra Roparrts. llustra ted by T. 


Hearu Rosixsox. Cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 


THE Bic BOOK OF NURSERY 
RHYMES. Selected and Edited by Watren 
Jerrnotp. With Illustrations on every page, in 
Colour or Black-and-White (nearly 400 in 
number), by Cuartes Rorrmnsox. Large 4to, 
cloth elegant, gilt edges. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


THE CHILD'S CHRISTMAS, Pictures 


by Cuarntes Rosixsox. Text ly Evetry 
Suarr, Cloth elegant, gilt edges, 6s. net, 


Retold by AGNEs 
Grozier Hexsertsox. Illustrated with 16 
beautifully Coloured Plates by HELEN Stratton, 
Square Svo, cloth elegant, full gilt and gilt 
edges, 6s. net. 

“The manner of their retelling is excellent . 

The style is throughout in pe fe t h urmony with 


the dignity of its = ibject.’ x 
‘With 3 32 


CRIMM’S FAIRY TALES. Pai 
kK -ANK uite 


Coloured Plates and many Bla 
Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, 5s. 


“A particularly handsome edition.” 
Educational News. 


THE RHYME OF A RUN, and other 
Verse. Written and Pictured by FLorence 
Harrison. With 24 Drawings in Full Colour, 
beautifully reproduced and mounted on grey 
art paper, and many in outline. Sumptuously 
bound in cloth, 6s. net. 


**Miss Florence Harrison's verses are admirable, 
quite exceptionally so. Altogether a charming 
present for little pe af le.”"—u Kk. 

MOTHER COOSE’S NURSERY 
RHYMES. By Warren Jenvorn. With 
24 Full-page Pictures in Full Colour, and about 
200 «=Black-and-White Vignettes by Joun 
Hassart, R.1. Feap. 4to, cloth, olivine edges, 


5s 
* An edition which, if solid artistic merit counts, 
ongst the newest 


} \ 


| and the best children’s books Standard, 


50 Old Bailey, 


E.C. 
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A SELECTION FROM 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS’ XMAS UST 


OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE. 


Delineated by HANSLIP FLETCHER. With an Introductory Chapter 
by J. Wixi1s Ciark, Registrary of the University of Cambridge. 

And described by various writers, including the Provost of King’s, the 
Wardens of Wadham and Keble, W. H. Hutton, Arthur Waugh, Eric 
Parker, Edward Bell, Desmond Coke, E. B. Chancellor, John Murray. 
Cloth gilt, gilt top, with 63 Illustrations, 2ls. net. Postage 6d. 


KNIGHTSBRIDGE AND BELGRAVIA: 


Their History, Topography, and Famous Inhabitants. 
By E. BERESFORD CHANCELLOR. 
Cloth gilt, gilt top, with 20 Illustrations, 20s. net. Postage 4d. 


ROODSCREENS AND ROODLOFTS. 


By F. BLIGH BOND, F.R.I.B.A., and DOM BEDE CAMM, 0.8.B. 
Containing nearly 90 Collotype Plates and upwards of 300 other 
Tilustrations. 

Two vols., cloth gilt, gilt top, 32s. net. Postage 9d. 


ANNE OF AVONLEA. 
By the Author of “ Anne of Green Gables.”’ 
With Coloured Frontispiece, 6s. Postage 4d. 


THE GREAT QUESTION, 


FREE TRADE OR TARIFF REFORM ? 


By J. M. ROBERTSON, M.P., and L. M.S. AMERY, 
In crown 8vo, stiff boards, ls, net. Postage 2}d. 


THE LETTERS OF PERCY BYSSHE 
SHELLEY. “ The definitive edition.’’—Birmingham Post, 


Collected and Edited by ROGER INGPEN. 
Containing 480 Letters, with 42 Illustrations. 
Two vols., 25s. net. Postage 6d, Edition de Luxe, 42s. net. Postage 84, 


SWITZERLAND OF THE SWISS. 
By FRANK WEBB. 
Cloth gilt, gilt top, with 30 Full-page Plate Illustrations, 6s. net. 
Postage 4d. 
(Uniform with volumes on Italy, France, and Spain.) 


LIGHTER STUDIES OF A COUNTRY 


RECTOR. ** Studies of Men, Birds, Flowers, &c.” 


By the Rev. JOHN VAUGHAN, M.A., Canon of Winchester. 
Cloth gilt, gilt top, silk register,5s.net. Postage 4d. 


IN WIND AND WILD. 


By ERIC PARKER. 
Cloth gilt, gilt top, silk register, 5s. net. Postage 4d. 


THE PRACTICAL WISDOM 
OF THE BIBLE. 


Edited, with an Introduction, by J. ST. LOE STRACHEY. In demy 
16mo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 2s. 6d. net; leather 3s. 6d. net. Postage 3d. 
** We appreciate the issue......wisely used, cannot fail to have a great 
effect upon people's lives. Each section contains various passages 
of the Bible bearing on politics, government, domestic life, friendship, 
&e.””"—Church Times. 

“* We have nothing but praise for the judicious choice of the selections, 
and Mr, Strachey’s introduction is full of interest.’’—Guardian. 


LAY SERMONS FROM THE 
** SPECTATOR.” 


By M. C. E. With an Introduction by J. St, Loz Srracuey, 
Cloth gilt, gilt top, silk register, 5s. net. Postage 4d. 























MAKERS OF NATIONAL HISTORY SERIES. 
Edited by W. H. HUTTON, B.D, 


FRANCIS ATTERBURY. 
By H. C. BEECHING, M.A., D.Litt. 
In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, with Illustrations, 3s. 6d. net. Postage 4d. 
(Uniform with ‘**Cardinal Beaufort,” by L. B. Raprorp, D.D.; 
**Viscount Castlereagh,” by A. Hassatt, M.A.; ** Archbishop 
Parker,” by W. M. Kennepy, B.A.; and **General Wolfe,” by 
Epwakp SaLmon.) 


THE ORGAN AND ITS MASTERS. 


A Short Account of the Most Celebrated Organists of Former Days, 
and of the Present Time, with a brief Sketch of the Development of 
Organ Music, Construction, and Playing. 

By HENRY C. LAHEE. 

Cloth richly gilt, gilt top, with 14 Full-page Illustrations, 6s. net. 
Postage 4d 


MODERN COMPOSERS OF EUROPE, 
By ARTHUR ELSON. 
Cloth gilt, gilt top, with 24 Full-page Plate Illustrations, 6s. net. 
Postage 4d. 


INNS AND TAVERNS OF OLD LONDON 
By HENRY C. SHELLEY. 
With Coloured Frontispiece and 50 Tllustrations, 
Cloth gilt, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. Postage 4d, 


FARTHEST FROM THE TRUTH. 


A Series of Dashes. 

By the Authors of ‘Wisdom While You Wait,”” and GEORGE 
MORROW. Is. net. Postage 1}d. 

“It fairly rocks with merriment from start to finish.""—Daily Telegraph. 








SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, LTD., 1 Amen Corner, London, E.C. 








MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW Books 
THE HEART OF THE ANTARCTic. 


By Sir ERNEST SHACKLETON, C.yv.0, 


2 vols., fully Illustrated in Colour and from Photographs, cr, Ato, 968 
AUTOGRAPH EDITION DE LUXE.—Limited to 300 Numbeet 
each signed by Sir Ernest Shackleton and the members of th nee Copies, 
with additional Illustrations and Text, printed on Dutch Hand. ore Party, 
with special water-mark, medium 4to, vellum, £10 10s. net, made Paper 


ITALIAN HOURS, 


By HENRY JAMES. 
Illustrated in Colour by JOSEPH PENNELL, Demy Ato, 25s, net, 


THE LAND OF THE LION, 


By Dr. W. S. RAINSFORD. 
Fully Illustrated, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net, 


CHRISTIANS AT MECCA. 


By AUGUSTUS RALLI. Tilustrated, crown 8vo, 5s, net, 


MR. RACKHAM’S NEW BOOK, 


UNDINE. 


Adapted from the German by W. L. Courtney, 
Illustrated in Colour by ARTHUR RACKHAM, Crown 4to, 7s. 64. net, 
N.B.—This is the only entirely New and Original Work by 
Mr. Rackham to be published this year. 


Illastrated by the Same Artist. 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. 


Crown 4to, 15s. net. 


CATHEDRAL CITIES OF SPAIN. 


By W. W. COLLINS, R.I. 


With 60 Water-Colour Drawings by the Author. Demy 8vo, 16s. net, 
Also an Edition de Luxe, 42s. net, 


ORPHEUS: 


A Universal History of Religions. 
By Dr. SALOMON REINACH, Author of “ Apollo,”” Demy 8vo, 8s, 6d. net, 


MEMOIRS OF THE DUCHESSE DE DINO. 


Demy 8vo, 10s. net. 


THE GREAT FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


By P. A. KROPOTKIN. Demy 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE TRIBUNAL OF THE TERROR: 


A Study of Paris in 1793-95. 
By G. LENOTRE. Profusely Illustrated, demy 8vo, 10s. net. 


THE RETURN OF LOUIS XVIIL., 1814-15. 


By GILBERT STENGER. Illustrated, demy 8vo, 10s. net. 





Mr. DE MORGAN’S NEW NOVEL. 


IT NEVER CAN HAPPEN AGAIN. 


By WILLIAM DE MORGAN. 
In two volumes, uniform with the Author's “‘ Joseph Vance,” “ Alice-for- 
Short,”’ and ‘“‘Somehow Good,"” Crown 8vo, 10s. 

“Fully three times the length of an avera modern 
novel, and...more than three times as good.”—SPECTATOR. 

“His mind is broad, his experience catholic, and his taste 
fine. He has wide human sympathy, a dy 
and a pungent feeling ‘or tragedy... He holds his 
readers.” —ATHENAZUM. 


BELLA DONNA. 


By ROBERT HICHENS. 
2 vols. feap. 8vo, 4s. net; or 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 
“One of the best novels we have ever read, and quite the 
best that Mr. Hichens has written.”—SATURDAY REVIEW. 
LEAVES. 


By VIOLET CLARKE, Crown 8vo, 5s, 





Heinemann’s Library of Modern Fiction. 


THE HUNGRY HEART. 


By D,. G. PHILLIPS. 1 vol., 3s. net. 


THE STREET OF ADVENTURE. 


By PHILIP GIBBS, 1 vol., 3s, net. 


HEDWIG IN ENGLAND. 


By the Author of ‘Marcia in Germany.” 1 vol., 3s. net, 


BEYOND MAN’S STRENGTH. 


By M. HARTLEY, 1 vol., 3s. net. 


A SENSE OF SCARLET. 


By Mrs. HENRY DUDENEY. 1 vol., 3s. net. 
THE WHITE PROPHET. 


By HALL CAINE, 2 vols., 4s. net. 


THE MAGNETIC NORTH. 


By ELIZABETH ROBINS. Popular Edition. Cloth, 2s. net. 








Mr. Hetnemann’s liiustrated List post-free. 
London: WM, HEINEMANN, 23 Bedford Street, W.G 
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MACMILLAN'S BOOKS FOR PRESENTS 
Dr. Sven Hedin’s New Book. 
TRANS-HIMIALAYA: Discoveries and Adventures in Tibet. 


With 388 Illustrations from Photographs, Water-Colour Sketches, and Drawings by 
the Author, and 10 Maps. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. net. 


TIMES.—* From the general reader’s point of view this is probably the most interesting of all Sven Hedin’s books. It is often 
diffuse, but never dull. It abounds in human interest; indeed, that is the main feature of the book.” 

EVENING STANDARD.— Pages might be filled with quotations showing the extraordinary human and dramatic interest of 
this book. Othello had net more thrilling narratives to confide to the ear of Desdemona. To a great achievement in the cause of 
cence, and superhuman Jabours, Sven Hedin has added a narrative that immediately takes rank as a classic.” 

WORLD.—* For all lovers of a good story of genuine travel and adventure it will be a most delightful book to read, and the fact 
that it deals with the hitherto untrodden region of India’s great northern water-parting will render it doubly interesting.” 

STANDARD.—* Of the traveller’s indomitable energy, and of the courage and patience with which he overcame obstacles that 
would have baffled ninety-nine explorers out of a hundre« A, it is impossible to speak too highly...... The story of the grandest feat of 
Asiatic travel accomplished since the days of Prejevalsky. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ A splendidly-written story of a splendid achievement, and, as we said at first, we are nearly as proud 
as if Sven Hedin had been ene of ourselves.” 


Modern Egypt. By the Earn or Cromer, With New Book by Author of “‘ The Man-Eaters of Tsavo.” 


Portrait and a Map, 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. net. | IN THE GRIP OF THE NYIKA. 


: says 7 Further Adventures in British East Africa. ty Lieut.- 
Life of William Ewart Gladstone. By|  Gsa 3. H PATTERSON D&O” With tinstreeom en 
‘ aa aes 4 : 7 | Colonel J. H. PATTERSON, D.S.0. With Illustrations, 8vo, 
JOHN MORLEY. With Portrait, 2 vols. 8vo, 5s. net each. | 7s. 6d. net 


Forty-one Years in India, From Subaltern | RALPH NEVILL. 
© Commander-in-Chief. By EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 
With 44 Illustrations, including m | LIGHT COME, LIGHT GO. 


| 
With 44 Illustrations, including many Portraits, Extra Crown | 
Svo, Gs. | Gambling—Gamesters—Wagers—The Turf. 
By RALPH NEVILL. With 9 Coloured Plates and other 
lus ions 0, Ss. ne 
The Works of Tennyson. — Sn ee 


Messrs. MACMILLAN and CO. beg to call attention to the fact THOMAS: HARDY. 


that their Editions of Tennyson's Works are the only complete | ns 
ee ae + Dap ge eg saree Se eee Oe /"'\Time’s Laughingstocks, and other 
Liditions, and contain all the poems still in copyright and the latest | a Hae ‘ ‘ 
ae . = = , . > , -, “ry * 4 + 
texts of the earlier poems which are now out of copyright. Verses. By Tomas Harpy. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 
: | Times.—‘' There have been a good many volumes of poetry published this 
THE CENTENARY EDITION, in 9 vols. | year; but has there been one that surpasses or equals . is in the indefinable 
1 ss e qualit ss | roduc ) sur , 
Annotated by the AUTHOR, and Edited by Hanna, Lonp Tenny- | Tuts of ereatness by which human productions survis 


BON. Globe 8vo, 4s, net per vol. [Eversley Series. | 
Complete Works in One Volume. Cloth, 7s. 6d. THE POCKET KIPLING. 


In scarlet leather binding, with gilt edges, 5s. net each. 


Pocket Edition. 5 vols. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. net each ; leather, | & 
je nat nom. | Actions and Reactions. (Just puilished.) 
Poetical Works. Pocket Edition, Morocco, gilt edges, Pott 8vo, | 


PL ae FROM | THE SECOND JUNGLE BOOK. 


7s. 6d. net. The People’s Edition. 12 vols. 16mo, Is, net each ; | lilustrated. 


“ear “ie —. ioe Cloth, 3s. Gd. ; extra | | LIFE’S HANDICAP. | | STALKY & CO. 
: | MANY INVENTIONS. | FROM SEA TO SEA. 2 vols. 
In Memoriam. 23. 6d. net; limp leather, 3s. 6d. net. (THE LIGHT THAT FAILED. KIM. Tins ed 
[Golden Treasury Series, ustrat . 
The Princess, 2s. 6d. net ; limp leather, 3s. 6d. net, | WEE WILLIE WINKIE, and er SO. STORIES FOR 
[Golden Treasury Series, wrk us- 
Lyrical Poems. 2s. 6d. net. (Golden Treasury Serics. | SOLDIERS THREE, me oe osama & DISCOVERIES 
Idylls of the King. 2s. 6d. nct ; limp leather, 3s. 6d. net. CAPTAINS ‘ COURAGEOUS. | PUCK OF POOK’S HILL. 
[Golde n Treasury Series, | iiustratet | lilustrated. 
In Memoriam. With Notes by the AurHoR. Edited by HaLuam, THE DAY’S WORK. ry te Rup. 
| THE NAULAHKA. By R 
Loxb Tennyson, Fcap. 8vo, ds. net, |} THE JUNGLE BOOK. Illus- | yarp Kie.iag & WoLcorr 
| trated. | BALESTIER 


Cheap Edition. 


Alfred, Lord Tennyson: a Memoir. By his Son, Hatta, , 
Lonp ‘lexNyson, With Portrait and Facsimiles, Extra Crown 


Kvo,. 63. 


7 i leetiaass * a TONS ina aN 2a | New 6s. Novels. 
10,000 COPIES SOLD. 


THE ONE VOLUME | The Education of Uncle Paul. 
BIBLE COMMENTARY. Algernon Blackwood, Author of “Jimbo,” && 


*,* The “Uniform Edition” of Mr. Kipling’s Works in scarlet 


cloth, Extra Crown 8vo, price 6s. per volume, is also on sale, 


General Editor—Rev. J. R. DUMMELOW, M.A. (Camb.) Robert Emmet. Stephen Gwynn. 
1,250 pp. Demy Svo, 7s. 6d. net. { An Historical Romance, 


Macmillan’s Illustrated Catalogue post-free on application. 


MACMILLAN AND CO., LTD., LONDON, 
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THE PLACE of ANIMALS 
IN HUMAN THOUGHT. 


By COUNTESS EVELYN MARTINENGO CESARESCO. 


With a Photogravure Frontispiece and 32 other Illustrations, 
12s. 6d. net; post-free, 12s. 11d. 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS. 
Spectator. 
“Tt is a book full of miscellaneous information and entertainment....... 
The sort of book which makes the reader idly long for Macaulay’s memory 
in which to store all the delightful things which the author has told and 
shown him, Stories, quotations, comments and picturesare all alike good.” 


Contemporary Review. 
“The Countess Martinengo Cesaresco is to be congratulated on the 
publication of this delightful volume, illustrated in a fashion that does 
no discredit to the lucid and touching prose.” 


Westminster Gazctte. 
« A wonderful collection of facts,”’ 


Daily Graphic. 
“The Countess Martinengo Cesaresco has collected a vast mass of 
testimony from all countries and from all periods of history.” 


Observer. x : : 
** Astonishingly comprehensive......absorbingly interesting.” 


= Telegraph. 
‘aste, discrimination, and keen sympathy.” 


Daily Chronicle. 
“Countess Martinengo Cesaresco brings rarely combined qualifications to 
the preparation of her interesting chapters, 


Athenzoum. i 
“Both learned and entertaining.” 


Pall Mall Gazette. 
** An exceedingly readable book, and one which, from the sweet reasonable- 
ness of its tone, and the extraordinary erudition displayed by the author, 
will do far more to further the humane treatment of animals than all the 
extravagant denunciation.” 


New Age. ‘ ‘ . : : 
“Some delightful illustrations ; the Egyptian cat is a perfect joy.” 
Review of Revicws. ; : ? 
“Treats the question of the relation of the animal creation to human beings 
from a scientific standpoint and in a sympathetic and forcible manner,” 


Inquirer. 
“Makes its appeal not only to those who are lovers of animals in the 
ordinary sense of the word, but to those who have cultivated the habit of 
studying the laws of cause and effect for the purpose of solving some of the 
great mysteries which have perplexed mankind from the beginning of time.” 


Popolo Romano (Rome). 
* Great erudition accompanied by delicate and profound observations.’ 
—Prof, A. DE GUBERNATIS, 
Indian Spectator (Bombay). 
“We strongly recommend our readers to read this admirable book ; it, is 
not only well worth perusal, but a study of it will take us nearer to God.’ 


A BOOK EXHIBITION. 


Mr. Fisher Unwin cordially invites readers of this Journal to visit the Exhibition 
of Books, Drawings, &c., to be held at Clifford's Inn Hall from December 13th to 
1sth inclusive Ww rite at once for further particulars and admission card. 
(Admission free. ) 

P.S.—Original Drawings by Joseph Pennell, “ F.C. G 
well-known artists will be on sale. 


»” Willy Pogany, and other 





The following will be among the Books on view:— 


MR. & MRS. PENNELL. 
French Cathedrals, Monasteries and Abbeys, 
and Sacred Sites of France. With 183 Illustrations 
from Drawings by Joseph Pennell. 20s. net. (Post-free, 20s, 6d.) 


W. R. H. TROWBRIDGE. 
A Beau Sabreur. Maurice de Saxe, Marshal of France, 
his Loves, his yg = his Times (1696- 1750). With 40 Illustrations, 
lis. net, (Post-free, 15s. 5d.) 


MADAME DE BUNSEN. 
In Three Legations: Turin, Florence, The Hague, 
1856-1872. With 50 Llustrations, 12s. 6d. net. (Post-free, 12s, lid.) 
Recollections of Life in the Diplomatic Service. 


J. J. JUSSERAND. 
A Literary History of the English People. 
Vol. III., From the Renaissance to the Civil War, IL. With Photogravure 
Frontispiece, 12s, Gd. net. (Post-free, 12s, 11d.) 


JESSIE WHITE MARIO. 


The Birth of Modern staly. The Posthumous Papers 
of Jessie White Mario. Edited by the Duke Litta-Visconti-Arese, With 
42 Illustrations, 12s. 6d net. (Post-free, 12s, 11d.) 


MADAME DUCLAUX. 
The French Procession. A Pageant of Great Writers. 
Vith 6 Photogravure Plates, 12s, 6d, net. (Post-free, 12s. 10d.) ‘“ A book 
of real literary acumen,” 


GEORGE RENWICK. 
Romantic Corsica. Wanderings in Napoleon’s Isle. 
With 62 Llustrations, a Map, and a Chapter on Climbing, 10s. 6d, net. 
(Post-free, 10s, 11d.) 


MAUD F. DAVIES. 
Life in an English Village. An Economic and 
Historical Survey of the Parish of Corsley in Wiltshire, 10s, 6d, net. 
(Post-free, 10s. 11d.) 

W. RICKMER RICKMERS. 
Ski-ing for Beginners and Mountaineers. With 


72 —_ page Ilustratfons and many Diagrams, 4s, 6d, net. (Post-free, 
4s 9d.) 





on BALE AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 
T. FISHER UNWIN, 1 Adelphi Terrace, London. 





— an 
Nisbet's Christmas List 

altace 
REGINALD BOSWORTH smith, 


A Memoir of a famous Schoclmaster and W 
Danghter. Lady GROGAN. Demy reo 108 ne By his 


The Morning Post says :—*‘ Lady Grogan’s memoir of h er . . 
book about one of the most charming men of our time.’ father isa delightty 





Third Large Impression Now Ready. 


MY LIFE AMONG THE 
BLUE-JACKETS, By AGNES WEsTon, 


- net. 
a Standard s says :—“ The record of her life which this 


volu — 
one of the most stirring autobiographies of modern times,”* Me containg ig 





My Recollections. A Volume of exe tional 
interest. By Dr. EUGENE STOCK. 6/- net. *P 


Italy To-da Cheap and Revised 
BOLTON EING eos THOMAS OKEY. @- ust Edition. By 


A History of Italian Unity. By Botton Kiyg, 


In 2 vols., 24/- net. 


Ritschlianism. An Essay. 
MOZLEY, M.A. 65/- net. 


The Academy says :—‘‘ We are deeply indebted to Mr. Mozle i 
essay on Ritschlianism.”’ maley for this fing 


Between College Terms. A Volume of Essays, 
By CONSTANCE L. MAYNARD, of Westfield College. 5/- net, 
“A readable and pleasant book. A proper book for a serious- 

woman of culture to read.’’"—Scotsman, aii ae 


An Early Christian Psalter. Prepared from 
a Syriac MS. By RENDEL HARRIS, LL.D. 2/6 net. 


A Translation, with Notes, of the Odes and Psalms recently discovered b 
Dr. Harris, J 


Lesser Lyrics. A Volume of Short Poems. By 
CONSTANCE EVAN JONES, Author of “Caprice,” &. Daintily wm 
~ net. 


The Life of Canon Fieming. 


A. FINLAYSON, G/- net. 


The Story of the Tweed. [Py the Right Hon 
Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart. 6,- net. 


By Joun Kenyery 


By the Rey. 





ILLUSTRATED GIFT-BOOKS. 


Kitty Aubrey. <A Charming Story of English Home 
Life. By KATHARINE TYNAN. 6/- 


Blue of the Sea. A New and Remarkable Novel. 
By L. T. MEADE. 6,- 


The Coming of Navarre. A Stirring Historical 
Story for Boys. By 0. V. CAINE. 5/- 


My Lady Bellamy. A Spirited and Stimulating 


Story for Girls. By DOROTHEA MOORE. 5/- 


The Story of Forge et-me-not. A Coloured 
Book for Children, By the Hon. MAURICE BARING. With Pictures by 


8. B. 2/- net. 


The Story of Little Black Bobtail. A 
Coloured Book for Children. By the AUTHOR of “LITTLE BLACK 
MINGO.” Picture boards, 1/- net; cloth, 1,6. 


Froissart in Britain. A Book for Boys of all 
Ages. By HENRY NEWBOLT. 2/6. 


The Story of Westminster Abbey. Toll 


for Boys and Girls. By VIOLET BROOKE-HUNT. Cloth, 2/6. 


Lord Roberts. A Thrilling Life for Boys. Py 
VIOLET BROOKE-HUNT. Cloth, 2/6. 


With Milton and the Cavaliers. Portraits 


of English Life and Literature in the Seventeenth Century, for Boys and 
Girls. By Mrs. F. 8. BOAS. Cloth, 2/6. 


In Shakspere’s England. 


and Girls. By Mrs. F. S. BOAS. Cloth, 2/6. 


A Book for Boys 


F. T. BULLEN’S SEA-STORIES. 
With Coloured Illustrations. 


Young Nemesis. A Story of Pirates and Pirate 


Hunters. 6/- 


The Call of the Deep. 2/6 and 2/- 


A Son of the Sea. A Sea-Story for Boys of all 
Ages, 2/6 and 2/- 


Frank Brown. Sea-Apprentice. 2/6 and 2/- 





Nishet’s Illustrated Catalogue of Gift-Books 
Post-free on application. 











J. NISBET & CO., Ltd., 22 Berners Street, London, W- 
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00D BOOKS PUBLISHED BY MESSRS. METHUEN 


BOOKS ON ART 
NE HUNDRED MASTERPIECES OF SCULPTURE. With an Introduction and Notes by 


G.F. HILL, With 101 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 

All lovers of Art should write to Messrs. Methuen for particulars of two splendid Series—(1) CLASSICS OF ART, 
containing noble books on THE ART OF THE GREEKS, 12s. 6d. net; FLORENTINE SCULPTORS OF 
THE RENAISSANCE, 12s. 6d. net; GHIRLANDAIO, 10s. 6d. net; RUBENS, 25s. net; RAPHAEL, 
12s, 6d. net ; MICHELANGELO, 12s. 6d. net; and VELAZQUEZ, 10s. 6d. net; and (2) THE CONNOISSEUR’S 
LIBRARY, including splendid books on MEZZOTINTS, PORCELAIN, MINIATURES, IVORIES, 
ENGLISH FURNITURE, ENGLISH COLOURED BOOKS, EUROPEAN ENAMELS, GOLD- 
SMITHS’ AND SILVERSMITHS’ WORK, GLASS, SEALS, and JEWELLERY, each 25s. net. 

They should also write for a Prospectus of LITTLE BOOKS ON ART, and ask their Bookseller to show them specimens 


of all these Series. 
BOOKS ON SPORT 

The most appropriate presents for lovers of Sport are the volumes of Messrs. Methuen’s “ COMPLETE” Series, which 
indudes THE COMPLETE CRICKETER, 7s. 6d. net; THE COMPLETE FOXHUNTER, 12s. Gi. net; 
THE COMPLETE GOLFER, 10s. 6d. net; THE COMPLETE HOCKEY PLAYER, 5s. net; THE 
COMPLETE LAWN TENNIS PLAYER, 10s. 6d. net; THE COMPLETE MOTORIST, 12s. 61. net; 
THE COMPLETE MOUNTAINEER, lis. nt; THE COMPLETE OARSMAN, 10s. 6d. net; THE 
COMPLETE PHOTOGRAPHER, 10s. 6d. net; THE COMPLETE RUGBY FOOTBALLER, 10. 62. not; 
ad THE COMPLETE SHOT, 12s. 6d. net. [Please send for a Prospectus. 


RUDYARD KIPLING 
Messrs. METHUEN publish Mr. Kipling’s Verse in two forms :—(1) In buckram, crown 8vo, at 6s. each, or in a small ant 
most charming Leather Edition at 5s. net each. The four volumes are DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES, THE FIVE 
NATIONS, BARRACK ROOM BALLADS, and THE SEVEN SEAS. 


G. K. CHESTERTON 
CHARLES DICKENS. 6s. ALL THINGS CONSIDERED. is. TREMENDOUS TRIFLES. 


E. V. LUCAS 
THE LIFE OF CHARLES LAMB. 7s. 6d. net. A WANDERER IN HOLLAND. ts. A WANDERER 
IN PARIS. 6s. A WANDERER IN LONDON. ts. THE OPEN ROAD. Ss. THE FRIENDLY 
TOWN. is. FIRESIDE AND SUNSHINE. ‘bs. CHARACTER AND COMEDY. 6s. THE 
GENTLEST ART. ts. A SWAN AND HER FRIENDS. 12s. 6d. net. HER INFINITE VARIETY. 
LISTENER’S LURE. is. GOOD COMPANY. is. ONE DAY AND ANOTHER. is. OVER 


BEMERTON'’S. 5s. 
HILAIRE BELLOC 
MARIE ANTOINETTE. lbs. net. HILLS AND THE SEA. 6s. ON NOTHING AND KINDRED 
SUBJECTS. Sis. ON EVERYTHING. bs. PARIS. 6s. THE PYRENEES. 7s. 6d. net. 


SIR OLIVER LODGE 
THE SUBSTANCE OF FAITH. 2s.nt. MAN AND THE UNIVERSE, 7s. 61. not. THE 
SURVIVAL OF MAN. 7s. 6d. net. 
OSCAR WILDE 


Messrs. METHUEN have just completed the issue of a delightful edition, reset in 12 volumes, feap. 8vo, 5s. net each. 
1 LORD ARTHUR SAVILE’S CRIME. 2. THE DUCHESS OF PADUA. 3. POEMS (inclutin: 
“The Ballad of Reading Gaol” and “The Sphinx”) 4 LADY WINDERMERE’S FAN. 5. A WOMAN 
OF NO IMPORTANCE. 6. AN IDEAL HUSBAND. 7. THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING 
EARNEST. 8 A HOUSE OF POMEGRANATES. 9. INTENTIONS. 10. DE PROFUNDI 
AND PRISON LETTERS. (This is the Fourteenth Edition, and contains new matter.) 11. ESSAYS... 12.SALOME. 


CHARMING GIFT-BOOKS 
A BOOK OF THE ZOO. By Eric Parker. With 24 Illustrations from Photographs by Henry Inviya. 


Crown 8vo, 6 


6s. 

THE MAXIMS OF MARMADUKE. By C. E. Jeryinanam. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 

SHELLEY: the Man and the Poet. By A. Ciurron Brock. Illustrated, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
REMINISCENCES OF A K.C. By T. E. Crisre, K.C. With 2 Portraits, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
THE YOUNG NATURALIST. By W. Percivan Westeri. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE YOUNG CARPENTER. By Cyrit Hatt. With many Diagrams and Illustrations, crown 8vo, 5s. 
THE YOUNG ENGINEER. By Hammonp Hart. With many Illustrations, crown 8yo, 5s. 

THE YOUNG BOTANIST. By W. P. Wesrett and C. 8. Cooper. With 71 Plates, er. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
THOUGHTS OF A TERTIARY. By Euizasern Warernovuss. Post 8vo, 1s. net. 


FICTION 
MARIE CORELLI 
Messrs. METHUEN publish her chief romancess:-A ROMANCE OF TWO WORLDS; VENDETTA; 
THELMA; ARDATH:; THE SOUL OF LILITH; WCORMWOOD; BARABBAS; THE SORROW 5 
OF SATAN: THE MASTER CHRISTIAN; TEMPORAL POWER; GOD'S GOOD MAN; 
HOLY ORDERS; THE MIGHTY ATOM; BOY; CAMEOS. Crown 8vo, 6s. each, 


W. W. JACOBS 

Messrs. METHUEN publish nearly all the inimitable books of Mr. W. W. Jacobs, and they have just published his Jact 
volume of stories, SAILORS’ KNOTS. ‘The other volumes are:—-MANWY CARGOES; MASTER OF CRAFT; 
SEA URCHINS; LIGHT FREIGHTS; THE SKIPPER’S WOCING; AT SUNWICH PORT; 
DIALSTONE LANE; ODD CRAFT; THE LADY OF THE BARGE; and SALTHAVEN. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 

They have also just published Sir GILBERT PARKER'S new volume of stories, NORTHERN LIGHTS; 
Mrs. HENRY DE LA PASTURE’S new novel, THE TYRANT; THE SEVERINS, by Mrs. ALFRED SIDGWICK;; ard 


4 new novel, entitled THE SEARCH PARTY, by G. A. BIRMINGHAM, Author of “Spanish Gold.” Crown Svo, Gs. cach 


METHUEN & CO., 36 Essex Street,. Strand, London, W.C. 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 
IN THE EVENING. 


By CHARLES STEWART. Large crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


A volume of observations and reflections from the point of view of a man of 
varied experience on miscellaneous topics, ranging from Sport, Political 
Economy, and other Practical Matters to those deeper subjects which exercise 
the mind as active life draws to a close. 


US FOUR. 
S. MACNAUGHTAN’S NEW WORK. 6s. 

‘Those who enjoyed ‘Three Miss Graemes’ will greatly appreciate Miss 
Macnaughtan’s brightly written autobiography, describing her childhood in 
the Western Highlands. ‘Us Four’ were a mischief-loving lot...... given with 
rare humour and charm.’’—Country Life. 











SONGS OF MEMORY AND HOPE. 
MR. NEWBOLT’S NEW POEMS. 3s. Gd. net. 


“This, after all, is poetry that stirs the blood and fires the imagination...... 
If after reading this volume we are left with any permanent feeling of regret, 
it is that a poet who can sing so finely should sing so seldom.’’—Daily Graphic. 

“To spend an evening with Mr. Newbolt’s little volume brings a rare 
refreshment to the spirit. There is a quality in his verse which braces the 
reader up with a sweet, winning freshness, just as a morning breeze will cheer 
the tramper over an upland within sight of the sea. Sincerity breathes in 
every line of it.’’—Daily Mail, 


THE EVOLUTION OF ITALIAN 
SCULPTURE. 


By LORD BALCARRES. Illustrated, royal 8vo, 21s. net. 


THE MEDICILI. 
By Colonel G. F. YOUNG, C.B. With numerous Ilustra- 
tions, 2 vols., 36s. net. 
“Two sumptuous volumes, profusely and superbly illustrated, which I have 
been reading with the deepest interest.....a wonderfully vivid picture of 
Renaissant Italy.”"—Truth. 


— 

















THE SKENE PAPERS. 


MEMORIES OF SIR WALTER 
SCOTT. 


By JAMES SKENE. Edited by BASIL THOMSON, With 
Portrait, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

James Skene, Laird of Rubislaw, was one of Sir Walter Scott's closest 
friends for nearly 40 years. His knowledge of foreign lands furnished Scott 
with the materials for ‘‘ Quentin Durward ” and “‘ Anne of Geierstein,’’ and he 
was Scott's confidant in his financial troubles. 

Among the letters is one of the last which Scott wrote, and the reminiscences 
give a very intimate and amiable picture of the poet's character. 


LADY HESTER STANHOPE. 
By Mrs. CHARLES ROUNDELL. With Ilustrations, 
crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

Lady Hester Stanhope, the niece of William Pitt, was one of the most 
adventurous and extraordinary women of her own or of any time. In her 
thirties she went to the East and began a life of pilgrimage and wandering. 
After some years she settled on Mount Lebanon, where she received many 
distinguished visitors and interfered more or less successfully in political affairs. 
She died, at the age of sixty-three, a deserted woman. Mrs. Roundel., in 
writing the story of this romantic career, has had access to material not 
hitherto available to the public. 


—E — 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF PRISCILLA, 
COUNTESS OF WESTMORLAND. 


Edited by her Daughter, Lady ROSE WEIGALL. With 
Portraits, demy 8vo, 14s. net. 

“This is no volume of personal and malevolent tittle-tattle, but something 
much better, a volume of verdicts passed by a very able and charming woman 
and her distinguished friends, chiefly upon affairs of State, of which they 
knew far more than the general public.’’—Evening Standard, 





pasel)inennmesee 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE 
CHIEF CAMPAIGNS IN EUROPE SINCE 1792. 


By General A. von HORSETZKY, G.O.C. the 1st Austro- 
Hungarian Army Corps and the Troops in Cracow. Translated 
by Lieutenant K. B. FERGUSON, R.G.A. Numerous Maps, 
18s. net. 
**Singularly lucid, and presents in the clearest manner the most complicated 
campaigns to the student of military history the work will furnish a highly 
serviceable handbook.’’— Scoteman, 


OF TAXATION. 
By G. ARMITAGE-SMITH, M.A., D.Lit., Principal of the 
Birkbeck College. Third Edition (just ready), 2s. 6d. net. 
In view of the great amount of attention at present being paid to the 
problems of taxation, it has been thought advisable to issue a new and cheaper 
edition of Dr. Armitage-Smith’s standard work. It presents in a concise and 
simple form an account of the British system of taxation, and the principles 
on which it is based, together with some of the leading historical facts in its 


evolution, The book will be found invaluable by all serious students of this 
subject. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W, 











HARPER & BROTHERS 


FICTION 


MARY E. WILKINS 


5s., Illustrated THE WINNING LADY 


“Their appeal is the widest, and they are imbued most fully wi i 
insight and tender sympathy.”"—Ladies’ Field, 7 with delicate 


BOOTH TARKINGTON 


33. 6d., Illustrated BEASLEY’S CHRISTMAS Party 


‘This charming writer has written a quaint and delicately 
for the winter fireside.”"—Scotsman, 


AMELIE RIVES 


3s. 6d., Illustrated TRIX AND OVER-THE-MOON 


** We heartily commend this charming story to every man or woman who 


loves a horse.””"—Globe, 








humorous tale 








MISCELLANEOUS 


THE VALOR OF IGNORANCE 


7s. 6d. net By Gen. HOMER LEA, USA. 

Showing the unpreparedness of the United States for war. Specially interest- 

ing as a parallel—according to eminent English authorities—of England's 
position to-day, 


THE HUMAN WAY 


LOUISE COLLIER WILLCOX 


** Able papers, reflective, hortatory, and literary, on the conduct of life.” 


MADAME DU BARRY = 


7s. 6d., Portrait H. NOEL WILLIAMS 


“Written with care, knowledge, and with grace.""—Daily Chronicle, 


SEVEN ENGLISH CITIES 


10s. 6d., Illustrated 


“He writes charmingly and colloquially.” 
* An old campaigner on beaten and unbeaten paths.’’ 


GOING DOWN FROM JERUSALEM 


6s., Illustrated NORMAN DUNCAN 


“ The writer has an artist's eye and a cultured litezary art...... The actualities 
of present-day travelling.’’—Scotsman, 


THE BRITISH TAR wm ract ano rictios 


15s. net, 130 Illustrations Comr. C. N. ROBINSON, R.N, 


** A storehouse of out-of-the-way lore about the Navy.’’—Globe. 


5s. 


W. D. HOWELLS 


-Manchester Guardian, 
Scotsman, 


HARPER’S LIBRARY 
OF LIVING THOUGHT 


Cloth, 2s. 6d. net; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 


Latest Issues. Please write for Complete List 


SIR WILLIAM CROOKES, wo, 0, 2» 


Illustrated DIAMONDS 


The result of exhaustive study in the laboratory and on the diamond-fields, 


Prof. PAUL VINGGRADOFF 


ROMAN LAW IN MEDIAVAL EUROPE 


A succinct account of the “reception” of Roman Law by the emerging 
States of medieval Europe. 


C. H. & H. BOYD HAWES, M.A. 


CREIE, THE FORERUNNER OF GREECB 


Reveals a great prehistoric civilisation until recently altogether unsuspecteL 


Maps, &c. 





Please write for a beautifully Illustrated Leaflet of the 
above and other New Books 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 45 Albemarle Street, London, W. 
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The RICCARDI PRESS BOOKS 


The Riccardi Fount, designed for the Medici Society by Mr. Herbert P. Horne and here used for the first time, may 
ccessfully challenge comparison, for LEGIBILITY and BEAUTY of line alike, as well with the Designer’s previous founts as 
a any other modern attempt to recreate the glories of the Early Printers, 


THE STORY OF GRISELDA 


Being the Tenth Story of the Tenth Day from the “ Decameron” of Boccaccio, Translated by J. M. RIGG. Printed on 
Batchelor Hand-made Paper, 9} by 64 in., in an Edition of 500 numbered copies; 12 copies (10 for sale) printed 
on vellum. Michalet grey wrappers, 5s. net; limp vellum, with silk ties, 12s. 6d. net. Tas copies printed on vellum, 
bound in limp Kelmscott vellum, silk ties, 42s. net. [Now ready. 


THE SONG OF SONGS WHICH IS SOLOMON’S 


Reprinted after the Authorised Version by permission, and Illustrated with 10 Plates reproduced in Colour by the 
Medici Process after the Water-Colour Drawings by W. Russet. Fiint. Edition limited to 500 numbered copies on 
Hand-made Riccardi Paper, 10} by 7} in.; 17 copies (15 for sale) printed on vellum, the latter with a duplicate set of 
the Plates, mounted, in cloth portfolio. Paper copies, Michalet boards, canvas back and paper label, £2 2s. net; or in 
limp vellum, silk ties, £2 12s. 6d. net. The copies printed on vellum, bound in limp Kelmscott vellum, gold lettering, 
silk ties, £12 12s. net. [Now ready. 


THE THOUGHTS OF THE EMPEROR MARCUS AURELIUS 
ANTONINUS 


Translated by GEORGE LONG, with 12 Plates reproduced in Colour by the Medici Process after the Water-Colour 
Drawings by W. Russe.t Fiint. Edition limited to500 numbered copies on Hand-made Riccardi Paper, 104 by 73 in. ; 
17 copies (15 for sale) printed on vellum, the latter with a duplicate set of the Plates, mounted, in cloth portfolio. Paper 
copies, Michalet boards, paper label, canvas back, £2 12s. 6d. net; or in limp vellum, silk ties, gold lettering, £3 3s. net. 
The copies printed on vellum, bound in limp vellum, gold lettering, silk ties, £15 15s. net. [Now ready. 











Of the Vellum copies of the above books, few remain for subscription. Orders for these, as for the paper copies, will be 
executed in strict rotation as received, preference being given only to subscribers to the entire series of Riccardi Press Books. 
Mr. W. Russell Flint’s original Water-Colours for the above Books are on Exhibition at 
38 Albemarie Street until December 24th. Entrance Free on presentation of visiting-card. 
*.* The detailed Prospectus, printed in the Riccardi Types, post-free on application. 


assist” THE DIVINE MINSTRELS _ companions 
By AUGUSTUS BAILLY. Translated by ERNEST BARNES. 


With Photogravure Frontispiece after Gerard David’s painting, “8. Francis.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth, coloured tops, 5s. net. Whole limp vellum, silk ties, gilt tops, 12s, 6d. net. 











“ A sympathetic and skilful rendering into English of M. Bailly’s French version of the Life of St. Francis of Assisi and his 
companions, produced in appropriate format. It is a light and pleasant volume to handle, and would be hailed with delight by any 
lover of the most fascinating of medieval saints.”—Guardian. “A narrative given with much literary skill.”—Times. 








THE MEDICI PRINTS 


NATIONAL LOAN EXHIBITION AT THE GRAFTON GALLERIES 


The Medici Society has pleasure in announcing that, with the generous permission of the owners, a small series of 
Medici Prints (in the colours of the Originals) will be issued in due course after selected pictures in this Exhibition. “ Prints 
like this,” says the BURLINGTON MaGazine for October, 1909, “ which are at once true in general effect and will stand the test 
of the microscope in their details, can never be superseded.” Subscribers to these Prints may therefore be assured of possessing 
the most faithful replicas of these great pictures which can be obtained. They may also be assured that “ nothing of the 
kind so good or so cheap” (the BURLINGTON MAGAZINE) will be obtainable otherwise than in these Medici Prints, which have 
the additional merit of being produc d in England, by English workers. Finally, since, in consideration of the permission 
to reproduce these pictures, The Society will make Special Contributions to the National Gallery Fund, Subscribers will, 
incidentally, aid the prime object with which the above Exhibition has been organised. 

Further particulars may be had on application, and the complete list of these reproductions will be sent post-free, so 
soon as ready, to all who shall have registered their names with The Society for that purpose. Special terms will then be 
offered to Subscribers to the entire Series. 

LATEST MEDICI PRINT JUST PUBLISHED :— 
HOLSEIN: THE DUCHESS OF MILAN (Nationa! Gallery). Colour Surface, 24 by 11 in., price 17s, 6d, In Black 
and Gold Frame, exact copy of the contemporary Original as exhibited, £2 12s, 6d. 
Packing and Postage of all Prints is extra at 6d. each; additional copies (up to 6) in same parcel, 1d. each beyond the first. 

*,* The Medici Society’s complete Prospectus, with full particulars of the ANNUAL SUB- 
SCRIPTION, special styles of suitable FRAMES, &c., may be had post-free for 6d. 
Stamps. Summary List post-free, 

ALBRECHT DURER. Now ready, 64 Selected Drawings, chiefly from the Albertina Library, Vienna,—many 
being Water-Colours, and all Reproduced in the Original Colours. The Series includes Religious, Portrait, Figure, 
Architectural, and Botanical subjects. Illustrated Catalogue, post-free 1s. stamps; Unillustrated, 2d. stamps. 

“PRIMITIVES.” In course of publication, 175 Colour-Collotype Reproductions (90 now ready) after Paintings by the 
Early Netherlands, German, and Italian Schools. Illustrated Catalogue, post-free 6d. stamps. 

All lovers of Art are invited to visit The Medici Society’s Calleries to inspect their THIRD WINTER 
EXHIBITION, comprising some 400 “‘ Old Masters” reproduced in the colours of the Originals, 
and including, besides MEDIC! PRINTS and other “ colour-collotype” replicas, the compicte 
Series of the reproductions of the old ARUNDEL SOCIETY. 


PHILIP LEE WARNER, Publisher to The Medici Society, Ltd., 38 Albemarle Street, W. 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESs 
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THE OXFORD ENGLISH TEXTS 


Library Editions, Svo, uniformly bound in cloth with paper labels. 
The texts carefully collated with the original editions. 
TWO NEW VOLUMES. 
CAMPION’S WORKS. 
Edited by PERCIVAL VIVIAN. 10s. 6d. net. 


SPENSER’S POETICAL WORKS. 
(The Faerie Queene, Vols. II-III.) Edited by J. C. SMITH. 
18s, net. 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY LITERATURE : 
an Oxford Miscellany. Being Essays on Steele 
and the Sentimental Comedy—Lady Winchelsea—Fielding’s 
Jonathan Wild—The Letters of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu— 
Young’s Night Thoughts—Walpole’s Views on Literature— 
Enthusiasm—W. L. Bowles. Crown 8vo, 4s. net. 


DANTE’S QUAESTIO DE AQUA ET 
TERRA. 
Edited and Translated by C. L. SIADWELL. Crown 8vo, 
43. 6d. net. 


POPE’S RAPE OF THE LOCK. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by G. HOLDEN. With 
Photogravure Illustrations, EDITION DE LUXE, small 4to, 
103. 6d. net. 


THE ENGLISH PARNASSUS. 
An Anthology of Longer Poems, with Introduction and Notes 
by W. M. DIXON and H. J.C. GRIERSON. 4s. 6d. net, 


SIR WILLIAM TEMPLE’S ESSAYS ON 
ANCIENT AND MODERN LEARNING 


AND ON POETRY. 
Edited by J. E. SPINGARN. 2s, 6d. net. 


THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA. 
By the Ilon. R. H. BRAND, Secretary to the Transraal 
Delegates at the South African National Convention. 8vo, 
6s. net. 

Spectator.—“‘ This is a most timely and valuable little book. The South 
African Union was too dramatic an event not to impress the popular imagina 
tion; but a constitution is a complex affair, and we question whether the 
popular intelligence was equally instructed. Mr. Brand has expounded the 
constitution so clearly and attractively that the most casual reader can grasp 
the main points. Indeed, we know few expositions of a technical matter 
written in a style of such literary grace. His comments are marked by great 


sanity and good sense, 
OXFORD STUDIES IN SOCIAL AND 


LEGAL HISTORY. 
Edited by PAUL VINOGRADOFF. Vol. I, English Monas- 
teries on the Eve of the Dissolution. By PAUL SAVINE. 
Patronage in the Later Empire. By F. DE ZULUETA. 
8yvo, 12s. 61, net. 
SCRIPTA MINOA: the Written Docu- 
ments of Minoan Crete, with Special Reference 
to the Archives of Knossos. 
By A. J. EVANS. Vol. I, The Hieroglyphic and Primitive 


Linear Classes, with an Account of the Discovery of the Pre- | 


Phoenician Scripts, their Place in Minoan Story, and their 
Mediterranean Relations, With Plates, Tables, and Figures in 
the Text, 4to, £2 2s, net. 


THE STONE AND BRONZE AGES IN 


ITALY AND SICILY. 
By T. E. PEET. 16s. net. 
Athenaeuwm.—“ This most elaborate and learned book......To collect all this 
material in the case of Italy is a remarkable achievement, and we congratulate 
Mr. Peet on his excellent performance.” 


ARMOUR AND WEAPONS. 
By CHARLES FFOULKES. With a Preface by Viscount 
DILLON, With 12 Full-page Plates and 52 Illustrations in 
the Text, 6s. 6d. ret. 


THE STORY OF THE COMETS. 
Simply Told for General Readers. By G. F. CHAMBERS. 
With 29 Plates and 77 other Illustrations, 6s. net. 


Athenaewm.—* A work which for many years to come will be a storehouse of 
information on the subject, and one to which frequent reference must be made,” 


EURIPIDIS FABVLAE. 
Edited byG. MURRAY. Vol. IIT, Helcna, Phoenissae, Orestes, 
Bacchae, Iphigenia Avlidensis, Rhesvs. 33. 6d. (New Volume 
Oxford Classical Texts.) 








OXFORD LIBRARY OF p 
AND POETRY. — 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net each ; lambski , thi ‘ 
extra, 33. 6d. net —_. in boards, gilt 
NEW VOLUMES. 
SELECT POEMS OF WINTHROP 
AACKWORTH PRAED. 
idited, with an Introduction, by A. D. GOD 4 : 
Portrait. 4 =< ve ’ 
SHELLEY’S LITERARY AND PHILO. 
SOPHICAL CRITICISM. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by J. SHAWCROSS. 
PEACOCK’S MEMOIRS OF SHELLEy 
With Shelley’s Letters to Peacock. . 
Edited, with an Introduction, by H. F. B. BRETT-SMITH 
With Portraits of Shelley and Peacock. , 
JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL’S FIRESIDE 
TRAVELS. 
With an Introduction by E, V. LUCAS, 
A HUNDRED VERSES FROM OLD 


JAPAN. 
Translated by W. N. PORTER. 
Japanese Woodcuts. 


POEMS OF GRAY. 


A Facsimile Reprint of the Volume of 1768, 


POEMS OF KEATS. 


A Facsimile Reprint of the Volume of 1820, 


THE OXFORD POETS. 


Large crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; and in a large variety of leather 
bindings, from 63. ; also on Oxford India Paper, cloth, 5s. ; or in 
leather, from 7s. 

Each Volume contains a Photogravure Portrait, 

NEW VOLUMES. 

THE PAGEANT OF | SOUTHEY. The Poems of 
a . —— ROBERT SOUTHEBY, inclu- 
Seing 1,150 Poems and Ex- Races. 1 ” « ote 
tracts by 300 Authors, With pg a — bee ree 
Frontispiece of Portraits, = “ myer’ Tal < a 

MATTHEW ARNOLD. aa? a akan Gee 
Poems, 1840-1867. With In- guay,” and selected Minor 


With 100 Illustrations from 





troduction by A. T. QUILLER- Poems. Edited by M. H. 
COUCH. FITZGERALD. 


THE ABOVE MAY ALSO BE HAD IN THE 


OXFORD EDITIONS OF 
STANDARD AUTHORS. 


From 2s. each. Also 
GOLDSMITH’S PLAYS 
AND THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. 
Edited by C. E. DOBLE. 


THE DUBLIN BOOK OF IRISH VERSE. 
Edited by L. COOKE. 7s. 6d. net; on Oxford India Paper, 
10s. 6d. ret. 

THE TRIPLED CROWN. 

A Book of English, Scotch, and Irish Verse for the Age of 
Six to Sixteen, Chosen and Arranged by Three of that Age. 
Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net; on Oxford India Paper, 4s. 6d. net. 

THE POETS, GEOFFREY CHAUCER TO 

ALFRED TENNYSON, 1340-1892. 
Impressions by WILLIAM STEBBING. Vol. I, Chancer— 
Burns ; Vol. 11, Wordsworth—Tennyson. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 
8s. net. (Not sold separately.) On Oxford India Paper, 10s. 6. 
net ; and in leather bindings. 

THE NUNS OF PORT ROYAL, AS SEEN 

IN THEIR OWN NARRATIVES. 

By M. E. LOWNDES, 123. 6d. net. 

BOLOGNA: its History, Antiquities, & Art 
By EDITH E. COULSON JAMES. With a Photogravure 
Frontispiece, Maps, 30 Drawings, and 80 Photographs, 12s. net. 

KING BLACKSACK AND HIS SWORD. 
Strange Tales for Children. By C. L. STAINER. With 20 
Illustrations by C. W. Pitcner. Small 4to, 63. net. 





Clarendon Press Catalogue (160 pages) post-free on application. 
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